


PERSONAL 
BAcarion (He), Sust relessed after four years 
eotive nervioe abroad, wishes to become Pupil 
on modern farm.—Box 858, 
JERCLUBIVE Country Home offered gentieman 
pawl Historical Manor House, Near Donway 
‘Valley. Rough shooting, dogs weloomed 
farm produoe.-PENNANT BALL, Eglwys sh, 
‘Tal-7-Catn, Norm We 
ENY, ‘you think of settling in Kenya 
‘communicate ¥ with us, giving detalles of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Rosidenttsl Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 
Sboosing, Lea ans Fishiag. Exoollent bathing 
nd surfing at the coast. a: National 
Bank of India, Lu, Bishopesate, 5.C.; Standard 
Bank of Bouth Africa Ltd., 10, Clements Lene, 


oa grr ag C. & O,), Circus Place, 
lon Office, Grand Buildings, 












residence 
& COATES, Box 063, 





, married, ocioniel 

ne experience, desiring improve know- 
edge Barl Mnglish conditions an pedigtee datry farm 
with mechanised arable, offers services in return 
modern furnished cottage and token wage. Hard 
worker. Southern Countica preferred, Other 
susgeations weloomed, such an live in city owner's 
farmhouse, amiat management farm, and accom- 
modste owner weekends, Personal interview. — 








Gas ia Tome or Village. 3% Violins (ono 
English 1550, on¢ Italian old, one damaged, 
one child's), Viola (French 1760), ‘Cefo (Dutch 
old), with bows and oases, Fine old Sobiedmayer 
Grand Piano, Collestion Solos, Duos, Flanc and 
String Trios and Quartetters. Stands. Price 5380, 
No dealers, Would foitow to help farm new Group 
if mutaally agresable,-Hox 377 
VOLVER AMPTON’ "~ HOLIDAYS-AT-HOME. 
Horse Show at Bantock Park (entrance 
Finchfiold Road). Saturday, August 10,1946. Firnt 
event 10 a.m. Hunters, Uraught Horses, Brood 
Mares, Hacks, Hackneys, Driving Classes, Chil- 
dren's Ponies, Jumping and Arabs. Admission 
V+ by toket of 1/0 at the gate; children /-, 
tng {oxtra) for 1,000, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- socordings to 
porition (Including admission to sround).— 
For all particulars apply to ORGANISING 
BECRETARY, Holidays at Home, Town Hall, 
Wolvertazmpton. 
ANTEKD by retired Gentleman (widower). 
Sitting Room and Bedroom and occasionally 
bedroom: must be ploasantly located near 
amell town and sea in south of England, Naw 
Forest. or Dorset preferred: good cocking emen- 
a a reptyine state terms, what amenities 
ishing, Rarage aocommodation, ete, 
le in the district. —Box 















are arernral 


FP ARPAGLING, x railway, 20a 2 fi. G/-: 14 x 

). 32/0; 10x 7, 168. Very strong Cord Netting, 
16 £ 18 ft., euitable for sports, poultry, rardoners, 
eto., 11/- eneh, Wind Soreens, for cattle shows, 
oto., solled, 30 x 6 ft., linen, fitted with 7 metal 
pol UY Fopew, otc,, k onch. Gardening mitts, 
1/9 pair, doson 12/8. Gtrong white Duck Cloth 
‘Bags, 9 In. wide. 19 in. deep, 1'9 each, dazon 18/-.— 
BATLEY & CO., Stnokport. 


eee MON BARB: 
COUNTRY HALL iatge Collection of Oid 
Masters’ Paintings, all schools. Moderately 

priced.—List, oto., Box 220, 

A ‘GEORGE Tl smal piein Coffen Pot, Cream 
Pitcher, and square Balver, and some other 

fine Period Silver at reasonable prices. Approval. 

SLIBUT..COlL, STEWART, Wingham Place, 























A® ‘BILVEN. clear markings, 
Hanoverian Boup Apoons, 818; a 4 gns.; 
Gravy Spoon, Jens. Been Futney,—Tiox 338, 
A BCHIBALD THORBURN ave life-siso waier- 
colour drawings of the British Game Birds, 
Pheasant, Grouse, Partridge, Woodcook and Buipe: 
Hemutifully framed. View in London by appolnt- 
ment. Also Walnut Antique Socretaire. 
Antique Dutch Cupboard, and some smallor plecos 
on view ih the Cluildford area,—-RUDD, Stonolands, 
Bramley, Surrey, 











ised BliveriGold Brorade, 

6 yda., 06 in. wids. make magnificent Dinner 
‘Dros, £30 of near offer. x SH. 

HURN ATANDS, made from Government 

surplus equipment. All steel and will last 
years, Painted dark yroon, look natural in any 
surroundings, Greatly fucilitate loading and 
unloading. Prices from 24/18-.  Itustrated 
brochure on request.JOHN CHAPMAN & BON, 
Povey Cross, Horley. Surrey. 
lakona’’ de Luxe split-cane Trout 
In., two tops, canvas and alursin- 
jum cases, New condition. £4 or offer.-—Write 
114, Marsham Court, London, H.W.1, 

(RADSTONES, ENT STONES, 

CROSBEX, MEMORIAL TABLETS, otc., 
deaigned by well-known Soulptors for erection in 
any part. locised Roman lottcring. Aketch 
desicns prepared free. [lustrated Book on 
Memorials, 74 post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, ACULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
bury Btreet, London, H.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 649. 
GENTLEMAN'S reqtrown Tweed | Overcoat, 

raglan rar tweed, £18.—Box 

ENT'S 100, Gold Half Hunter, Lonééa made 

watch, price 20. Gent's So. Gold Wrist Watch 
Brice £17/1 Gent's hg Alarm Watch, prico 
S8124.—0. W. NELSON, 2, St. Vincent's Road. 
‘Weatolift, Rasex. 






































Stainioes stool, 
as new, a hooded bag; 12 Aa unwrapped Dun- 
Balls. fleen Folkest Box 333. 
ENGTH of pré-war Harris Tweed, light Blue 
‘with orange line, 20 in. wide by 6} yards long, 
£12, Lana Of Biue aad white sizized Cotten, 
O4h In, wide by 4 yarda, 24. 
JMiatones painted “oa Ty F ssispabe: 
pod as Eahittor RA, uiosarae fea, 
Roed, Parbold, anca. aoa ‘ 
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MODERN, LIGHTING SETH seedy for use. 
Secondhand 21- Set by 
‘Veo belt driving 12 k.w, Alternator by Verity, 400 


voits, $-phase, 
Diewel Bet by Lister, radiator fan covled, 
coupled to 73; k.w. 230 valt D.C. Generator. 


aware, ingle 





Lad: 
very little used, Beat offer over £20 each.—A. E. 
RUSSELL, 17. Boyn Hill Avenue, Maidenhead. 


iTeD 

APPAREL. . Highest prices retarned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs. Cloth- 

ing of all kinds.-Private ownarn may send with 

wefety to Dept. C.L.. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 

BON, LTD., Auctionoers (Eat. 1767, 24-28, Great 

Queen Streot, London, W.C.2. 


A COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, bet sear 285, 
Oxford Atmeet, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorien and Fancy 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Poaris, Cameo 
Brooches, Vinaixrottes, etc. Highest prices paid, 
New goods are being made again, so s¢]l NOW 
your unwanted jewellery before the demand 
senses, Cal] or send registered post stating pricu 
required. Cash or offer by return. . 
SENTLBY OR ROLDM-ROYCE G) 
urgently required.—LIONEL Wf. PUGH, 13. 
Brooks Mows, W.1. Mayfulr 433, 
Cuno BROOCHES, Neoklets, Bangles, Rings 
eto., wanted: diamond and al! gom jewellery. 
wold, sliver articles, modern, antique. gold and 
allver cigarette cases {any condition); imitation 
and cultured pear) necklets. High offers with 
MILLER (Lisndrindod), LTD. (Dept. 
2, South Stroct, Worthing. 
it. Prov.) 
Canes AND RUGS of distinction purchased, 
‘Hest prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialiata, 
168, Brompton Road, 6.W.3. Ken. Biv, (Botween 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory) and 7, New 
Bond dtrect, MAYéatr 7008. ae 
'VENING DREAD and Double-breasied Dinner 
Jacket, holght 6 ft. 1 in., chest measurement 
40 in., normal butlé. Dinner jacket in midnight 
boots proforred, but black would do.—Box No. 
H, SMITH & GONB, LTD., Manchoster 3, 
a TP URS for child, waist 25-98 ins.— Reply to 
V PRITT, Aicdimans Hill, Bouthwold, Suffolk. 
Sse MANN AND BHACKLETON pey high 
priovs for Lincn, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’. Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit garmenta and Furs. 
Offer or pao by return for consignment sent. 
a Norbiton, Surrey. 
an Any roally gv0d model 
considered. "willinn ‘to offer axcelient price. 
London.—Box Sa. 
ROB. & CO.,LTD. will pay very 
infactory prices for Food quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Baddles {not side taedes), eto., in rood 
sondition.—20, King Bt., Covent Garden, W.C.2, 
FANTED 10 for cash. Rolla Royce 
and Nentley Cara, Limousines and other 
makes in s000 condition.—k. 4. MEAD, Altwoud 
Garage, Altwood Road, Maidanhond. Telephone: 
Iatulewick Green 70. 



















































nandeliers. 
‘TCLIFF, LTD., Kelvedon. ‘Phone: 





__ SDUCATIONAL 
A= THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 
‘INHERITANCE. English Literature 1p the 
world's dest; its riches are at your disposal in 
the new Course written for the London School 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous author 
and broadcaster. Whether as mosns to serious 
Atudy or asa guide and introduction to all that is 
bast in English, this Course ia ideal. Other 
Coursea in Journalism, Story Writing, etc. 
Reduced fees.—Freo advice from Applications 
Departmont, L.8.J., 57, Gordon Aquare, W,C.1. 
Mes. @i. 
* A PRESS ARTIST. 
LONDON ART COLLEGE. 
Fleet Birest, ECA, 





Dept. C.143, 


post Bip. SBookealiers, or DEANE, 31, Museum 
Btreet, London, W.C.! 





now being beld at 7 p.m. every Tuseday 
‘Thursday ovening, at the Chelesa Schoo! 
Commercial Art. Comprehensive training in this 
creative, interesting and remunerative preo- 
fowsion,—Full partioulars on application to: 
ceuerAny. ace, chim 2 AW. a ‘Commercial Art, 





RIDING 
‘SCHOOL. sbirabreok, Eevex. Telephone: 
Steeple Bumpatend 38. Expert instruction in 
equitation and horsemanship. Long and short 
courses.—Chief : C. COOMBES, late 
Tostructor, Equitation Sohool, Weedon. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Sead 
“@tories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
INSTITUTE (MA), Palace Gale, Wie) 














OGES, beautiful thiok. hhand-knitted scotch 
wool, H 











INSTITUTE ‘alace Cate, W.0. 
HE TRIANGLE Recretaria) College. South 
Molton Btreet, W.1. May. 0006-8. Residentiat 


Branch: 8t. Huberts. Gerrards Cross, Fulmer 256, 
“COUNTRY LiPa” COPIES 


Wd 
OU! ‘Sale; 2 for 14, 
‘4 for 1985. aif pelon,—Dox aa 


per tine (min. 3 Hiner) Bax Fee 1% 








HOTELS AND Guests < 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY. in beautiful West 
Wight. THE OSBOENE PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Freahwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality, 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food. 

. Terms from 8 to 8% mms, per week. 


‘Tel,: Freshwater 238. 8 f 
B ING: In i¢th-oeptury Manor, 
Lovely roome and gee central beat. 
Cotewold surroundings, end swimming; 
Danish-French-English dishes {shee in ancient dining 
hall; attentive host.—WESTON MANOR, Weston- 
‘on-the-Grean, Oxon. Blstchington 60. 


BEACON HOUSE HOTEL, Underclif, 

Leonards-on-Ses. Gunny, sheltered position 
on front, Shops i min., station & mins.. good golf 
near. Modicinal end Turkish baths, H. and 0. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter term, Oot.-March, 
4454 mms. ‘Tal,: Hastings 1176. 





Always Good Food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed, Parranporth $213, 
ROVE HOTEL, Singleton, Chichester, Bxolu- 
sive Country Rouse a Hotel, in beautiful old 
world village near Goodwood. Exosllent food: 
con walks: golfing, riding.—Tel.: Singleton 
FAetsovane. 
BEAVIEW HOTEL 
‘On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
ms Sos. comfort and courtesy. Inquiries will 
She sermocal Reet of cur Manageress, 
Min Finlayson. tbourne £70 (3 linps). 


bee GUESTS. "Rt hotiday Country House: 
fag ncenery.--Willsden Houss. Rhivbina 














ana GHIFFIN HOTEL March, Cambs, 

ery comfortable avoommoéation from 6 gus, 

ly, Pacilities s Bood ovame fishing three 
t ris Also noar Norfolk Coast, 





‘at this first-class four-star Hotel. 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 
Private suites, good fare, warmth, ands few paces 
from Golf, Shops and Cinema. 
Telephone: Bude 15, 
FRAGRANCE of the Downs. Glory of te Channel. 
‘Comfort of the Frases Fecewande & W Friends. 


Kingadown, nesr Deel, Kent. 
Golf. Tennis. Riding, and the Hea. 
Queata reoaivad. Write for Brochure. 


LORIOUS COTSWOLDS.” Langston Arma 
‘Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
snc exoollent centro. Tel.: Kingham 209, 


Hayter (ar. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel. 

Facing south, with plexaant gardens. Warm 

and comfortable, Riding stables xdjoin. Tel. No.: 
HOUSES LIMITE! 











Lea, Devon, 

Doautiful and secluded valley by the vcs. 
Bunnymede Privat 5 
West Bhore. Overlooking 
mountains and sea, Neat golf course. H. and c. 
and fires in all bedrooms, Central honts Ex- 











[Lono WILTON HOTS 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, £.W.1. 
Coates tt for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. ri 


Le 








ST. ERMIN'S 

iT, JAMES'S PARK, 5.W.1, 
AN weal BITUATION, quiet and secluded, 
yet oloss to Whiteball and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
Riahed, comfortable Hole) Hedrooms, Atted bh, and 
¢. basing, telephone und central heating. with and 
‘without private bathrooms. 

From 10/8 pet night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include @ particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

‘Telephone: Secentice, ehienel 1%, Tele- 





180 bedrooms. Fully licensed. Lift. Dancing in 

restaurant and baltroom. Sports rooms. Limited 
scoommodation available September and Qovober. 

—Apply, MANAGER or phone Margate 1870. 


COMPLEAT ANGLER 
the popularity of which is well known. provides 
@ Teepite from the domestic front oa the most 
‘beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and « well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort, Every effort ia made to receive visitors at 
short notics. Telephone. Marlow 1 16 sand mM. 


‘ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey ‘Down 1 Hotel, near 
‘Launceston. Fish! tween 








HOTELS AND GUESTS 





management. 
Torms:: Fee sary ant Boptecaber fi oat week. ‘Kooons 
jon avaiishis. BOOK NOW. 


GARDENING 
BAT HUNUE PRODUCTS. sramulated for light 
‘porous soils, 2 owt.. 14/-, 5 owt, OP-, CHAR. 
PEAT lish lightens solls and corrocts aoidity, 1 owt, 
1¢-, 8 owt. 70-. LIME-PEAT, two sail condi. 
tdonera in one, 1 owt. te ial 6 owt, OW-. PRUIT- 
MULOH dressing for Tomatoas, Strawberries, et0,, 
owt, 12/-, 5 owt. 50/-. Carriage paid, c.w,0. to the 
Manufacturers, PRAT see CHARCOAL. LTD., 
Drewsteignton, Exetor, Devon. 
GTRAWION GARDEN FRA FRAGS, A Tow Tor 
sale. Orderearly. No purchase tax. Send 1d, 
stamp for List CL. #.—G, F, BTRAWSON AND 
BON, Horley, Surrey. 
PT ROOBANDA OF TONS of beautiful Westmor- 
land water-worn Rookery Htone. Ideal for 
your gurien.—For particulars apply to: LIME 
IND LIMESTONE QUARRIES, Brough, West- 
morland. 





. Livestock ,) 
Br BEED for Hale. Please write for present 

prices of Bold Canary. White and Yellow 
Millet Canary Mixture, Sunflower, Parrot Mix- 
ture, Buckwheat, Hudgerigar Mixture, Peanuts 
for biré feeding, Hamp, sto.—Kindly enalone 
samp for partioulara to BOURNE, ‘‘Ivydens,"* 
Oukthorpe, Near Hurton-on/Tront. 

Gan “AND POULTRY, Dacembersanuiry 

hatched Pullets und Stock Cookerels avaliable 
from my pedigrec blood-testod Light Hussex flock, 
Also hatohing segs. Pricsa on application.— 
VISCOUNT MONCK, Northington House, Overton, 
Basingstoke. 
AYING DUCKS frit dale, 6’ Khaki Campbells 












ham, Bucks, “Phone: 2262. 

| Beaise “HAIRED DACHSHUND PUPPIES” at 
exsonabte prices to good country hames only. 

—FENNY, Dudéonhve End, Bafron Walden, Easox, 

PEDIGREX BIAMESH XITTENS, deep blue 
eyes, houne trained, 0 weeke old; males 4 Ans., 

females 5 gns.—MItK, JENNINGS, While Horses, 











Please sand for detaila of 


the BLACKNELL “ALL PURPOSE" to H, and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union Strent, Farnborough, 
Hants. 
WatsummEns. Wupertor egve, 40/- Afteen, 
unsexed chicks double, stock cockerels, 
Hundreds awards premier egg shows.—J. F, 





EXETER. Applica- 
cations aro Invited for tho post of Administra- 
tive Oftcer for tho supervision of the Collere 
Estate (farmiand, halle of residence grounds, food 
production, etc. {and of the halln of rexidence 
(upkeep, accounts, etc.). Balary by arrangement, 
Further particulars muy be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR. 


SITUATIONS WAN’ 

‘APPOINTMENT Tequired in connection with 

estato and farm management. Life experi- 

enos all branches. Free now. Age 3. Public, 

Sobvol education, Post of trust preferred. Exccl- 
Bo: 



















recently a 
iljsed, seeka responsible appnintment 
years' pte-war experience general office ‘admainies 
tration, Anything considored.--Box 523, 
JARDENER, head, working, itfo oxperieuce 
slams, fruit, flower, carnations, vogotable 
grower. Upkeep house required. Highly recom- 
mace by Brows employer. Within 90 milow 
Birmingham,.— 
ENTEENAN (0 (@), married, recommended to 
liva in country or nea air, desires post as 
Secretary or position where over 2) years’ experi- 
ence as socountant to larce London arm and 
administrative ability could be used. Good typist, 
well eduoated. Two yours Forces, now back with 
o)d frm. Nominal salary If govd living aocom~ 
modation for wifo afid self available. Excellent 
Feferencer.—Bax 324. er 
AND AGENT, highly qualified, roquites part- 
time management of an agricultural estat 
Home Counties.—Box 223, oes 
Ltr. (8) J. M, MORAN, RAN.it., ex Royal 
Mail lines. Late Marlag and Cftag 1Vo, Ger- 
many (4 years), Experienced milesman. good 
. keen student of sconomica, offers effi- 
Gient and willing servioo, commencing Sept. or 
Oot,, in return for interesting work and reasonable 
mlary. Age 96. Married with baby daughter.— 
Replies to H.M.8, Fencer. 




















Home Counties, between Bow mat bfotast 
mas, Particulars on application.—Box $77, __ 
 wiFODE, 


requires reaident: Dont duly, August ‘and ay 
of September. Experienced horses, riding and 


BAKER, Chisseboys. Wisborough Green, 
ITUATION Teanired ‘as Ratate Carpenter; a 
qualified: age 25 years, married, one child, 
Mx-Servioe man, B.E.~H, REDDIN, 187. London 
‘Road, Bevancaks. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 10, 


COUNTR 


Vol. C No, 2581 





By divection of Brigadicr J. M. J. Evans, C.B.E., MC. 
Y S o 


NORTH WALES, AMID MAGNIFICENT SCENER 
The Freehold Residential Estate OU 
BROOM HALL, NEAR PWLLHELI 
THE GEORGIAN MANSION is a fine baaamainds of f period: Srchitecture. and stands in ahaind facing south, famous for rhododendrons 
bed and reniag fuemand itn ae : een “euician 
4 bathrooms. Main elec- oe . ; * A fine old manor 
with massive oak bane: 


: * : pry rt with inglonook, 
bered. ° other sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
tim emands. 2 rooms and 4 attics. 


Home farm with bailiff’s Farm buildin land 
house and excelient pers ant downto moony 
buildings. Small holdi 


Private aerodrome with dation or bu land near 
hanger. Vacant Posebser fo of a con- 
siderubk 


Trout and sea trout fishing. le area. 
ABOUT 270 ACRES VIEW OF CRICCIETH PROPERTY ABOUT 324 ACRES 
CWMYSTRADLLYN 
LAKE 
ABOUT 300 ACRES 


with fishing lodge and 
farm. 


. Private water supply. 


To be offered for Sale by 
Auction at Criccleth at 
an early date (uniess pre- 
viously sold privately). 


Soliciturs : Messrs. ARTHEN 


OWEN & CO., Pwllheli. 
BROOM HALL. ENTRANCE HALL VESTIBULE. 


nd nts ; Messrs. YALE & HARDCASTLE, Pwllheli. 


Land Age 
Auctioneers ; Mesurs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


NORTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

GROVE ESTATE, 3,890 ACRES 

Adjoining the Town of Retford | 
16 MIXED FARMS . \. SG : THE WHOLE OF 
from 68 to 500 acres. : ae 7S) THE VILLAGES OF 
: GROVE, LITTLE 
GRINGLEY, AND 
NETHER HEADON, 


8 SMALL HOLDINGS 
from 3 to 34 acres. 


Several Parcels of 


Valuable Oank Woods 


ACCOMMODATION AND 
BUILDING LAND on the 


with portions of Headon- 
cum-Upton, and including 
many Cottages, 2 Schools, 


outskirts of East Retford. & other village properties. 


GROVE HALL and PARK 


The whole produces a 
gross and estimated ren- 
tal of about £3,650. 


For SALE by AUCTION 

in Lots, in the Town Hall, 

Retford, on Tuesday, July 
23, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. aro a SON 
SEBASTAFOL FARM. bd Esra MANOR FARM. ‘ % 
Land Agent. : Messrs. BEEVOR & WEETMAN, 4: Sea TRANG a 
Auctioncers : Messrs, HENRY SPENCER & SONS, 20, The Square, Retford, and Messrs. ‘enter! RANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Particulars 2/6 per copy. 


Mepis 27m 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.).  avram sui 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 384) AnD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 






By direction of the Trustees of the Ht, Hon. Maul Alecandra Victoria Georgina Bertha .Countess af Southesk, ay tS ORTH WALES COASE 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Between Abergele and Liansdulas. Wich over 2 miles of 
Adjoining Sunningdale Golf Course, Sunningdale Station 1% miles, London 27 miles, frontage to the Irish 
PREEHOLD, WITH VACANT Be “fa 






ponerse Conditions of 
lovely 8 nd dignified SMALL HearbuNrial, 
ESTATE of UPDOWN HILL HOUSE. 
A COMFORTABLE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
RESIDENCE, 
Modermbed, in perfect condition and ready for 


= seem, agi Bt and f Sreming rooms: 
8 bathronma, edicient damestle fees,” Central 









THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIA: g ekoWwieas 






the surrounding woodland of 
tall pine, tress. LODGE. 2 Gorracns. AND SPORTING PROPERT 
GARAGES, The whole having a total arus uf oe CASTLE 
33 ACRES or thercabouta. sone 66 Lots and aire pe Castle and 











£ Wood ola Gwrych Gardens, hes houses, 

be offered tor SALE BY AUCTION (untese previously sold privatel: ae tae Property on ar July 1®, | farms, acoommodati ‘Cottagen, 
fetes 30 pir, Auctioneers! Mesare. J JABKSON STOPS & STAFF, rr et, London, W.t ae Rane OF NUILDING “LAND 
(l lair ae Ne ‘Gollottors 1 Mesere. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Linco! Ina, Londen, and sites suitable for Holiday Camps, parkland, wood- 
.C.2 (Holborn 3613). lands, with the valuable owing z,_timber, ‘Eitenatye 


and fishing all to 
MONDAY, JULY 75, et 17 & ABOUT" 1,436 “ACnaS. "Auction “a Ls the ch church 























AUCTION. JULY 17. diy orders of Exore. of Lady Fox, deed, ‘Thureday, du 
THORNHILL, STALBRIDGE, DORSET BRENT KNOLL MANOR, Itanirated ‘ eae se rs, rea y ico the "Auoe 
HIGHBRIDGE, SOMERSET Servet, Landen Solleito 
Fine Queen Anne Houre, dairy farm, honw farm, 6 ent- 3 reception, ? snuin bedr * ND CO., od eimaeat 
tears, lodges, Valuable mber, In allebout 268 ACRES, | 2 Trngaks, Farmery.. nace ina 10 Sa. | Land Avonte:: Moser, VEOKOVER BURRILL AND 










Auctioneers! JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hend- | Joint ccaaaacs Gacnaoa arcee @ svar, SOMERSET 
ford, Yeovil (Tel.t 1088). Hendiord, Yeovllt COX &, COX LTD., 28, Vietor Dorset Borders near Sherborne. 







WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, at 3 p.m. 


THE MANOR HOUSE, 
CRICKLADE, WILTS 





Reora, of Col. Sydney E. Smith, CWE, deed, 
STUCKERIDGE, NORTH DEVON 

















BY AUCTION “ a GUMMER (unlese previousiy 















ption, 17 bedruoms, 4 hapmaoegir spate Main serviers. 
Late Georgian Residonee, 9 picturesque Cottages, Home | byte Stabli ‘and farmers. 
Fara. 3 tiles wetnion aod dro Bali Rcmae, | (ne tine ate one | = SOUTH OF F THE H bcs BACK 
Joint Auctionssrs 1 FORD, HOWES & ieiame. Between and Farnham, 
Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Cast! WELL AP! IN 
Bristol; JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendiord uction xo “ . le APPOINTE aus iene CK IN THE 









12 bed and dressing roorus, 3 arco, ir rege) 
biliants domentic offices w! 
COTSWOLDS t eecixiclty and. water, ental heath rage, 
Srihnee ‘Well-thnbered. grounds with many 






Cirencester 6 sites, Cheltenham 10 miles. With magnificent views over the Churn Valicy. specimen trees. ABOUT 7 ACRES 
ne oe aaa, | Mig att termi pose-tlt ae neonertied ‘ 


feted 
| mr LSoaghow. comnpat and Inoour-auvingy 


Kutral Hall LOURGS HALL, 8 RECEP- 
TION BOL 


etedd bah Ni Pra AND 4 
Secon panY ED BATHROOMS. 
Roo * OARAGE. 


CABLING. -¢ WE 2 SETS OF FARM BUILD- 

INGS. 5 COTTAGES. LODGE AND 

BUNGALOW. Terrace and flower 

Hard tannis court. Lawns and kit 

LANDS EXTEND IN ALL TO 
289%, ACRES 

‘TO BE GOLD with Posscesion of the 
Hoves and Gardens. 


‘acant Possession. 
Full particu! intment te view, sel,” asin rent ea uired b: 
tto,, trom Ji Cirencester. meet SAREON “a yA eTarr,’ 8, 


‘Tel.1 334/65. (Folio ) Henoves” London, W.1 iMaytale Sa1b)h 

















(2 tne WINKWORTH & CO. 


4, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
@ MILES WEST : 4 MINS. SOUTH 
of London, 45 minutes by express rail. Midlands, on the edge of the Wf London, Adjoining favourite golf course. 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
enlarged and with modern requirements. a agape rt Reyeis ged aa 
me , BEAUTIFUL . nits 


PEAK DISTRICT 
On high ground. Good views. Dry sott. 


A VERY FINE XViith CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
























in e lovely situation with drive approach. Completely 
modernised, t contains 14 bedrooms, with staff quarters, 
@ bath and 4 reception rooms. 










MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTEAL HEATING. 


Smal! Home Farm in hand, & other farms, weeds, 
treut stream, ets, ferming en estate of ever 


1,000 ACRES PRICE £30,000 9 batt waite of som, te 


7 bedrooms, 
Garege aod fat, Lodey. Beautifully 
‘View by order of the Loudon Agents; Winxwonts & Co, 
2, Carson Bizeet, W.1, as acess aeiend "218,000 


Owner's Agents: error TE 2 OG: ,f% Cursan Street, 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Mra, Wills Goldingham, 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION ON COTSWOLD HILLS 


4 miles from Cheltenham, 7 miige from Gloucester, 93 miles frem London. 
THE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


DEENWone ESTATE, 587 saris 


Comprising the 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with mulltoned windows, facing 
uth, and approached by a drive 

with eptrunce lodge. 

‘Twe halla, 4 reception, 7 priv- 
cipal and 7 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 

Modern offices with “Aga.” Main 


elotricity, central heating. Spring 
water ealy. Septic tank drainage. 


Garage for 3 Cars. Stabling. 
Timbered grounds and Gardens. 

‘Lawns, a lake of over % acte. ye 
HOME FARM with excellent house and cottage, Small Holding. Cottage. Beveral accommodation boldings, Malnly with VACANT POSSESSION. 
For BALE by AUCTION as « whole or in lots at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, on July 19, at 2.30 p.m. (uniess previously sold). 


Soilcitors ; Messrs, ECKERSALI., WATTEESON & MOORE, 8, Regent street, Choltenham, 
Auctioneers : Mesers, CHAS, C. CASTLE & SON, 2, Regent Street, Cheltenham, and Mewrs, KNIUHT, FRANE & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





































BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Hy direction of Major D. Rivers Currie, M.C. 
6 miles from Buckingham and 15 miles from Aylesbury SHROPSHIRE 
THE FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 1% miles eo Market Draytoo. is — Shrewsbury. 
THE CLOSE, ehlegarieng CLAYDON THE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE : 










Containing 8 sepepton rooms, 5 bedroom compact oes. Private water MARCHAMLEY HOUSE, MARCHAMLEY 
in drainsge tod sloctrictty; cabling ‘sod garage. Garden and orchard. A charming old-world House dating from the carly seventeenth 
acre century, facing south and having every modern convenience, 
aise oe Posenaaion D Hall, 3 reception roonw, § bedrooms, batliroom, and extremely compact offices. 
vith antranco from the pubis bighway estending 0 about 8 ACRES Dian electricity end water. ae | Perri Modern drainage. 
Brags, . 
Hota, Buckingham, on Toeeday, Heth July, ac 3.30 pam. (oniece | “ttm tican ua Uae ae ga est 
previously sold). , ABOUT 4 ACRES, VACANT POSSESSION 
Bolittoe: Masons. WALTER z m4 & Box, Weat Btrest, Dukindum, For Sale by Auction vin uly caless previously sald privately). 
etdonoers | ‘meses. OSBORAY Land Agency Offices, m1 Sollettius: Mrssrs. 
ai and Musazs. ae TOY, PRANK «& e tony, 20, Hanover Square, London, Wate Auctlonvers: Musexs, easy, Faane @ "hora, Bo uanuvor Sens, ei, Wi. 






















NICHOLAS + nism Py, Landon” 


“Wicholas, Reading” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PIC CADILLY. Wi tT: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


Hy disection of The Lord Partnoor, 
= ‘*PARMOOR,”’ FRIETH 
; IMPORTANT FIVE DAYS’ SALE 
oe Se of tho whole of 
wi ‘Tge CONTENTS of the MANSION 
comprising cvstly modern and antique furniture, Hnen, 
fine porcelain, old sliver and plate, old English and Irish 
glam, the ploturas, the library of books, rare carpets aud 
rugs 


which will be sold by Auction on the prem- 
izes on July 22 and the four following days. 


Illustrated catalogues, price 2/6 each, of the Auctionsers 
Mesars. NicoLss, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W-1, 
and Htation ‘Reading. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
1 RURAL HERTS, NEAR ST. ALBANS 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 



























IN BXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR. 
SPACIOUS AND LOFTY BOOMS. 
TASTEFULLY DECORATED. 


Bas service passes property, 85 minutes from 
London, 


3 reception rooms, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

well-equipped kitehen, maid's sitting room. 

Company's electric light, gae and water. 

Central heating, Main drainage. Wash besins 
in bedroome. 


Garage for 2 care. 
‘Loose box and harness room. 
















“y 
Lawns with ornamental pool, 
vegetable garden, grass 


3% ACRES. FREEHOLD 88,500 
Vacant Possession 


INSPROTED AND HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE AGENTS, 


frolt and 














Agents: ¥. L. Muncee & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


ae Times) Telegrame: ‘Selaniet, Pieey, Londen" 








RP nev Paces Se ana EAST SUFFOLK 


IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE KNOWN ABS 


CRANSFORD HALL, SAXMUNDHAM 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
seca pa Say Scar dat 
rooms, Ss both. Lodge, garages, ee 
tibet ove and kitehon fret, 
modation land, ae catage, goo to 
nats ACRES. ‘Rent Holl’ £2,501 per annum, 
HAMPTON & SONS 
SOF a tanec ah 
In late iy pa 


Solicitors: Meurs. POVER WHITE & PRESCOTT, 4, 
Legon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, London, §.W.1. 


oy 





GRANAFORD HALL HALL FARM 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 5.W.1 (Regent 8222), 
By dissection af Dr. 4. M. Humphry. 


HORHAM HALL, THAXTED, ESSEX 


A emall delighttully mellowed and unspeitt moated Tuder Gem set in the beautiful old. world ‘‘Metreat"’ district of north-west Resex. 


For sale with 10% Of 35% ACRES 
or a8 a whole estate of 78C ACRES 
3 mixed farms, 7 cottages aud shooting let and 
producing a rent roll of 615 per annum. 
Varant Posesssion of hall, gardens and grounds. 
For Salo by Private Treaty or Auction at a Jater 
date. 


Thasted 35: 


Solicitors : Messrs. BADEN SEONG 4 BAY NR, ‘ON and 92, Regent 


By order of the Rzeeutors of Sir Clifford J. Cory, deed. 





BORHAM HALL, beset 


et combeldge. Further 


London Agents: HAMPION « 


A convenient small Manor House where 
beth held her ‘court In JET. 


7 bedrooms, 2 entrance and Ii 


fie dining and morning rooms, 


central healing. Own, electricity. Main, water, 


Garages, grounds and park, 


‘Land Ape: J.0, BARBROOK, A.A.1., Thasted 
1 222), bi 


Tita ea oi 0, Arlington Street, rns James's, 8.W.1 (Regent 


LLANTARNAM ABBEY ESTATE, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Only 3 miles from Newport with outlying portions in Glamorganshive. 


Imposing Mansion containing 5 reception reoma, 
Dilliard room, § principal bedrooms, 10 secondary 
‘and staff bedrooms, 5 bathruomsa. Private chapel. 
Extonelve garages. Ktabling and outbuildings. 
Gardener's cottage, 2 lodges, Ornamental and 
Pleasure gardens, walled kitchen and frult gardens, 


Selicitora: Mecers, LEWIS & LEWIN & GISBORNE: 11 ond 12, 2 
PTON & SONS, 





LLANTARNAM ABBEY 
Places, Holborn, E.C.1. eer er tias & Ti i 
ae rit TAYLOR toy LL, Central Chambers, Newport, Mon. and 





Even well-wooded Parkland, 


7 Carma, 3 realdences, 12 cottages, extending in all 
to over G50 ACRES. 


For Sale fn 18 or 2) lota at the King’s Head Hotel, 
Newport, on Wadneaday, July 17, 1046, at 3 p.m. 
(unloes previously sold), 












By direction of Liout.-Col, Sir lan Walker Bart, D.S.0. 


WITH VACANT POGBESSION. EXCEPT TWO COTTAGES HIGHGATE VILLAGE,,. N.6, 


In the heart aistrict and 3 market towns. 
bs eg 16 (0 ober “fect above sea level. Feeclnating XVIIth century Residence with charming old-world features. 


HAMSTALL HALL FARM, HAMSTALL RIDWARE, STAFPS. 
11 sedles from Burton-on-Trent 


Paneliing, powder closets, 
ete. Becluded position com- 
manding views over Ken 









Wood and Hampstead 

Pe va fropet, Heath, Over 400 ft, up and 

views, bethan home- easlty socessible from City 

stead, halls, 2 reo and and West End. Attractive 

4 elevation in weathered 

carrying period imen- brick and tiled roof and is 

fold = panciling. Offices. approached through a brick 

Cera 8 oak fart | wd paved forecourt. Fie 

howe, Alc pasture and Jounge hall, double drawing 

arable lands of shout room, dining room, boudoir, 

575 acres providing rough ® bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

fahing Se Rives Biytbe. Complete domestic offices. 
HAMBSTALL HALL . waters supply. sir barca eee Gra by wide brick terrace with lawn, lavender 
AUCTION WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 3000, nf the jueen’s Hotel, Burton all roe naar ie bounded. by & massively 
5 period. me lowe garden 


solicitors: MESSRS, HaahY ohniyaLe ALE, 8 90. 8, Were Pi b 


*EENOLD. pareay 
HAMPTON ‘s Sob ae J 6, Aslington ye Feeek ae, od te duct: URepent 6822), HAMPTON & SONG, LTD., 6, dstington Sires, St, Jeme's, 8.W. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 6.0.19 (WIM. G08t) BISHOP'S STORTPORD (243) 
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‘= OSBORN & MERCER “Seomeas ea” 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONERRS' INSTITUTES i. 

GUILDFORD SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


Stlunts mn 0 qwist porition about 806 ff, sbovs ses iepel, near to 
an old village, 


A DELIGHTFUL 18TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
wih a ‘wealth of old oak and in first-rate order. Loungs 


thare are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 
IN ALL ABOUT 1%, ACRES. 

POR SALE FRERHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 

Agents: OSBORN & MBRCER, as above. (17,707) 





ASHTEAD, SURREY 
saata.tigrs sy at 


AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 


POR SALE FRERHOLD EARLY PORSESSION 
agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as sbove. (17,086) 


5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CUMBERLAND 


In the beautiful Wast Water oven of the Lake District, 


THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF THE IRTON 
WALL ESTATE ecomprtsing 

‘Three capital farms, small country residence, several 

cottages, extensive woodland knd accommodation lands, 


About 2%, miles of Salmon and Treut Flehing in the 
River It. 


‘The whole extending to about 886 ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction in 21 Lots at THE PARISH HALL, 


DEIGG, on TUESDAY, JULY 90, 1046, at 2.80 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Solicitors: Mesers, ERNZet G, Soort & Co., 31-2, Broad 
Street Avenue, Blomfeld Street, E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, 


Albemarie Street, London, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Geoupying « splendid position facing south, on gravel soil, 
touts 360 ft, above ove level, 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN WOUGE 
with & 
a reception rome learns, | 2 bathrooms, (mali 
‘Tho gardens are not st present in Hj orden, stu 
» The total area ie 
ABOUT 1%, ACRES. 
PRICK, FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,300 POR A QUICK 


Agents: OBBORN & MERCER, as above, (M2144) 





CAMBS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


Pf attractive surrounded. and 
a on poribion sunded, by open country 


& GRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 8 recsption rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 


MAIN WATER AND BIECTRICITY. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. Well-timbered gardens, ORCHARD, arable 
and a BMALL POULTRY FARM. Inalt 


ABOUT § ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as aair h 3456) 


Greevener 3131 (3 tines) 
Setablished 1876 





BETWEEN TAUNTON & EXETER 
5009, up. Delightful views, 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Nine bedrooma, 2 bathrocins, 3 @ood reception rooms, 
Garago and useful outbuildings, 


Beeotric lighting. Ample water supply. Central heating 
and domestic hot wator. 


Charming gardens, 

ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, FOR SALE, £4,750 
VACANT POSSESSION, 

Details from CoRTIO & HERSON, as above. 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 








Many thousands of pounds were spent on this property immediately prior to the 
war and is in exosllent order throughout, The house and grounds, owing to its 
unique aise and character, are inexpensive to maintain, 


104, BROMPTON ROAD, 


Not a penny need be spent. 


SUFFOLK ; 
2 miles main line pt pty see aka Quiet position 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
Accommodation on two flours, Well appointed. In fimt- 
rate structural and decorative ropair. Ten principal bed- 
rooms, 5 hathronnn, 7 stall rooms, lounge hall, sulte of fine 
reception roona; electric ight, amplo water, central 
heating; garage, stabling; three cottages. xceptionsilly 
ehanning gardens, park-like pasture land. 
ABOUT 38 ACRES 
Vacant possession of house, grounds and one cottage. 
For sale privately or by Auction varly September. 
Sole Agents: Cutis & Henxsox, 6 Mount Strest, W.1. 








to City ond 


3 rooms and 
SB excellent cottages. 
Uid-ostabinted 


‘trees and conifers, masses of rhododen 
4a ACRES 

tools quipauent, oan be 
tet PYiees: pine 


a, 
Ratrn Par & Tayloa, 8, Me 
Grosvenor 1032). 





sear HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Just offered. 


RALPH PAY & PAYLOR 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


. Bs 
‘20 miles from const. Se tad Wg dre Hrnin service 


A CHARMING MINIATURE ESTATE IN HEART 
OF LOVELY COUNTRY 


FO. Sp Eee eatonalve “views to the sowie. A perfert, 
Georgian Soatarce. 9 bedrooms, ¢ bathroums, 


or billiards ‘orn, 
o@iees., Contial heating. Main eiectrictty end 
Modern Babling 
with beautiful 
Gitehen garden, creherd, parkland and paddocks sllaboat 


FRERHOLD FOR BALE 
Riera POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


nore wef. 


3 B.-L {rel : Victoria, amet 2 
lomnt Street, 


PAIGNTON, DEVON 
Facing south Syertookins orchards and 


FOWEY, CORNWALL 


A yaohleman's paradise, Magnificent sea ond harbour views. 
A perfect“ sun-trap.” 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE 
Bight bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 2 reeeption rooms 
Main electric ght and water. 

Central heating, Large garage. 

Delightful gardens, 

FREEHOLD, PRICE £7,000 OR OFFER 
Local rates £26 10s. per annum, 
POSSESSION BY ARRANUEMENT. 

Sole Agents: Cunms & Hewson, as adore. Personally 



























for 6. 


oe. owe: 
W.2 (Tel, : 





Kensington 
188-3 


AY ALL TIMES 
It le diftenlt to Properties fn Bark 






but Bia we ons otter 
P BRTY #0 much in de- 
mand and in a mout beautifol 
It enjoys a seciuded. ‘0 





House of character, $ 
Soe bath, ‘Mato electri commands a 5 0ommon, ang 
{RGR werder oad Seeks ae by ath gout as main 
% ugh be had. a OF Eerie 
IMMEDIATE POSSEBSION, mieecs of cis ate 
FRERHOLD £5,000 ri al cy 3 AORER. SET REALE Se use 
Quick iogpection advisable. BENTAaLt, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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«=m GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 fines) 









we Gleet Hatin Sty” 






core and vi ats 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Waeetminster, 8.W. 
eee 
UPLANDS” CHARLES HILL, RNHAM, SURREY SUSSEX - Grand Position with Wondarful Views 







{AM earamely wei placed residence te heathy pine and 
- Five kung shalt , 3 rection 11 aulles from Kastbourns, 


Finel; Kimbered pleasure 
prounde, kitchen garden, 
tte in all 1 bout 10 Acres. 

Freehold Possession. 


Previously acid pevalely) A fine old barn (scootamo- 


Mart 158, Qnosn Victoria cates 5 oF 6 cure oe 

. ant, 1 “DP GARDENS 

Uhuetyated ded paul Ca SaaaT, SU Stee sae erie eee ae ‘Tennis court. Pretty woods. Two small lales, Orchard and paddocks of 90 AORSS 
AND Mxnn' . High t, Gulldtord, Surrey ‘ur of the Joint. “auel semen PRICE £12,000 FURNITURE AT VALUATION IF DESIRED 

W.G. ¥. SWAYNR. F.A.L, 8, Clinton Place, Keaford, Humex (Seaford 2144), or Meners. Personally lus] am! recommended by GzoRGA TROLLOFE & SoKs, 25, Mount 

G¥oxoe TroLore & Sawn, 25, Monnt. St, Preity Maree London, W.1 (Greavenar 1553). Street, W.1. tc.es14) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE BICESTER HUNT 


Om the outskirts of a pretty village and within easy access of fast train services to London ani the north. 




























Ueod modern stabling providing sacoommo- 

dation for 16 horvex. 2 garages and a horsebox 

garage. Bmajl farmery with standings for 4 
cows, dairy, private forgn, ete. 








AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 





womleruised and enlarged. Porch entrance, 

entrance hall, 8 reception rounw, good domestic 

offices, 7 bed amd dressing rvoms, bathroom, 

good xtoruge mpact, Main clectele light and 

power, Ample water supply. Modern drainage 
system. Telephone, 















Sungalow and cottago, alwo building suitable 
for conversion to grovm’s accommodation. 
Attractive pleasure gardens, with small 
ewimining pool. Well-stocked kitchen gardens, 
prottfic orchard, and several paddocks, 










In all about 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION MAY 1, 1847 
Sole Agente; JaMxa PTYLRS & WaITLocK, ()xford. 


“tral. 2081) WOOLLEY & WALLIS sed t’y ROMBEY 


FISHING IN THE TEST 


h miles from Romeey and 13 miles from Winchrater and Southampton. 























AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING PROPERTY KNOWN AS 
THE FISHING COTTAGE, BROOK 






WITH 20 ACRES 









Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, morern domestic officus. 
Charming riverside gardens. Hard tennis court. 
Garage block. Two cottage, Two duck meres, 

3 miles of Fishing tn the River Test, 









privately) at the Royn! Hotel, Winchester, 


POR BALE BY AUCTION (unites previously sold 
nde 946, at 3 p.m. 


on Wednenday, July 17, 





i 


-) te Offices, Ham Tele; 
Pare a econ aad aah ae 



















"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley’ St.,.W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “Cornishnen, London 


a. ¥, Sanaa, SA N DER Ss ’ ?. 5 seme, 
MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 
EAST DEVON 
Close to wa and « favourite resort. First-class golf course, riding, etc. 

a Thstened Eesidence 
which has been planned and 


hullt without regard to coat 
snd is in 


tocoumoadion  atados 
wi P eeibzoomn, sone 























M . a beautiful reach uf the Thames. Station just over 
J, aie bp cirr eninclone IVERSIOR RESIDENCE in good order. 3 reception, 
saris con Centred peste sielephons,, La tawns mane ere, ae 
ITH POSsEsal IRR, poll rangement, 
Foomtmsnded, STRMSIUDER & One Tr, Rutth Ausley Berset. Wale Cee 006) 








i 








alexis On vutskirta of Andover, SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE. 
om, bath, 6 bedrooms. Main services, (arage. Jane feria, #4500 
—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, Kouth Audley Street, W.1. (29,202) 





























Garage 3 cars, 
BUCKS. Iyer village. fing B pete patties, 3, acne, «2h gan ere Bix-roomed cottage. 
Garay ‘nad mstiatiaingy haan LOSED GARDEN. PREEHOLD.— Grounds of 18 
TRESIDDER & CO., Th net ‘South unley Breet We. (22,642) uding peddocks 









Wipes Saree Darter aa es 


PRICE £18,000 







SIDMOUTH 


7 bed= 
with about ¢ scree, comupyig egy situation, Three ‘o 







Sigornict pwitky, TEnaPHOWe vi Vila gama Gatagen stating 













‘Inxpected and qe &Co., Ey South Audley Street, W.1. (15,665: 1) 
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‘Telegrams: 
“Weod, Agente, Weedo, 
ondon.’* 


LINCOLN 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
Betwoen Grantham (8 miles) and Spakting. Corby 2 miles, 


: } WELL-BUILT 
HOUSE 


in small park of 38 ACRES 
Four reception roonm, 12 
bedrooms, bathroom, olec- 
tric light, excellent wator 
supply. Commodious stabl- 
ing, men’s quarters,garagen, 
farmery, wailed kitehen 
garden, lodge, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
Further particulars frum Jouw D. Woop & Co,, 23, Herkeley Square, 
Tamdan, W.1. (83,240) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Centre of the Quorn Country. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY AND HUNTING BOX 
THE GROVE, COSSINGTON 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting, 
7 bed., 3 bath, kitchen 

“Ease,” cto. Main 
electleity and water, cain, 
plete central heating. Six 
Joono boxes, 2 garagen; 
fully malntalned garden and 
10 aeres of surrounding 
land, the whole In perfect 
condition, with vacant 

poapenaton. 





Also a detached villa, two bungalows and accommodation fields. 


¥or Sale by Auction {n 5 lots (untews previously sold privately) In the summer, by 
Memrs, SHAKENPRAR, McTUKK & UkaHam, 17, Wellington Street, Lojomtor, und 
Joun D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.t. 





0344/6/0/7 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Sstablished 1780 
AUCTIONERRS. CHARTEHED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


JOHN_D., WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


SOUTHERN{CHILTERNS 
Facing a Common between Heniry and High Wycombe W001. up. 


FOR SALE, attractive 
seoluded Residential pro- 
perty of 82 ACRES, Urive 
with lodge, 3 sitting rooma, 
garden room, 8 firt-floor 
bedrooms, 4 othera, 2 bath- 
rouns, malin electricity, 
part central heating; two 
cottages. 





Rxtenalve outbuildings, stabling, walled garden, orchard and 4 paddocks, 


FREEHOLD £14,000 
Toun Db, Woon & ('0,, ax above, (44,548) 


IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 
At the foot of Chanctonbury mile from the sea at Worthing, A niles from Pulborough 


fing. te 
‘Horsham 12 wiles. 
FOR att ution wit Ra eee nalON 


Tooke 
The Charming, Hi ighly 
Recommended and te 
Susccsaful RIVAT! 
Bonet AND TRA 
ARDENS known as 
CLEMATIS 
COTTAGE, 
WASHINGTON 


an enchanting partl 
walled garden, and pro’ 
ing comfortably furnished 
Paty tern (fot 18 
suesta, together appro. 
priate, aitsing, di dining ran, 
bat 
Fibt THISHING mt ROOM AND GARDENS. GARAGE, ORCHARD, Also (an & 
peparate Lot) au excellent small Freehold Building Site with all servicus and enjoying 
8 lovely view of the Dowm 
vA BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AVITION IN TWO Lore 
by Joun D. Woop & Co. Thursday, July ey ee wore Sat per beg at 
aon Auction Marl, 155, Queen Victoria Street, London 5.24, ‘Auetloncon 
Micen : 23, Kerkeley quires on’ Landon, W.1, 


Telegrams: 
“Parebrother, Landen* 


29, FLEET STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 





FISHERS HILL, HOOK HEATH, WOKING 
Adjacent to thrue Golf Courses, 


A LUTYENS HOUSE’ 


18 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, § reception rooms. 
Well-arranged domestic offices. 
Companies’ nivetsic light. and water. 
Modern drafnage, 


Q 
TWO COTTAGES, 





‘Particulars aiay be cbtained from : 


Garage for three cars. 


Well-wooded grounds and kitchen garden, in all 
ABOUT [2 ACRES 


The FREEHOLD will be offered for Bale by 
Auotion by 
Mewrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
at The London Auction Mart, 165 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., on Thuraday, July 18, 
1946 (pleas previously acki privately), 





‘The Solicitors ; Messrs. NiGHOIs0", FREELAND & GHEPHERD, 46, Queen Anne's Gate, 5.W.1. 
‘The Auctlencers: Mesers. FARERROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 28, Fleet Strest, E.C.4. 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 


MAPLE & Co. Lro. 


5, GRAFTON &T., MAYFAIR, W.1. 
(Regent 4008' 


¥ 
FRIERN BARNET ee WHETSTONE 
Middlesex 6. mY Toon. 


10 


23, MOUNT 6T., 
GROBVENOR 60., LONDON, W.1 


LITTLE HAMPDEN MANOR, 
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WILSON & CO. 


GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. HOUSE 


Ine altuation 600: 


lovety fs is, on ike Chiltern ._ One hour London. 
VALUABLE SEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
SINGULARLY CHARM. 
ING MODERN HOUSE. In first-rate order a! 
drive, 12 lly appointed 


hat 


ky | 


“oABLa WOODLANDS cottages 
8 and excellent 
outbuildings 


house would bo sold with a small area, 
AUCTION 1N 11 LOTS ON JULY 10 


ELuts, Great Misenden, and Messrs 


ABOUT 383 ACRES The 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers Mesrs. 


. PRETTy & 
Wusor & Co , 23, Mount Strest, W 


weer GUBBEX (% milo charming village, 11 Guild- 

ford) Cholct Dairy Farm, 82 ACRES: genileman’s 
House standing high In beautifully maintained gardens 
(8 aitting, 4 bedroom, 3 with basing, central heating, main 
electric light and water, telephone), cottage, 3 beds, bath, 
dleatrle, model farm buildings with pedigree cowahs dp for 
19, posession of whole september 29, but tenant of land 
would remain ff desired A unique property ut £12,000.— 
‘Woopoveus, London Office, 


gunacy, beautiful Hindhead district. Singularly 

attractive small property 30 ACAZS adjuining National 
Trust land, and the Goklon Valloy, small House (2 altting, 
8 beds, bath h, and c, main electric ght and water), 
TT. dairy premises, over £2,000 recently spent, £7,000 
FREEHOLD, posecesion -Woopcoces, Londen Office 


gouTH CORNWALL, own tiathing beach 214-ACRE 

Mbud Farm, 2 miles favourite yachting contre, Stone 
Howe (2 ritting, 7 bedrooms, bath, main electric) with 
choice soa views, goo and ample buildings for TT cattle, 
PREBHOLD £12,000, possesion —Woopcocks, London 


bed and beautifal ty 
Bout 


9 bed and 
 bethrocnas Sel pace 
3 rece 


Greqvaenc? 
mM 


BEAUTIFUL OLD (4TH CENTURY 


OF HISTORIC INTEREST 


In lovely part of Sussex, About an hour from London. 


, 


Doren 


bedroomi 


jufidings 
realdener, Gontral heating, main water 
ee electrle ght, & c, in all 
and VAL bei ry 


1 Photographs and plan with owner's Agents: Wiizor & (0., 23, Mount Btrect, W 1. 


WOODCOCKS 


SETWEEN GLOUCESTER AND CHELTENHAM 


CHARMING OLD TUDOR MANOR HOUSE (men- 
tloned In Atkins’ Hastory of Gloucestershire 28 dating 
back to the fourteenth century) j.cungs hall, 3 reception 
rons, 8 budroomm, 2 bathrooms, staff sitting room, 2 stair- 
CABDA in services Larvely old-world gardens with a 
wealth ut yow topiary, orchards and paddocks, 6 ACRES 
bounded by stream stabling, garages. POBSES- 
HION  PREEHOLD €6,780.—Inspected and recom 
mended by Woopcoogs, London Office 





DEVON, sloping to trout stream 207-ACRE Farm 

(144 grass), beautifully placed Georgian stylo House 
(4 sitting, 7 beds, bath, h. and ¢), ample farm buildings 
with modern cowsheds, excellent cottag. £8,750 FREE-~ 
HOLD. Possossion September 29.—Woopcooxe, London 
Offa, 


BUCKS. Attestod T.7 Dalry Farm 103 ACRES, com- 

pact modern House (3 sitting, 5 beds, 2 baths, electric 
Night, main water), good and ample buildings with many 
boxes, cottage, 4 beds, tithe frue. £9,500 OR NEAR, 
FREEHOLD. Pomession September —WOODCOCKA, 
London Office 


UERNSEY. Excopticnally choico Reallona in 2 

ACRES with sea viows, particularly lovely grounds 
with abundance of fruit, lounge, 2 reception and large 
billiards room, 5 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 hath- 
toon, wash-hand basins throughout, main services and all 
modern conveniences—Full ditails and photos of Woop 
cocks, London Office 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





Ri per Une. (Min. 3 nes.) Bow fos 1/6. 











AUCTIONS [ae ee ae ot FOR SALE ~ WANTED 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS Ox*tTin, MEY. Picturesque ANYWHERE CORNISH COAST. 
Behwoon Deal end Donor” dbo \muleconet and will soll by Auation (Unless yr slouy sold OO’ onebullt Residence in porfoct SE ml ew er 
lenaine B00 Privately) ‘at The Bear Hotel, Devises, on about 1 Acre Ideal position with delightful one or two months, 8 bedrooms, July 
EOTORY, RINGWOULD 18th July, 1946, at 3 ofolock. southerly aspect. 4 Inrge bedrooms, 2 recep, August. “Rent In ‘advance abd vofeccucee I 
Attractive reai Obed, bath, 4 rer, ete Au a whole or In 8 jolt. Partloulars and plans Hon, | spacious, hall coal tiled Y _Write, Box 891. 
Main water and electricit; ‘ f A , MESeRS. th “Aga” cooker, etc. All main a 
Gardens, and iy & Watiis, The Castle and . In spotless condition Bucks OM MERTS, 30 mile radius 
Auction at Canterbury 27th Paige with va ae 24 and at Romey it roommended aa gy bated to rent, 4-6-Ledroom 
(phone Ingwood (‘phone 780 Freehold.—Mooms . Survey Houso. Careful tenants, highest references. 
GQSERING & COLYER, ASHFORD, {ee Bolt \ & Box, Carshalton. Tel: Wall 2008. Tel. Pinner 5883. 
. Gray's Inn Cham wy gs L- a sale _ BaRKOHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE Preferred 
f ‘acan! Le awi mt] 
patie dpi TO LET Pa a a nd 
Gast Grinstead and Achdown Forest 
h 2 » Gardens Al modernised 4-6 3 
THE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL FRO- A La, APE, NE rooms, gottbulldings, Gat m ie HP, ano 
FARM 700 # pave _ level ‘pocutiful sur’ or ideal for high-class private residential 10W. J. MAYLIN, Statloner and Bookseller, 
Hammerwood, Kast Grinstead rounding, weet furnished, ‘as from July hotel-—Jotms Ageota: mans, Saxion BAND z Weightion Jao. Ba 
modernised ‘contain-  charmi; ‘Residence uy £2 Gopwim, Sherborne: | MEssRs. = 
at, betas wa. Two gontaining & reception b bedrooms, AND Sguarny, Sherborne. c 7 rt oer mal radius. 
e J 
Tian cauipped, Kitchen, Main Scar tatkzonee telephone aed greets ae J" Shoreham » Gaaln dectried = Homes on edroomy garaae, eloctzle 
inelnde cow house for 44 cows, 1% acres, with ample outbuildings, orchard line, London 75 minutes), § miles atteched.—Limn, 1, St, Ian Road, 
sane parlour for 6-unit range ot Exmoor, eae lent aera Rear Fins old maoor brave 7 bedrooms, 8 bath: Gard 
Goong Foon snd dig, barn. ang room Rowling’ Une il fom sation © calles tom  Tooms, d) roepton ‘rgomb Corual, odio, COUNTY. A cm of Spealite dearaste 
With granary over. bling Two modern Barnstaple.—To view (by tgket) auply, fo staf quarters, central Company's feat on jong lease » property table 
fo about 165 ACRES: Soma Hy ertande F Oastle Street, Harastaple? Good farms buildings "20" sie woodland at zat be very lazen gardens with 
Malered. | Vasuat, Pouseasion ‘on sompistion FOR SALE gna mmf Important ond Goniage. Farm let Weal urd house of 10 bed: 
OF purchase, he farm ia sltable for & T-T. , — Gharalag sold Frechold, ‘Vacant ns sep, foomss with sll ‘modern conveniences, 
odation for <i)3p callers and young “n took, Puraisbod” of “erfursinhed -Womineen oe, nhocohamby-es et taken avere-Hox 140, a Preeens . 
Block four cottages. three let to weekly  Grosvenar " wor 4 
why VACANT POMS erika wes ro al Bridgwater ponding oer owes, 18 bet Main stoctsiitg, aaah 
TUR RUDGE & TURNER ynagnificent views to Freach cost. A and adjacent’ to. ‘moorland, =SaIDDER & Co, 77, South Audley Strest, 
the above property by ‘Modern Detached and ‘Channel Wa. 


u mountaine. containing ’ a 
room, every modern 
aise garden, anna court, A f betiooas deme roots 2 anes tive. Pe ag ory ed a 


3 o'clock Grrotzaly (unten sold ‘desical 
privately) Particul Conditions of Bale | YOY. . large lounge, cloak- Partioulars to Loris & 
mabe ed te Bales: Namen Waray ae Frecots, 54.000 (or ie unis Bet. youn.  Beparate varnahia’ Nontters Wale 
er eR ‘High ‘ant Real (Tel 11), Also at » Waves water . Garage for three. Stabling, perties. (—ST0KRS AND 
Grinstead (Tel.: 700/1). bungalow. Grounds inclode some gina, iri 38 Rita Biroet, Dublin. 
———"‘Witrenins Downes COUNTY, RERRY: Ankit the (Kerry arable land, woodland, paddock, terraced gen ‘Oloamel z 
Kasterton, near Devizes, Wviitehire tive A : U ut au sf 


Yeasehold and part frechold Sad Kitohen garden, in all abeut 9 acres. dence or old Farmhouse with 4-5 
‘Freahold, ‘wsual 


offer —Maaens. BYMMONS & Pou pean. foe anes, ee ines 


—Wartionlars to 


Lavington Station 2 a and ‘Estate on the banks Inspected and 
17, ond 10. of wall 
armasOnperihenolD aEMDERTIAL Modern residecee “Aro Mecsidbe’ (i bed: Sea areas, aa Be, Chapel oa sored of siealad. Main 
gASTCOTT and wi to & miles of main station. Tease, 


EXCHANGE W. 


mooneaary: 
Hust ieee, Zonion, BW 


and con- 
Full rooms—- s 
re bea Kolicitcrs, 41, St. Stephens Street, Fase met Serratia Soar tecte ee ates 








ESTATE 


Kensington 1460 
“Matate, Harrods, Londen'’ 


c.3 
DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDER 


Convenient to picturesque village, about 12 miles from 
Taunton. Attractive stone-bullt residence, facing south. 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Cottage, 
large garage, usual outbuildings, electric light, etc. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds, Tennis and other lawns. 


Kitchen garden, mesdowland. In alt about 
4 ACRES 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HaRnons LzD., 34-36, Hunn Crescent, Ealehtabetdae, 8.W.1 
(Tel, : Kensington 1490, ‘Extn, 807) 





IDEAL FOR INSTITUTION, PRIVATE HOTEL, Etc. 
HAMPSHIRE COAST ce 


Uninterrupted sea views with views of 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT AND THE NREDLES. 


FASCINATING LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With hall, 2 rotunda ronma, handsome suite of reecption 
roama, 20 hed and dresslug coors, < bathrooms, complete 
offices. Garngu fof 2 cars, Stabling for 4. Entrance lodge. 
Co,'a electric light and power, Co,'s water and tulephone. 
Independent hot-water supply. Central beating. 


MAGNIFICENT PLEASURE GROUNDS with clumps of 
rhododendrons, teanis and other lawns, well-stocked walled 
kitchon garden, glasshouses, together with 


ABOUT ¥% MILE OF PRIVATE BEACH. 
IN ALL 12% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £168,000 


Inspected and atrongly recommended by Hazkops Lep., 
34-26, Hans Crescant, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (fe.: Hen- 
aington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





KINGSWOOD c4 


AN A CTIVE COTTAGE-TYPE 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


es 


Panelled hall ang ining room, Jounge, cloakroom, 6 bed 
1 ACRE OF GROUND 
Double garage, greenhouse. 
FREEHOLD, £7,250 
‘More land available. 


Mann008 TER Kenting 000. an WOO) 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 








DELIGHTFUL NORTH DEVON ®?. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY CLUB, 
HOTEL, GUEST HOUSE OR INSTITUTION 


Accommodation comprises 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 
reception rooms, Garage for aix cars with accommodation 
over. Vegetable garden, orchard, paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES. 
PRICE FOR QUICK SALE £8,000 
FREEHOLD 


HARRODS 


“ im 34-1 Sy caears Crescent Knightsbridge, 






MARLOW AND HIGH WYCOMBE 
600 FT. UP c.2 


Ana Rely Cari: eine Comen a Brechwoods. 





HANDSOME FLINT AND BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


of most ploaaing dealgn and elevation. Four reception, 10 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ alttiug room. MAIN 
WATER and ELECTRICITY. CKNTRAL HEATING, 


Garago, stabling and good outbuildings, 
TWO COTTAGES 
MATURED GARDENS, good orchard and ® ACRES 
of in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


u Lap., £4.80, Hana Crescent, Knightabridgo:8.W.1 
sano Tal entington 1000.” sin 800.) 





CHARMING PART OF 
SUSSEX COAST 
Unigua2position with frontage to sea, 


e3 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 alectric 1 
4 rreeption rooms, § bedrooms, bethrogms, cle ight 


Extending to about ONE ACRE 
To be Let Unfurniahed or for Sale 


5.W.1 
masa Me Ba se eae 





1946 


OFFICES 
a, 





BEACONSFIELD ad 





ON TWO FLOORS ONLY, 


Three good reception, 6 bed and dreasing, 2 bath, complete 
offices, 


Large garage with chauffeur's flat, 
Beantifully wooded grounds with tunis and other lawnn, 


In all 2% ACRES 


28,975 FREEHOLD 


Role Ay Fasnope (a0. » 36-96, Hann Crescent, its- 
iadge 8.0) .: Kensington 1400. Brn. BUG wwe 





EXETER—17 MILES c.2 


In undulating country, convenient for village and 9 miles 
Shopping Town. 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


3 seceytion rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, sunid’s 

witting room, children's play-cottage uf 2 roums. Gryavita- 

tion water, electric light, central heating throughout. 

2 garages. Workshop. (ivod farmery. Gardens and grounds, 

lake of one acre with rainbow trout, ten acres of arable, 
15 pasture, 7 copse, 


In all about 35 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £9,500 
VACANT POSSESSION, 


Hamzove 1fp., 34-30, Hans Croseont, Koi putebrige, 
London, 8.W.i (Tel: Kensington 1400, 605). 





OUTSKIRTS OF 
BERKS VILLAGE 


3 





A CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 
midst pleasant a errant 3 mation from the main line 


mation with reek Hall, 8 receptions, 
CO.'5 ELECTRIO LIGHT AND Mae HADIATORS, 


GARAGE FOR TWO Cad 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


foepected, and ASS resonates, EW-L 
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FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUT H_SOUTHAMPTON--BRIG! HTON 


BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, Fl... FeAd 
B. FFODDAET FOX, PeAS-L, FeAl. 
f. INBLEY-FOX, ?-A.8.1 3. 


1946 


DORSET 


‘Two miles from Warsham, 10 wiles from the popular constal town of Swanage, 17 miles from Bournemouth, 
« nerd 


‘The Vatuable Freshoid Reeldentla! 
@porting and Agricultural Property 


“ BINNEGAR HALL 
ESTAT! 


Goan ing a fine x fine ponltlon wit with exter. 


Wee and ph pleasant ly situated ‘woll 
away foom the road. The Imposing 
teeny: attinctive ia imo on: 
very ai ve in and cun- 
tana: 15 becdroons, 
stairease hall, Ane mite oe 4 jon 
Tooma, houstkes, 
and completa oie. Main ¢ electricity. 
Ploturesque entrance ludge, Fine range 
of stabling, aArages, ete, chanffour's 
cottage, 0 quttages. Hinnegar Farm, 
with excelent buildings 
itd about ee AGREE. 


Further particulars may be obtained of the Joint Agunta: Mceara, ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 51a, 
Christchurch Road, Bournomuut 


BOURNEMOUTH, WEST engl 


the moet charming rasidences fn this first-class residential 


lous to 
ot Goer Die, Chine Bane ete nena Seen bus routs, 


cost, and it it ls so planned 
that it a be ron rene a 
of aten 


igre: 


eo. ee 
cars,  Well-ke 
with greenhouse, 
PRIDE £10,000 Held on lease expiring g, Deoember 25, 1901, st an annual ground 
‘Vacant Porsessivn will be given on completion of the purchase. 
For further particulars, apply, Fox & Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 
‘Tel: Hournemouth 482.) 


By order of the Bzecutors of O. R. H. Hury, deceased. 
In a magnificent position facing the New Forest, close to Southampton Water 


The Delightful Freehold Residential Estate 
“ APPLEMORE,"’ DIBDEN, near SOUTHAMPTON 


Modern Detached Keastdence containing & bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recapticn rooms, 
Kitehen and offices. Carage accommodation for 2 cars, Rlevtrie light from private 
plant. Main water. 

Modern detached bungalow let to gardener who would remain on the property. 
Matured grounds and heathland extending to nearly 30 Acres. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence and grounds on completion. 


‘To be Sold by Auction at The Polygon Hotel, Gouthampton, Tuesday, July 16, 
1846. 


Bolicitorn ; Menars. H, E. & W. Bury, 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Auctioncerm : Mosars, Fux & Sons, 2 and 8, Gibba Road, Above Bar, Southampton, 
at Bourpemouth and 


inouln'’n Ino Hiekis, Landon, W.C.2, or Messrs, Fox & SOnH, 44-52, Old 


BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


On the delightful Bososmbe Manor Estate, Detached Modern Freshold 
Residence 


Well constructed of brick 
and rough-cast, with slated 
roof, close to the sea and 
maim shopping centre. Five 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
rreeption rooms, kitchen 
and offices, © Excellent 
garage. All main services, 
Well matured garden with 
lawns, flower beds, and 
borders and = cragy-paved 
paths. 


VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1048. PRICK £6,800 FREEHOLD 


View by appointment through the Agenta: Wox & Sons, 780, Ohristchurch Road, 
Boscombe, or 44-52, Oki Christchurch Road, Rournemauth. 


Overlooking the sea. South aspect. 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
An opportunity to acquire a proporty raeith secluded grounds having direct access 


FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE KNOWN AS '' KINQMERE,”” 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA 


Six bedrooms, 2 modern 

bathrooms, 4 recoption 

fooma, cloakroom, maid's 

sitting room, ample domeca- 
tio offices. 


Delightful grounds of about. 
1 acre including tennis 
court, 


Valuable frontage to fore- 
shore. 


‘To be eeld by Auction at 

‘The Old Ship Hotel, 

Brighten, on Tuesday, 
10th July, 1848. 


Bolicitors : Mears. WooLLzy, TYLER & BURY, 5-0, Ciemwat's ln, London WCE 
Auetionsers : Fox & Bons, 117, We + Wester, Road, righton, ‘Telephone 1 Hove £277 


DORSET 


Sf arses eponl fe Cie een Deere Dies eter Oe Srv Prt ee nee rare on ae arene err ce 


wbjeot of an article in COUNTRY 
Ciitin 2 amulet fram © good Golf Course, 


CHOICE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


unique. in character and possessing 
every modern comfurt and convenlence 
with PICTUREAQUER NORFOLK 
REED THATCHED HOUSE 
coutalning 
4 bedrooms (ail fitted basins h. and 6,), 
bathroom, oak-panslied entrance hall 
and dining room, delightful 
maasuring 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 Ins., loggia, 
kitehen and complete offices. 


wits ce 


Gardener’s Garages, work- 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £8,000, FREEHOSSS 


tists rae sais ‘sad 


For further particulars apply : Mesers, Hanay Baswak & Sox, Lrp., Tho tistate Office, West Moors, Dorset; and 
Messrs, Fox & Sows, 44-52, Old Christehurch Road, Rournemouth. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD OHRISTCHUROGH 
Telephone: Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 


ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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NIFE All-Steel Batteries 
4 












enclosed. 


@ Completely inert on open 
circuit and does not suffer 
from local action and 
standing loss. 

@ No corrosive fumes. 

@ Alkaline electrolyte snon- 


corrosive to all cell parts, 
including terminals. 


That’s why there fs 


Nife Batteries ars not yet available for private cars or domestic wireless, 


@ Active material totally 
















the sort of | you need 


ell 


show you how fo get it 





Standard, pre-cast Marley units can 
be used for almost every type, size 
and shape of building or cattle 
yard. You've only to give us par- 
ticulars of your requirements and we'll forward 
a descriptive leaflet showing how we can meet 
them, Remember, all Marley buildings are built 
to last, from reinforced concrete, and do not 
involve you in heavy maintenance costs. 

To avoid delay, please include with your enquiry the name of 
your focal Council as well as stating your full postal address. 


MARLEY rarm Buildings 


Head Office : london Read, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent 
Tete euchoptriags 415 


Las MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. 
i Sevenodi Cader, Bishonbriges near Glasgow. 


ks 2251. Scortish Office 
Works ‘hroughout the Country, 








NIP@ BATTERIES LTD., Hunt End Works, Reddlech, Wores. 





Empire WINES ‘Tha Sunsex ls Gus Of the oldaxe 


“ : breeds and produces the great- 
est amount of quality beef, yet 
thrives on poorish pastures 
and proves surprisingly econ- 
omical to maintain. 


“ PROPRILTORB 
SOUTHARDS oF LONDON 


Metaldehyie 


eaiTian MADE 


IN PACKETS, 1/3. 2/4. 5/6 
Obtainable from 
Chemists, Ironmongers & Seedsmen 
SoleConcessionairasforthaU.K.& Eire 
H. § NAPP LIMITED 
3&4. Clements ian, LONDON.W.C.2 


SUSSEX HERD BOOK SOCIETY 


&, BROADWAY EAST, DENHAM, near UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 


Peacetime 
Luxury 


THE MIRACLE TOOL 
FOR POST ee 


Far Quicker and Cheaper than 
Digging Holes. No Loose or 
Split Posts. No Ramming. For 
food, Iron or Concrete Posts. 


Send for Folder No. 41. 


DRIVALL 


GEO. MONRO LTD., 
WALTHAM CROSS : HERTS. 








CHANGE of ADDRESS 


VAUGHAN 


(C. 8B. VAUGHAN (GUNS) LTD.) 


beg to inform their clients that this 
business is still in the Vaughan family 
and they have now removed to 


33 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
(Off the Strand) 
Guns, Rifles, Fleld Glasses, Split 


Cane Salmon & Trout Rods & 
Reels. Highest Prices Given 


Tel: TEMple Bar 5636 
CLOSED! ON SATURDAYS 


OUR ONLY ADDRESS 
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‘PNEUMATIC 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 


1, An Air-chamber replaces the old- 
fashioned felt wad, and acts as & 
“cushion” which absorbs much of the 
force of the inevitable backward kick. 

2. The Pneumatic Air-chamber Cork 
Wad, combined with the Domed Cards, 
makesa perfect gas check, which incresses 
velocity, and gives greater killing power. 


3. As the full force of the explosive gases 
Is always used for driving, even at a long 
range neumatic Cartridges are deadly. 
‘ou will enjoy this extra power. 
4. Long shots once considered hopeless 
become possible clean kills, because the 
perfect gas chack Increases velocity, gives 
greater range,and lowers barre! pressure. 


5. Gun-headache, the bane of many 2 good shot, is the result of 
shock brought about by recoil. Pneumatic Cartridges remove the 
cause of Gun-headache with its accompanying fatigue, simply by 
reducing recoil. 
If you have difficulty in getting supplies locally, please write direct to the factory. 
‘THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO., LTD., 6, HOLYROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 


REFLECTING | CREOIT 
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Sl Parozone keeps linen and white 
= chings In perfect shape, always white 
and fresh, something of which to be 
; proud... . 
ft helps in many a household chore, 
adding sparkle and brilliance to the 
home wherever there are tiles or 
glass, porcelain or white woodwork. 
It kills grease, removes stains . .. It’s 
& treasure In avery home. Parozone, 
for linens—unaurpassed; for other 
uses—-without equal. 

FROM YOUR GROCER OA STORE 


PARIIZONE 


ne THAN BLEACH 


SSSsSsSssssscm, 


DOES 
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FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


TABLEWARE 


Every stticle is a perfect example of 
true craftsmanship and possesses its own 
individual attraction, At present the 


demand for export restricts our supplies 
for the home market. We look forward 
to the day when we shall be free to offer 
this beautiful ware to every home. 


As Beautiful as Old Silver 
and it will never tarnish. 





Products of 
J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., OLD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALI. 


Wits. Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steet 









“Mother used to dread 
washday— I don’t get it!" 


the many hundred women 
who are already proud owners 
of ADA—the new clectric washing machine—wash 
day is now “that dream cometruc”. Because it is a0 
strong, it is very gentle, to be trusted with precious 
undies or prized blankets. Because it is so simple, 
it can be used as easily as 
your vac, or radio. ADA is 
sold through electric dealers. 


Enquire or write for leaflet to: 
AJAX DOMESTIC APPLIANCE Co., Ltd., 
Dept. D. HALIFAX. Yorks 




















Tarragon 
Garlic ¥ 
Chili 


DUFRAIS 


Bilder 
Cider 
Eschalet 
; ete. 


AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 


BUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
of. South Lambeth Bd. 6.0.8 
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REVELATION 


SCIENTIFICALLY LUGGAGE 


Packing can be a frightful bore or, with cleverly planned 
luggage, it can really be quite fun . . . 

With a REV-ROBE, for instance, the creaseless folding 
and packing of up to a dozen dresses is literally a matter 
of seconds, and with a REVELATION suitcase there is the 
certalnty that, whatewer you put In, it will always close 
with ease. 

Supplies are only a fraction of the demand ; s0 please be 
patient until your Stores or Luggage Dealers can supply you. 





REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies Led.} 





MINTONS LTD 


VOTRIX 





Minton China marks the perfection of a century 
and a half of artistry and craftsmanship; its 
beauty and distinction are traditional, and with 
happier days returning, Minton will contribute 
still more widely to the joy of gracious living. 


MINTON 


The World's Most Beantiful China 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT . EST. L799 





Why 
it is wise 
to say... 


wow LETS HAVE A 
GIN AND VOTRIX 


Cer 






roped guarded ki Ppar gases lhl seen cated 
is the exact method of preparation — the proportions 
of the aromatic herbs, and the method of introducing 
them to the wine. 


Fortunate in the possession of an ancient recipe, 
weil tried and proved by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection of fisvour by 
using delicious wine from selected Empire grapes and 
blending it with aromatic herbs in thé old and accepted 
traditional method. The result is public knowledge, 
yet, because Votrix is prepared in England it is still 
available at a fair price. 


VERMOUTH=2: 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD.. KINGSTON, SURREY 
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’ MISS MARY MARKHAM 


Miss Markham is the elder daughter of Sir Charles Markham, Bt Be., and the late Lady Delamere. She has 
served for four and a half years with the A-T. 
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FOOD POLICY 


N this country people still expect to be told 
I frankly the full facts that underlie Govern- 
ment decisions. Farmers and housewives will 
not be convinced of the necessity for cuts in 
livestock production until the position in other 
countries has been honestly stated. If the 
Cabinet are wise they will make sure that all the 
facts are ascertained and nothing hidden. It 
may be inevitable for us to reduce the output 
from our dairy cows, pigs and poultry in order to 
provide the bare necessities of food for women 
and children in Europe, but so fur the reports 
brought home by visitors to Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland do not indi- 
cate that there is anything like a famine in 
Western Europe as a whole, Other peoples are 
feeding better than we are to-day, and their 
Governments are promising an early remission 
of rationing altogether. 

Then there is the strange fact that Czecho- 
slovakia, which is on the list of U.N.R.R.A. for 
food relief, is buying hatching eggs, pedigree 
sheep and pedigree boars to build up her live- 
stock numbers at a time when farmem in 
Britain have to slaughter pigs and poultry 
wholesale because there are not the feeding-stuffs 
for them. It should not be an inrpossible task 
for a small mission of clear-headed men to put 
the whole picture in true perspective. 

There is confusion, too, about our home 
food production programme. Farmers are being 
besought to grow more wheat fur next year’s 
harvest, but the wheat prices remain unsatis- 
factory compared with the return from barley 

‘ing, and the fanming commuffity is left in 
doubt about the country’s real needs, A further 
wage increase takes effect this month, and the 
fixed prices for all farm produce are being revised 
upwards. To meet the farmers’. justifiable 
claims the prices and increases will need to be 
substantial, because there wil] be smaller quan- 
tities of milk and other livestock products over 
which the increased charge can now be spread, 
This dislocation in food policy has wide reper- 
cussions, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deplores his inability to allow more remissions in 
the Purchase Tax on household essentials, but 
he explains that he is facing the {oss of 
£48,000,000 in beer duty. 

Even at this time of food crisis Government 
Departments seem incapable of co-ordinating 
their efforts. By the Civil Aviation Bill one 
Minister is taking drastic powers to acquire more 
agricultural land for airfields without even the 
provision that he must consult the Minister of 
Agriculture before he sterilises good farming 
land. Is not the time overdue for food produc- 
tion in this country to be given first priority ? 
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The farmer is doing his best to feed the industrial 
millions. He is looking for an unequivocal 
lead and help rather than hindrance from 
Whitehall. 
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OVERSPILL AND AGRICULTURE 


HE Rural District Councils which were 

created half a century ago, in an attempt to 
systematise a chaos of services most of which 
ended at the parish boundary, have had a time 
of severe trial in a largely unsympathetic world. 
They are often accused of unenterprising apathy 
and compared, to their great disadvantage, with 
their urban rivals. This is a manifest injustice. 
Except where they have gained in rating value 
from some form of urban development and 
their constituent parishes have often remained 
as poor as the mice in the parish churches— 
quite unable to cope with large scale reorganisa- 
tion of services over their areas. Nor has their 
growing dependence on the County Councils 
made things easier, and in face of many attacks 
it would not be surprising had they capitulated 
to any new form of regional administration 
which relieved them of a thankless task. No 
local authorities, however, have shown more 
self-respect and independence, and now that 
they are assured of a better showing in the 
financial picture, it is quite evident that they 
are determined to survive. Their present danger 
arises chiefly from the often unbridled ambitions 
of County Boroughs with unlimited capacity for 
overspill, who are now claiming increases in 
area up to 200 per cent. All these claims will 
come before the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, and it is to be hoped that this new 
judicial body will feel itself competent to take 
into account more general factors than the mere 
existing efficiency of the services which large 
and wealthy urban authorities can so easily 
provide, but which, till now, the rural authori- 
ties could not. Otherwise the scales will be 
heavily weighted against the rura] authorities, 
and they will be in danger of worse financial 
trouble as the towns expand, if not of actual 
obliteration. 


. 


ELOW--warm, swollen plains where fat 
things lap and wallow; 
Above—proud mountains lift commanding crags; 
Between these lie ways 
Which few men seek or follow. 


Amongst the scented blossom, the fronds and swift 
wings beating, 

Of these faint paths, a limpid rivulet flows 

Hidden from all but eager eyes, 

Jts coul, quiet song repeating. 


No hooves of beasts here plunge, no traveller 
uni 

Can find this stream, whose waters ave so clear 

That seeing is to feel unclean, 

Foul breath'd, athivst, and weary. 


Beyond no seas this place, behind no lowering 
mountain, 

But every waiting here at hand, at heart; 

These shaded ways still ache for feet, 

For lips yearns this pure fountain. 


D. W. Rzynoips. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION 
over the country, War Department 


LL 
AX Gasper signs and barbed wire entangle- 
ments remind us how much of this land is still 


restored to public enjoyment. More serious 


400,000 gallons of milk a year as part of the 
price we are paying for this piece of vandalism | 


THE CULT OF THE WINDOW-BOX 


N% the least contribution to the gaiety of 
London during the Victory celebrations 
was made by the richly dight window-boxes 
which suddenly appeared to enliven facades 
war-scarred and unpainted these six or seven 
years. The flags and the banners have departed, 
but, happily, some of the window-boxes remain. 
They are going to be allowed to remain on Govern- 
ment buildings for the duration of the summer, 
and the Ministry of Works has undertaken to 
consider the suggestion that they should become 
an annual feature, Some of the more enter- 
prising clubs and commercial firms have joined 
in the floral display, and it is much to be hoped 
that the cult of the window-box may be generally 
revived to brighten the drab surroundings in 
which Londoners are compelled to live and work 
to-day. Red, white and blue are naturally much 
in evidence, the first two supplied by those 
old standbys, the geranium and the marguerite, 
while dwarf hydrangeas have done their best to 
provide the blue—albeit an Air Force blue. But 
another year we need not be confined to patriotic 
colour schemes, Petunias thrive well in window- 
boxes and look very gay; earlier in the year there 
is all the range of the bulbs from crocuses to 
tulips; and there is something to be said, par- 
ticularly in these days, for the calceolaria- 
geranium combination beloved of our grand- 
parents, if only to remind us that there were 
once scrambled eggs and tomatoes. 


DWINDLING SPECIES 


PAPER on The Decline of Oyster Popula- 

fions in a recent issue of Nature, by Dr. F. 
Gross and J. C. Smyth, of Edinburgh University, 
contains a paragraph of unusual interest to 
naturalists and conservationists in general. It 
reads :— 

It would seem that when an animal la- 
tion has beon reduced below a certain imom 
the trend towards extinction continues although 
the main cause of the decline—-over-fishing in the 
per crea iy inne eer asta glares ihe 
explana’ behaviour may perhaps 
found in the circumstance that under adverse con- 
ditions ay ing the limit of adaptation the 
community will die out unless there are sufficient 
genetic variants t which can survive these 
conditions and establish the breeding stock of a 
Population increasingly better adapted to the 
prevailing set of conditions. 

Here would seem to be a possible tion of 
the position and trend of such birds asthe chough 
and the kite, and even se some future date, if 
no improvement occurs) of the corn-crake, - 
neck and barn-owl. And here js, in effect, a 
warning against the optimistic notion that a 

jes can be allowed to decline to rarity level 
and then be saved by strict conservation at the 


last moment, It is 5 ted that the oyster 
situation might be the “‘mass- 
hybridisation of at least twenty varieties from 


different geographical communities, and parti- 
cularly from northern rather than southern com- 
munities’; but it would not be quite 20 easy to 
apply comparable measures to higher forms of 
, nor do those higher forms produce—like 
oysters—a million offspring. 


A COUNTRYM 


AM not really qualified to give any opinion 

on corn-growing as I did not start my career 

as a British farmer until forced to join the 
ranks of the agriculturists in the interests of my 
hens in 1940. At the same time I am not con- 
fessing that 1 know nothing whatsoever about 
crops, as in other lands I have grown third-class 
tice, which was almost uneatable—though I 
should be very glad of it now; second-class maize, 
which was afflicted with only two serious insect 
peata; and barley which was nearly first-class as 
regards grain, but almost totally deficient in 
straw. With this smali experience behind me 
Task of those better qualified to know, what are 
the good points of dredge corn, and why in this 
country do we sow a mixture of three growths — 
barley, oats peas—which do not come to 
maturity at the same time, and all of which, it 
seems to me, resent the presence of the other 
corns and go out of their way to show it? The 
barley usually ripens before the oats and, being 
over-ripe when harvested, drops a considerable 
percentage of the grains on the field before being 
carried, or the oats, in a hurry to catch up with 
the barley, have time only to form husks and 
omit the essential kernels. I am not quite cer- 
tain what the peas do, as in the seed corn I obtain 
there are so few of them that they are only able 
to establish about ten observation posts in 2 one- 
acre field, and wood-pigeons soon locate them. 

e e 


e 
r | Bema! only reazon I can see for growing dredge 
corn is that it is the one crop which official- 
dom allows the harassed poultryman to sow for his 
hens, andi is the sort of thing ne would expect 
from ter 
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A CORRIE LOCHAN IN GLENCOE 


By. 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


Those whose weary, thankless task it is to 
feed hens night and morning in these days 
when the food one has to offer them is almost 
as unsatisfactory as that which one has to eat 
oneself will have noticed that hens comment 
volubly on the fare provided, and when one has 
had to listen to these remarks tur over six years, 
one learns the language.,and understands it. 
I have noticed that there is always a strong 
under-current of adverse criticism—a running 
commentary of complaint—when the mash pro- 
vided has been eked out considerably with 
boiled chat potatoes, and at the present time, 
when the heavily whiskered flabby relics of last 
year’s crop figure largely in the meals now that 
the carly potatoes have arrived, the remarks 
sound almost unprintable. 

On the days when my birds receive a ration 
of the corn I have grown, the wild 
enthusiaam displayed when the first grains fall 
is soon disseminated, and the remark one hears 
in every corner of the run is : ‘Why doesn’t the 
silly fool give us only barley, and why do these 
damned empty husks have to be thrown to us?” 
I wish I could get them to grasp that barley is 
required for beer, and that the “workers” of 
Great Britain must have their beer. If it is 
pointed out that a considerable proportion of 
these “ workers" are on strike, the answer is that 


ig 


more beer, Then again we are constantly 


-to the numbers of the real “workers,” and 


shortly that very leisured class, the G.P. doctors 
of the land, are to be enrolled in the ranks, It is 
presumed that when the doctors qualify for the 
rank of “worker” they will endeavour to live 


Captain Edward Grace 


N’S NOTES 


up to the standard expected, but I do not know 
what is going to happen in the future whena 
man severs his radial artery, or develops acute 
appendicitis, at a time when all the doctors 
and surgeons of the area are on strike for another 
5d. an hour, 
* s 
T is said—there may be no truth in the rum- 
our, of course—but it is said that the doctors 
of a neighbouring town have formed themselves 
into a syndicate, and acquired for a term of years 
the sole fishing rights ona long carrier of our local 
river. This carrier, which is approximately a 
mile and a half Jong, and is of such dimensions 
that it might rank as a stream, was not so very 
long ago a sanctuary and haven of rest for some 
of the rare indigenous trout from the main river. 
The water conditions were more to their liking 
than those of the big river, pike were few and far 
between, and in the days before the war I never 
failed to pull up on the little brick bridge—often 
to the sound of angry honks from behind-—-to 
look at and admire three very big fellows who 
were generally to be seen lurking in the shadow 
of the arch. I regret to say that they dis- 
appeared from the water somewhere about the 
time when our American allies occupied the local 
aerodrome. I have often wondered why trout 
lie up under road bridges : whether it is because 
see’ like the situation, the shade from the arch, 
the complimentary remarks of the discarn- 
ing public, or whether they do it out of cussed- 
ness to fill the passing angler with envy and 
covetousness, and also to cause him to pull up 
suddenly in his car to the intense annoyance of 


behind, 

It is the intention of the doctors, I am told, 
to net this stream of its coarse fish and stock it 
with trout from the neighbouring hatchery, and, 
from what I know of the carrier and its possi- 
bilities, I should say the local G.P.s and special- 
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ints in the syndicate are on to a very good thing. 
The only possible fly in the ointment, now that 
the doctors of this country are to be con- 
scripted, drilled, regimented and brought into 
line, is the uneasy feeling that the Government 
may endeavour to controi their sports as well as 
their professional activities, and take ax much 
interest in their fishing rods as they will batt 
in their stethoscopes. Vast A uantities of pa 
might be expended on forms showing the num! 
of fish introduced originally and the numbers 
estimated to be in existence at the end of each 
fishing week, together with a nominal roll of all 
doctors in the syndicate, showing time spent on 
idle pursuits to the detriment of their calling 
with their total caich, which would have to be 
worked out on the " fish intake per doctor hour” 
system, 
s . . 
T is our tum in this corner of England to 
suffer from a real plague of slugs such as are 
reported from year to year in other parts. The 
alugs, like the poor, arc always with us, but in this 
area in the past there has always been a certain 
amount of restraint about the activities of the 
slug. Two or three comfortable-looking fellows 
would be found under a stone if one turned it, 
but if one goes in for the pastime of turning 
stones one must expect to find something 
repellent, Also in a row of lettuces a few leaves 
of a plant or two would show well scalloped 
edges, here and there a dwarf bean would poke 
up through the soil a neck from which the head 
had been neatly severed, and the finest straw- 
berry on the bunch would often have an alder- 
man-sized slug deeply embedded in its crimson 
flank. The depredations, however, did not go 
much farther than this, and an application of 
one of the many slug remedies would enable the 
gardener to hold his own, which is as much as, 
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All this is written in the past tense as this 
year the situation is very different, for one day 
one will look with satisfaction at a well-defined 
tow of pale green shoots where one sowed the 
Jettuce seed, and the following morning one will 
decide one must be from hallucinations 
and “seeing things,” as not one trace of green 
is visible, The row of peas, which on the firat 
day one felt one sown far too thickly for 
proper prolific » looks more or less in 
accordance with the garden book's instruction 
on the second, a trifle on the thin side on the 
third, while on the fourth one has to go and 
took at the docket at the end of the row to ascer- 
tain if one has sown peas there or not, Also the 
numbers of the slugs are such that easily acces- 
sible growths on the surface of the soil are 
insufficient for their needs, and this has resulted 
in the evolution of a pioneer type, which have 
learned to climb to Tec heights where they 
can cut off dahlia bee, and even the shoots of 
buddleia and other shrubs. 

Ld 

HERE are any amount of slug extermina- 

tors, deterrents, and poisons on the market : 
so many, in fact, that when one enters the 
seedsman’s shop one notices that far more space 
is taken up with the various preparations to 
protect seeds and than with the seeds 
themselves. All of these may be quite effective if 
the weather plays its part, but when every day 
and every night there is a downpour of rain 
lasting for several hours, these potent chemicals 
are washed deep into the soil, possibly finding 
their way ultimately to the neighbouring river 
to exercise their destructive effect on the fly 
which should hatch for the trout’s benefit. 

‘Years ago, when a slug-infested garden in 
Dorset nearly broke my heart, I employed a 
kill-or-cure remedy which was recommended to 


burnt limestone from the neighbouring kiln, 
See ee ine 
warm, , Muggy one lugs apprecia’ 

to such an extent that even the old and infirm 
sally forth to amuse themselves—I went out 
ai meee ee bet ee ey ee 
the garden. The following morning the surface 
of the soil looked as if it has experienced a slight 
fall of snow, but on every inch of the white sur- 
face there was a small patch, and the 
small greenish patch was all that was left of a 
cremated slug. In one night I had exterminated 
almost every slug in the , but as I had also 
exterminated most of growth I was 
tying to protect isnot ar shall try again. 


Ae the pos time f am using another old- 

remedy recommended by the same 
farmet. on one which dates back to the Yaya before 
chemicals played any part in agriculture, This 
is the use of the sharp spiny beard or whiskers 
of barley, which is to be eFocad in a heap where 
the ing machine worked last autumn, and 
which is called  hawes”’ in these parts, “‘cavins"’ 
over the border in Dorset, and has probably a 
different name in every county in England. In 
the Middle East it is called tib% and the poor old 
camel has to eat it. This spread generously— 
and, as it costs nothing, one can be generous— 
round everything one wishes to protect is far 
mote effective in constantly wet weather than 
any of the modern products, for the slugs abhor 
it. One realises what the slugs must suffer 
through coming in contact with it when one 
works with the threshing party of a barley stack 
ona hot autumn day, and experiences the sensa- 
tion of a hundred fragments of needle-like 
“cavins” which have stuck in the middle of 
one’s perspiring back. It must be even worse 
for the slug, for his back is far stickier, and he 


or even more than, he dare expect. me by the local farmer. I obtained a load of has no hands with which to scratch himself! 


IN BEDDGELERT FOREST 


Written and Illustrated by 
J. D. U. WARD 


FTER the many long weeks of winter spent at an office 
desk it was good once again to subside on a tussock, to 
pull off my shoes and to shake out the accumulation of 

dead, dry flowers of heather. Those simple actions, dull or 
even tedious in themselves, were raised by association—by nos- 
talgic remembrance of past days on moor and in forest— 
into a positive pleasure. 

Now there was a new joy added to the ald, There were not 
only the familiar delights of typical foothill country—a com- 
bination of sheep pasture, forest and rocky outcrops, all chan- 
nelled by swift, smal! streams, bright and musical, and backed by 
mountains whose crests still retained the snows of winter—but 
also Carnarvonshire was a new and quite unfamiliar county to 
me, and the voices which came from above (ichuff, tchuff) were 
unknown. The three dark birds circling with the buoyant grace 
of buzzards were evidently choughs, which I had thought sur- 
vived only on a few parts of the coast. But here, not far 
from Beddgelert and near the 2,000 ft. contour, they still nest in 
the deserted copper-mines. Below, among the larger trees, the 
eg marten (a much rarer animal than the polecat) still goes 

is primeval way, with his chances of survival notably improved 

by the return of the forests which are his natural habitat. 

Beddgelert Forest begins a mile to the north-west of the 
village, and a good walker, starting from the camp or hostel 
near the forester's house, can make the summit of Snowdon in 
less than two hours. Of the forest's 3,000 acres, about 1,000 
have been planted, and not more than another 500 are plantable, 
so that within the forest there will always be open spaces, 
where the views of mountains will dominate the scene. On 
this particular spring day the bleating of lambs, the trilling of 
curlews and the cries of two peewits were mingled in the lower 
sheep-pastiires, and the upper air, which at one time held the 
choughs, was often occupied by buzzards and ravens, some- 
times in half-serious combat. It was then early for birds not 
resident during the winter and 
I saw neither ring-ouzel nor 
dipper hor yet grey wagtail— 
typical of the high hills 
and mountain streams—and 
only one wheatear, 

More remarkable still, in 
two days we observed not 
a single rabbit. When wo 
met the forester (who told 
us where the choughs nested) 


IMMATURE SPRUCE IN 
SCALE BESIDE A MINIA- 
TURE SALMON RIVER. THE 
PLANTATIONS OF THE 
FORESTRY COMMISSION'S 
HIGH ELEVATION EXPERI- 
MENT CAN BE SEEN ON 
THE HILLSIDE IN THE 
BACKGROUND 
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LOOKING SOUTH-EAST ACROSS . BEDDGELERT 


FOREST, THE DRAINED LAKE MENTIONED IN THE 
ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE IS TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
CENTRE OF THE PICTURE 


(Rig) NATURAL OAK SCRUB AND A VIEW OF MOEL 
HEBOG FROM THE NORTH-EAST ‘ 


T asked him about his fortunate freedom from the worst of all 
forest pests: had he badgers to kecp them down? A few, but 
this was not much of a place for rabbits anyhow. He had many 
foxes. What did the foxes live on, if there were no rabbits? 
Voles—and the voles had done serious damage to the trees in 
some parts of the forest. Obviously the foxes were his friends? 
Yes, but they were very numerous, and other people's interests 
had to be considered also, so that it was necessary to limit their 
incyease. I glanced at his Lakeland terrier, who looked businesslike. 

There were a few pheasants about,;but we saw only three 
wood-pigeons. That, said the forester, was where the peregrine 
falcons did good work. But when chickens were about, they were 
devils. And last year he'd brought back three fantails from 
Carnarvon. . The first day he let them out a falcon had one: the 
second day another went; and the third day the last was taken. 
I commented thgt white pigeons would be visible a long way off, 
to a peregrine; and an academic ecologist, when told of the matter, 
later remarked, “A very nice example of a species’ failure to 
survive in an unsuitable habitat.” But it must have been galling 
to lose one’s fantails so swiftly. 

Beddgelert's high elevation experiment, planted by the 
Forestry Commission in 1929 to test the suitability of various 
trees for establishment at the higher levels, is an obvious and 
interesting feature of several general views of the forest. It is 
stretched—like a rug thrown on a sofa-back for display—up a steep 
mountain slope. The simple, rectangular pattern made by the 
plots of different species is well defined at the lower end (1,300 
feet) and in the centre, but at the top it.seems to be worn very 
thin, for the site was chosen partly for maximum exposure and 
no tree loves being planted 1,800 feet high on a windswept Welsh 
Mountain. 

Waiking across some rough ground on the way to the experi- 
ment, we chanced upon a small heap of empty “303 cases. “’ Mili- 
tary training?’ I enquired. The forester nodded. ‘‘They used all 
that stuff on concentrated fire into the forest. I asked them, 
coukin't they shoot at one of the many bare stretches of mountain- 
side, but they took no notice. Now I've got broken leaders and 
wounded trees all through that area. Daftness! But they showed 
a bit more sense with this stretch of derelict railway. They used to 
push some of the old trucks up the narrow-gauge line and then set 
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them running downhill so that they made perfect 
targets for anti-tank rifles.” 

We crossed a valley bottom, only three years 
planted with Norway spruce and still thickly ciad 
with Molinia carrulea, the blue grass of the moun- 
tains, now dead and dried to a pale shade of beige. 
“T should be afraid of cigarette-ends here,” I said. 
“Yes, but one cam only take every possible precau- 
tion, make all the obvious preparations and a few 
not-so-obvious for fighting any fire that does occur, 
and then not worry.” 

It was a sensible attitude, but a man might well 
have felt heavily burdened with the charge of so 
much beauty (for Beddgelert must be one of the 
loveliest of all forests in Britain) at a time when fire- 
risks were severe, especially in an area which the 
public was more or less invited or encouraged to visit. 

Soon we were hopping over peat-drains, dug 
four feet deep. The men had brought up many pieces 
of old bog oak, relica of trees that doubtless grew 
here more than a millennium before a domineering 
English king exhibited his baby son as first Prince of 
Wales in the castle eight or nine miles north of the 
spot on which we stood. 

Such ground as this presents the forester with 
complex problems: there have been promising 
experiments, bat several questions remain un- 
answered. Newly planted Norway spruce or other 
trees respond to the boost of a phosphate, but they 
later go into check. No forester could be confident 
of what to do when he saw the Molinia interspersed 
with such depressing indicators as bog myrtle and 

odel and know that below lay four or more 
feet of peat. Where there were rushes and mosses, 
the prospects were better, and some trees were going 
away well, 

‘We were acon out of the worst area and into 
a mixed compartment where the several different 
species were planted in groups, which gave an effect 
of variety and constantly changing interest. The 
silver fir Abies nobilis was doing very well and the 
Serbian spruce (Picea ormorika) a relatively new 
foreat tree for Britain, tooked most promising; there 
were the familiar Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and 
Japanese larch; outstandingly graceful and full of 
vigour was the western hemlock (T'suga heterophylla). 
In some places the lower branches brashed from the 
Tsuga bad struck whore they had fallen on the moist 
ground, and the same thing seemed to be happening, 
though less frequently, with Picea ormorika, and 
Thuya plicate, One of Nature's whims: here that 
occurred by accident, yet a furlong back, on ground 
not greatly dissimilar, trees could be established only 
doubtfully and at considerable expense. 

We climbed to the base of the high elevation 
experiment and sat down just below it to enjoy lunch 
and the view, to the east, of Snowdon's while crest 
through the spikes of Norway spruce leaders. We 
were certainly lucky with the weather: no rain, 
plenty of sun, and Snowdon was now quite free of 
cloud. Two hours before, the wind had seemed to be 
playing at dressing up the mountain, which one 
minute would be heavily hooded with dense 
cloud, next lightly veiled with semi-transparent 


mist, and next adorned with a peart-; collar, 
hung round the neck (as it pare Shite three 
hundred feet of pointed head was left in the sun- 
shine above. 
To the south, beyond the forest's bow: 
(and to the right or west of those plantations 
which stretched back down the valley at whose 
misty end lay Aberglaslyn Pass) rose the hump 
of Moel Hebog. Pointing south-west, the forester 
said that there was a small asbestos mine high 
on that mountain, but most of the old workings 
nearer to us were disused slate-quarries, and it 
‘was on the waste out-turn of one that we later 
found stagshorn moss and the rare parsley fern. 
I glanced at the map for names: Bwich y 
Ddwy-elor, Dol-Evan-Gethin, Cwm Trwsgyl. 
The plantation behind us, that had looked 
tug-like at a distance, was full of interest and 
is near = the professional forester, but 
no at apparently as an afterthought 
there had been planted up the full length, and 
just outside the original experiment, lines of 
beech and Abies nobilis. It was interesting that 
the beech seemed to be vigorous and healthy 
(though in shapes quite other than those 
required for timber!) up to about 1,500 feet, 
while the line of the Abtes, which I had associ- 
ated with the lower slopes and the moist valleys, 
ee oe tothe 1,800 ft. contour. 
s slope was prodigious, 
and we were told that this was one of the very 


few plantations in England and Wales to have 
suffered avalanche damage—from the slipping 
of snowdrifts as opposed to mere snowbreak of 
individual trees from the direct falling of snow. 

We made our way home by a rough route, 
a large part of which led over rocks and heather 
rather than through forest, There seemed to be 
no silver birch here (nor yet down in the valley, 
where there was some natural scrub oak whose 
bark was nearly as silvery as any birch’s) but 
only a very few indigenous rowans or mountain 
ashes and an occasional old Scotch pine or 
Norway spruce. These are relics of 19th-century 
estate plantings and interesting because they 
show, by their modest size and distorted habit, 
how inhospitable is the terrain. 

Our way led through another experiment 
with small groups of unex species: 
Si ia sempervirens, the giant redwood, doing 
only moderately well; plese Earacagme ria 
swamp cypress, failing ly; two or 
Abies, flourishing; and various species whose 
very names were-new to me, Here the ground 
sug! a natural large-scale rock garden. The 
variety of the plantings, with the background 
of mountains whose colours seemed to be ever 
changing with sun and from pale terra 
cotta or the olive of a t's egg to blue- 
violet, combined to produce effects of memorable 
beauty. It was not # country to be enjoyed to 
the full by anyone wearing either sendals or 





A CLOSER VIEW OF THE HIGH ELEVATION EXPERIMENT, SHOWING HOW 
THE PLANTATIONS THIN OUT TOWARDS THE SUMMIT OF THE SLOPE 


silk stockings; even an under-forty might begin 
to murmur “ Bellows to mend.” 

Coming down through the newly thinned 

apanese larches we flushed a couple of mallard 
rom a puddled hollow where there had been a 
lake until the water leaked away through a 
defective dam at one end, When we were again 
beside one of the little streams the forester 
remarked how small salmon came up even 80 
high as this, where the water might in places be 
barely 30 inches wide and 20 inches deep. 
I suggested that, when forest workers were 
about, an uncertain amount of human energy 
and ingenuity might perhaps be exerted to save 
the fish the trouble of the hazardous journey 
back to the sea. The forester grinned. 

Walking by the stream, iron-dark and 
silver, I noticed as we were nearing home how 
the young trees seemed to be perfectly in scale. 
It is almost:g:truism that forest trees under 
25 years of age sre dull, but here, by a miniature 
salmon river, as it was, the immature spruces 
(say 15-20 years old) were really charming. In 
truth, the scene is perhaps better now, and will 
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AN EARLY TUDOR 
BEDSTEAD 


By RALPH EDWARDS 


MONG the war-time acquisitions of the Department 
A ‘of Woodwork at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
one of the most notable, and the earliest in date, 
isa carved oak bedstead, probably made about 1525-40, 
It was in the possession of Mrs. Bellamy, formerly Miss 
F. M. Machel, of Crackenthorpe Hall, near Appleby, 
Westmoriand, until her death in 1943, having descended 
to her from her family. The bedstead was acquired, when 
the contents of Mrs. Bellamy’s home in Cheltenham were 
dispersed, by Major Clift, and he generously handed it 
over at the price he paid for it to the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, by which it was presented to the Museum. 

Crackenthorpe Hall was largely reconstructed in 
1629, but the Machels have owned lands in Cracken- 
thorpe since Henry II's reign, and ‘seem to have con- 
tinued and resided at this place longer than any other 
family of note in any other place in the county”—as 
Nicholson observes in The History and Antiquities of 
Westmorland and Cumberland. 

Bedsteads dating from the first half of the six- 
teenth century which have escaped drastic restoration 
are of the greatest rarity. This example represents the 
intermediate link, hitherto missing, between the frag- 
ments of Gothic bedsteads—sets of posts and head- 
boards in the Museum collection—and the fully- 
d Elizabethan type. 

ike a celebrated example in the Saffron Walden 
Museum in Essex, this bedstead dates from a time when 
the medizval t; light framework covered with 
woven or embroi hangings—was giving place to 
“stande beddes”’ of more solid construction, with four 
posts and a “‘celour” or back filled in with panelling. 
Here the back is divided into a series of panels vigorously 
carved: with conventional flowers and birds, while the 
exhortations, ‘Drede God,” “Love God,” “ Prayes 
wate are inlaid on scrolls in a ad of mastic or com- 
ition, The strong Regaissance feeling in this decora- 
tion, which is blunt and summary in handling and free 
ir bv biel corto eee ce ae OAK BEDSTEAD FROM CRACKENTHORPE HALL, WESTMORLAND. 
1 ic ry on iramewor! posts. 
The keted cornice has t partly restored; it is ENGLISH, ABOUT 1525-40 
perhaps a unique feature.in an Early Tudor bedstead. 

Doubtless, ‘& canopy of fabric with valances and 
curtains was suspended from this cornice, an arrange- 
ment which, like the fusion of styles in the decoration, 
marks an interesting transitional phase before the intro- 
duction of a panelled tester. Wills and inventories show 
that at the end of Henry VIII's reign, the medizval type 
with hangings had not yet been superseded by “ joyned’’ 
bedsteads. Thus, Isabell Craike, of Bishop Burton, York- 
shire, in 1548, bequeathed to her sun “ one bed of crimisen 
satten and white with the curtaines of reade sarcenet and 
blewe,” and to her daughter “‘a tester pf dornixe with the 
valance of blewe bukkeram”—the wooden structure in 
each case being regarded as negligible. 

The sides of the “bedstock,” which appear to be 
original, are crudely carved with floral patterns which 
bear no relation to each other, They are pierced for cords 
tosupport the mattress, In the Saffron Walden bedstead, 
the sides are united to the posts, but here the foot-board 
is framed into short moulded uprights, thus anticipating 
the type of “‘bedgtock" which became normal under 
Elizabeth. a 

On two of the posts amid the tracery, the Sacred 
Monogram and the Agnus Dei respectively are inlaid. It 
would be difficult to cite another instance of the use of 
these symbols on Tudor domestic furniture, but only a 
few years before this bedstead was made (on account of 
its origin in the remote North, we must make a generous 
allowance for time lag), it was the general practice 
among testators to commend their souls “to Alimyghtie 
God, to the gloriouse Virgyne our Lady Saynt Mary, and 
to all the Saynts in heven,” before setting about the dis- 

osal of their goods. For them the visible was scarcely 

vided from the invisible world, and it was fiatural that 
they should introduce sacred symbols on their domestic 
utensils and furniture, 

How this remarkable bedstead came to Cracken- 

Hall is not known, peewee yee thor 

yy in the frieze are the initials H.F.; while at 
foot is another shield bearing arms (if, indeed, the 
devices are heraldic) which have not been identified. 
The Machel arms are sable, three greyhounds courant in 
brig and it is ibabie eee eee came 
family through marriage in a later generation. 

It has not escaped a measure of alteration, but its 
interest and value are substantially unimpaired. DETAIL OF HEAD-BOARD OR CELURE . 
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OLD ENGLISH SAMPLERS—I 5c. sernarp nucues 


EAUTIFUL needlework has always been an 
B accomplishment of the elegant and cultured 
women of all nations. During those centuries 
when formal clothing of both sexes was lavishly 
decorated with colourfal needlework in gold, silver 
and silken threads, women of the wealthier classes 
spent endless months working upon a single garment. 
ntire convent staffs sometimes devoted their whole 
lives to working church embroideries. 
These needlewomen became assiduous collectors 
of new patterns and complex stitches, at first practis- 
ing them on odd scraps of handwoven linen, Then, 


during the late fifteenth century, it became the custom 
to work these practice patterns on long, narrow lengths 


1.—THE EARLIEST KNOWN ENGLISH DATED 
SAMPLER. 1630. Embroidered in coloured silks 
and metal threads on linen Dorchester Museum 


2.—CUT AND DRAWN SAMPLER BY SUSAN 
NEBABRI, PROBABLY LATE ELIZABETHAN 
Two of the fifteen bands of openwork ornament 
are worked in gold and silver London’ Museum 


3.—A SPECIMEN WORKED IN SILK 
LOOSELY WOVEN LINEN DURING 
REIGN OF JAMES I 


ON 
[ THE 
Victoria and Alber! Muscum 


of linen. These, kept for purposes of reference and copying, were called samplers. The 
‘word sampler is generally as having derived from the Latin examplay, through the 
old French essemplaive to the Old English ensample whence came the more modern term of 
sampler through numerous variants, including samplerie and samcloth, a modification of 
seam cloth. 

The earliest English use of the word appears in the royal inventory of Queen Elizabeth of 
York dated 1502: ‘an elne of linnyn cloth for a sampiar for the Quene, viijd."" Fifty years 
later another royal inventory, prepared for Edward VI, refers to a samplar of Normandie 
canvas wrought with green and black silks and a book of parchment containing diverse 
patterns.” Literature during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries contains unending 
allusions to samplers. In 1523 the poet John Skelton wrote of “the sampler to sow on, 
the laces to enbraid,” and in 1594 Lyly exclaimed that “every stitch in her sampler is a 
pricking stitch at my heart.” 

Patterns were handed down by earlier generations, new designs usually being derived 
from samplers acquired by travellers abroad. Mary Stuart, who learned Italian cut-work at 
Catherine de Medici’s court, carried with her to Scotland several samplers of exquisitely 
worked patterns. Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign designs were copied from 
expensive pattern books, few of which have survived owing to the frequent needle-prickings 
required in transferring a pattern. 

The first of these books, translated from the Italian and published in London during 
1591, was titled New and Singular Patternes and Workes of Linnen Serving for Patiernes to 
make all sorts of Lace, Edgings and Cut Workes. The best-known English book was Shorleyker's 
Scholehous for the Needle, published 1624, a treasure house of designs copied even to-day. 
Pattern books were printed simultaneously in England, France, Italy and Germany; this 
accounts for the lack of originality in 17th-century needlework design. Contemporary 
samplers reveal by frequent repetition of certain motifs, even to details, that pattern books 
were a general source of designs. 

Until about 1625 no attempt was made to elaborate samplers; their sole purpose was 
merely as a simple medium upon which needlewomen could collect patterns. These early 
specimens—a bare balf-hundred survive—were short and broad, embroidered with small, 
detached, conventional designs, no attempt being made at formal arrangement. This type 
of sampler, which continued until the Restoration, was made of loosely woven, rather 
harsh textured canvas-like linen, brownish in colour, It was worked partly in tent-stitch, 
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partly in close lace-stitches, gold and silver 
Anan coaty geaneemet of 
more ly arrangement o! 
began when Charles I came to the prea atg 
Samplers were now worked on strips of 
soft, unbleached or half-bleached linen, hand- 
spun and hand-woven, measuring from two to 
three feet in length but rarely exceeding six or 
seven inches in width. Frequently, for con- _ 
venience in storing and carrying, a bone 
ent-roller was attached to one end. 
were rolled upon special cylinders of 
thick vellum or tiny bolsters of linen stuffed 
with wool, horsehair or hay. 

These samplers reproduced Elizabethan 
patterns, scall edgings and corner orna- 
ments, with occasional relief work. Designs 
became progressively more elaborate. Popular 
deaigns from 1640 to 1750 were conventional 
floral and fruit patterns, but they also included 
a whole menagerie of creations such as cater- 
pillars, lions, unicorns, leopards, stags and 
grasshoppers. Flowers included Arabian roses, 
Persian pinks, honeysuckles, lilies, pansies, 
Strawberries and acorns were common. 

By the time of the Restoration, band pat- 
terns, of widths varying from one to three 
inches, extended from edge to edge of the linen, 
without any surrounding border. They were 
frequently works of great skill and beauty, 
many being based on the fine patterns embroid- 
ered—often in red silk—on Italian household 
linen, Each of the horizontal divisions was 
reserved for examples of one particular stitch, 
the last section sometimes being pictorial. 
Strangely, designs seldom resemble those of 
contemporary embroideries. 

Curious figures of bushy-haired mannikins 
in doublet and hose were sometimes introduced 
into these sampler designs. Known as boxers, 
they are peculiar to English samplers, but 
similar figures in crimson silk on white linen 
are found in band patterns on Italian needle- 
work of the previous century. Many slight 
variations are found of these grotesque little 
figures, each of whom holds in an extended hand 
what appears to be a vase or goblet. Every pair - 
of these figures is separated by a stiff, formal 
tree. One plausible theory is that they are 
carrying dice boxes; more likely, perhaps, is the 
suggestion that they are representations of the 
popular fool or jester with his bauble. They are 
usually worked in flat satin stitch, sometimes 
in lace stitches over padding. 

The silks used at this period were soft and 
very slightly twisted, blue, pink and green being = 4__RAND SAMPLER WORKED IN SILK ON LINEN, WITH CROSS, ITALIAN CROSS, 


the most frequent colours, Silver-gilt and gilt 5 i 
threads often enlivened the none-too-vivid silks, . SATIN AND DOUBLE-RUNNING STITCHES 


The principal stitches uted on band samplers 5.—ANOTHER BAND SAMPLER IN SILK ON LINEN SHOWING SET-IN, DOUBLE 
were back-stitch, flat satin-stitch, button-hole- RUNNING, CROSS, LONG-ARMED CROSS AND BUTTON-HOLE 
oe STITCHES, WITH EYELET HOLES AND DRAWN THREAD WORK 


+6—LATE CAROLEAN BAND SAMPLER, IN SILKS ON LINEN, 
SHOWING A PAIR OF “BOXERS” 
Photographs from ihe Victoria and Albert Museum 


7.—SHORT BROAD SAMPLER EMBROIDERED WITH SMALL 
DETACHED DESIGNS, INCLUDING FANTASTIC ANIMALS, 
TYPICAL OF THOSE USED EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. In the collection of Mrs. Paul Waterhouse. 


stitch worked on the surface of the linen and cross-stitch. Tent-stitch, some 
of the closer lace stitches and French knots were also introduced. Also there 
were a number of curious stitches unknown to modern embroiderers. These, 
presumably, were included in the long list of queerly named and largely 
unidentified stitches recorded in 1640 by John Taylor in Needle's Excellency:— 

Fine ferne-stitch; finny stitch: new stitch and chain stitch; 

Brave bred-stitch, fisher-stitch; Irish eee and fon stitch; 

The Spanish stitch, stitch, and mouge-stitch. 

Cantenipicats with eatnokiered band scapes bnell about 1690 were 
white band samplers, the greater proportion being devoted to cut-work and 
drawn thread work. On others, diaper or damask patterns were worked 
entirely in satin stitch with cream or white linen threads. White samplers 
were a direct outcome of the fashion for lace ruffs and similar dress 
accessories during the late Elizabethan and the entire Stuart periods, The 
art of cnt-work was popularised by members of the Royal Household who 
introduced lace stitches intermingled with drawn thread work to enrich 
clothing and housebold linea. Patterns were also copied from Italian books 
of designs for cut-work (reficella) and point lace. English editions were 
published in London. : 

The decline of the lace-trimmed ruff ended the need for white band 
samplers: few are found as late as 1700. They were replaced py hollie- 
work samplers of point-lace stitch. 

{To be concluded) 
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A WIMBLEDON JUBILEE 


IMBLEDON—the all-important of 
Wi: where lawn tennis is Asvet—b alive 

again after six years of inaction. True, 
it is a war-scarred All England Club whose 
stands hold their thousands once more; the old 
place is rather lacking in paint. But there again 
the young men and the young women of 22 
nations are striving for championships of special 
interest, i 

“Special” because, although it is little 
realised, this is a jubilee. The Championships, 
for men only in those days, were begun in 1877. 
Subtracting the ten idle years of the two wars, 
this is the sixtieth meeting. So “ Dinny" Paila 
and Geoffrey Brown from Australia, Francisco 
(“ Pancho’) Segura from Ecuador, Jack Kramer 
from the U.S.A., Pauline Betz and Margaret 
Osborne, also from the U.S.A.—all these great 
players and others from overseas ought to feel 
an extra thrill, 

So for that matter ought our own people, 
little though they are able to stand up to the 
invaders, for you cannot be at close quarters 
with a war in the air for six years and hope to 
play the best lawn tennis, All things considered, 
Derek Barton, of our Davis Cup team, Jean 
Nicoll (now Mrs. E. W. A. Bostock), and Kay 
Stammers (Mrs. M. Menzies) have done as well 
as we could reasonably expect of them this 
season after so long a time of tennis idleness. 

Cricket was in being at least as early as the 
sixteenth century, Beside it lawn tennis is a 
mere parvenu. Yet it has achieved what 
cricket never could in spreading itself beyond the 
English-speaking world. Its quick action, its 
a 1 to both sexes, have made it irresistible. 

t is there to compare in other games with 
the Davis Cup team competition of thirty 
nations? 

The small seed which has grown into so 
mighty a tree was planted not in the fields 
which became the present All England Club 
opened in 1922—but a mile or so away in 
Worple Road, Wimbledon. Here, on Monday, 
July 9, 1877, 22 men, mainly players either of 





MISS P. BETZ, U.S.A. ( 


-AND MRS, E. W. A. BOSTOCK, 
G . BRITAIN 





GENERAL VIEW OF CENTRE COURT. 


real tennis or of rackets, competed for the first 
championship, won by Spencer Gore, an Old 
Harrovian rackets player. The game even then 
had evolved beyond the old hour-glass shaped 
court favoured in the early ‘seventies; but the 
net was nearly two feet higher at the posts than 
in the centre. 
eee 


Gore volleyed quite a lot, so let not the net- 
storming champions of to-day think that the 
giants of old had not thought of such audacity. 
Most of the men sent over a service rather corres- 
ponding to the old “round arm” bowling of 
Cricket, but the first champion in addition had 
an underhand liberally biassed with “cut.” Two 
hundred onlookers at’a shilling a head saw the 


Half a century after 
this first championshi 
the All England Clui 

blished in 1926 a 
Jubilee book, Fifty Years 
of Wimbledon. One 
story it tells throws a 
light on the standard of 
play in these very early 
days. Frank Hadow, 
also an Old Harrovian 
and a coffee planter in 

lon, came home for 
2 holiday intending to 
play cricket, but turned 
his attention to the new 
game. He beat Spencer 
Gore in the Challenge 
Round of 1878, became 
champion, returned to 
Ceylon and vanished 
completely from the 
game, 

In 1884 the women 
were given their place. 
How young a growth 
lawn tennis is came to 
my mind only a month 
ago, when I had news of 
the death, aged 81, of 
the first champion, Miss 
Maud Watson, who in a 
field of 13—to-day re- 
stricted to 96—beat her 
elder sister in the final. 
They were daughters of 
a Warwickshire vicar. 
Miss Maud Watson used 
to say that the game 
was as exacting in her 
day as in modern times, 
pokey porkzaite will 
porary 
show why. Miss Watson 
wore a skirt almost 


MEN’S DOUBLES IN PROGRESS 


touching the ground and a stiff straw hat rather 
like a masculine “boater,” Even attired like 
this, the second woman champion, Miss Blanche 
Bingley (now Mrs. George Hillyard), was able, 
her late husband once told me, to run 100 yards 
in about 12 seconds. Woman champion number 
three, Miss Lottie Dod, distinguished herself by 
winning the Woman's Golf as well. 

Masculine illustrations, too, show how 
weirdly the game was “dressed "’ in the 'seventics 
and ‘eighties. White knickerbockers with dark 
stockings, even football jerseys, preceded the 
all-white of later years. 

Many pioneers helped in the evolution of 
the game—especially the Renshaw brothers, 
Willie and Ernest, and, in the late ‘nineties and 
early nineteen hundreds, the Dohertys, R. F. 
and H. L., photographed even to-day in many 
a lawn tennis pavilion. 

The late Hamilton Price, referee at Wimble- 
don immediately before the recent war, used to 
say that “ H.L.” would have beaten any modern 
champion. 1 cannot believe it, because tennis 
form in those days was not hardened continually 
in the fire of international competition. But I 
will grant this : that if the Dohertys had had the 
opportunities of the young men now playing at 
Wimbledon they would have been as great or 
greater. 

“se 

Concurrently with the men, women like 
these already mentioned and later Mrs, Sterry, 
whom I saw recently watching the Wightman 
Cup matches, and Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
became great builders of lawn tennis tradition. 
The reign of Mrs. Lambert Chambers, with her 
seven championships, continued indeed until 
after World War One, Then—in 1919-—~the 
immortal Suzanne len supplanted her in a 
challenge round equalling in excitement any 
match in lawn tennis history. 

Almost until the 1914-18 war, Wimbledon's 
hononrs were, with rare exceptions, a home 
monopoly. N. E. (now Sir Norman) Brookes, 
perhaps the greatest left-hander of lawn tennis 


‘history, changed all that in winning the men's 
singles title for 


Australia in 1907 and 1914; 
Anthony Wilding, New Zealander from Cam- 
bridge, held it from 1910 to 1913. Then, after 
the war, came in men’s tennis the reigns of 
Gerald Patterson, of Australia, W. T. Tilden and 
“ Bill” Johnson, of the U.S.A.; Lacoste, Borotra 
and Cochet of France; and among the women 
two superb players, the late Suzanne Lenglen, 
champion six times, and Helen Wills, afterwards 
Mrs, Wills Moody (eight times). 7 
Fred 


Until that dazzli Londoner 
Sm Yan manne chhgce be Haglan venta 
in 1984-5-6, no Englishman had held it since 


A. W. Gore in 1909. 


“DINNY” PAILS, AUSTRALIA 


wars, with two championships gained by Miss 
K. McKane (now Mrs. L. A. Godfree), and two 
by Miss Dorothy Round (now Mrs. Douglas 
Little). 

Of the great overseas winners Tilden is 
likely to go down to posterity as the W. G, Grace 
of lawn tennis—by general consent the greatest 
of this or any other age for the power and com- 
pleteness of hia game. I should place Donald 
Budge, his fellow America, champion in 1937- 
38, second only to him. 

Between Lenglen and Wills it is indeed 
difficult to choose. They played each other only 
once—at Cannes, when the French girl won 
narrowly, before her young rival had developed 
her full powers. 1 believe that the strength of 
the Wills hitting would have been too much for 
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MISS P. BETZ, U.S.A. 


Lenglen, but there is nothing more difficult than 
comparing players of different generations. Miss 
Alice Marble, out and out champion everywhere 
in 1899, and now a professional player, is worthy 
of commparieon, with either—her game is so man- 


"Of the three, however, the most resque 
was undoubtedly Lenglen, with her girlish 
excitability, her fashion-maki: “x and 


pleated skirts, her temperamental storms and 
sunshine. Sho gave Wimbledon, in the days 
just after the last war, an advertisement it has 
never had before or since. She was as much 
“the rage’ as any film star. English small clubs 
were full of would-be Suzannes, 

So the Wimbledon panorama passes on. If 
anyone affirms that there are no longer great 





“ PANCHO” SEGURA, ECUADOR 
personalities in the game the correct answer is 


the retort, ‘There never were.” What 
of little Segura, for example, small, volatile, 
golden-skinned Ecuadorian? He is full of the 
strange quality. Nor is it lacking in the 
American girls’ team now at Wimbledon, as 
strong a combination of five as ever voyaged 
with tennis rackets. 

Let us admit it—English lawn tennis, com- 
petitively speaking, is in for a thin time in the 
next few years, for our players of five and twenty 
are where they ought to have been at 19; even 
25 is old for the raw material of champions. That 
unpleasant fact will never keep tennis folk away 
from Wimbledon. Myself, I should want to go 
and see and cheer the world’s best players if ney 
were Hottentots or Esquimaux. B. H. 


PERSONAL GLORY IN ATHLETICS 


By LIEUT.-COL. ¥. A. M. WEBSTER 


women—would flock in their thousands 
to see a full-dress match between any 
two great athletic clubs, Those were the days 
when the team spirit, even as in Rugger, pro- 
vided the main sport-attending motive of the 
general public. In those days the honorary 
treasurer of the Cambridge University Athletic 
Club was able, by. judicious advertising, to 
attract a gate of £7, for a May week match 
against the Amatetir Athletic Association at 
Fenner’s and to provide, moreover, for the 
lavish entertainment and travelling expenses of 
the Lovey J — \< 
t is changed now. In the jest 
days of Lord Burghley’s Light Blue pi eaigre 
idge share of the gate at the annual 


T= was when British sportsmen—and 


4 bridge, between them, have 
supplied Great Britain with more ae 
cham; and ee than any 
athletic equipment to replace—equipment 
which has been destroyed, or has deteriorated 


beyond further practical use, duting the war 
years. There is also..the difficult business of 
finding an efficient 


6 coach, who will 
certainly require hi ages than the late 
Alec Nelson receiv i 

Bill Bingham, at’ University, has 


had a similar experience in the United States 
and is agreed that honest athletic meetings have 
been ruined by the gladiatorial contests between 
picked runners, particularly “The Mile of the 
Century” in the United States, advertised to 
make attempts on world’s records, for the per- 
— glory of the selected runners and the profit 
of , 
The public appetite has been so whetted by 


Kansas, Syd: the big Swedes, 
Gunder Hfgg and Arne Anderssen, that the 
people no longer bother to go to see ordinary 
representative team com} . British ath- 
letics, im general, and university athletics 
in particular, will suffer from this circum- 
stance, 

the universities—not only 

but the i 


first-rate coaches 
Great Britain is ever again to hold up her head 
2 eee hee competi- 


track and field athletics, put in-a term, before 


going home, at The School of Athletics, Games 
and Physical Education, then in existence at 
Loughborough College. What I saw of their 
efficiency and dash opened my eyes to 
quite a few things. They had, in the first 
place, received at their high schools a far better 
education in sport than they could have got at 
any English public school at so early an age, 
Somehow, they seemed to apply themselves to 
their games and athletics with a far more whole- 
hearted verve, which comes undoubtedly from 
knowledge of the true technique, than is usual 
with athletes in their adolescence here. 

Of the thirty-two United States athletes 
in question a couple were so outstandingly good, 
both as coaches and demonstrators, that I was 
able to arrange for them to visit Cambridge 
University weekly during the Christmas Term 
to help the C.U.A.C. They were Ca; 


‘Woods, former ht-putting record-holder, 

recently back from East Africa; Ali Irfan, who 

holds i weight-pu' record, 
; wi 
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MIDDLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE-—I 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. A. C. J. WALL 


Built 1934-1938 for the Earl of Jersey from designs by Sir Edwin and Mr. Kobert Lutyens on the site of a larger 
and much altered Georgian House. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 





2.—ENTHANCE FRONT SEEN BETWEEN THE FORECOURT 
GATE PIERS 


which Sir Edwin Lutyens was concerned. In some respects 

it is also the finest, which gives significance to the fact that 
designs and detail were the joint responsibility of Sir Edwin and 
his son, Mr. Robert Lutyens, in partnership. Since the work was a 
true collaboration it would be invidious, if indeed it were possible, 
to distinguish the respective shares of the joint architects. We can 
recognise the integral affinities to the characteristic later Lutyens 
style, also perhaps refinements on and departures from it. But 
that is leas an index to distinctions than a tribute to the affinities 
of father and son, which enabled them in collaboration to create 
that which, having in it something of each, is yet more complete 
than either, it may be, would have produced singly. Also it is 
reassuring to deduce, as we surely may, that the Lutyens artistry 
is neither defunct nor petrified but capable of indefinite development. 

The building is at least the fourth on the site. Soon after the 
cones Middleton Stoney, near Bicester, became a possession of the 
de villes who in Stephen's reign built a castle, the mounds of 
which are traceable near the church. However, this was soon dis- 
mantied, and-the manor came to be held generally by the widows 
of successive feudal lords, till in the seventeenth century it was 
bought by John Harman of Taynton. His son Nicolas, who died aged 
82 in 1668, built a “commodious mansion” on the present site. 
His eventual descendant, Edmund Denton, sold it in 1711 to 
the Hon. Henry Boyle, a cousin of the Palladian Earl of Burlington 
and himself created Lord Carlton, remembered by his bequest in 
1725 of his house in Pal! Mall to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his 
successors. 

Middleton passed by marriage to the second Duke of Queensbury, 
whose successor and his celebrated wife sometimes entertained their 
literary friends here, aig hey Prior and Gay. About 1750 Middle- 
ton was sold to William Villiers,* third Earl of Jersey. He rebuilt the 
house, probably as a large Palladian mansion, but this was burnt down 
in 1753. Two years later a handsome brick structure arose upon 
its ruins, and to add to the beauty of the domain tle park was im- 
haha and the surrounding scenery tastefully arranged.” It remained 

is and his son’s principal home. It was his grandson, later fifth Earl, 
geet Seu et amet tn en ace cut WM 
fn Wie se eevee ane Sa 


M wide PARK was the last big country house with 
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4.—THE NORTH FRONT. The forecourt wall is conceived as carried across by the solid lower storey 
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5,—-SOUTH FRONT. Its open design is in contrast to the austere forecourt elevation 
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who in 1804 married Lady Sarah Fane, 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, who 
had eloped in 1782 with the aan Sg a 
of Robert Childe, the great 
sole heiress Lady Sarah became, inheriting 
Osterley. 

An engraving of the 1755 house shows an 
Tonic porticoed centre with projecting wi 
to a forecourt. In the nineteenth century it 
was refaced in stone, but was seriously 
impaired by extensive additions. To modern 
eyes it was without architectural merit besides 
being difficult torun and maintain. All that 
now remains of it is the Magnolia Wall 
Ne ig. 6)—the south wall of the old kitchens, 
It was hoped to re-use the stone work, which 
was carefully stacked after demolition, but 
most of it proved unsuitable and newly- 
quarried Clipsham stone was used throughout 
the new house. 

Lord Jersey’s intention was to build a 


small house, with detached servants’ quar- _ 


ters. The fact that the final plans were for a 
house bigger than that first contemplated was 
due to a number of factors—to Lord Jersey's 
wish to accommodate his extensive 

sions, for instance—but principally to the 
complexity attained by country house life 
just before the war. The compact family 
home first envisaged was required now to 
accommodate at need up to a dozen guests, 
each of whom might be married and so require 
a dressing-room, with private bathroom, and 
bring a servant also needing accommodation. 
The sanitary, electric and mechanical installa- 
tions required by modern convention for such 
an establishment greatly complicated the 
architect’s task. 

In this article, however, we are concerned 
with the external arrangement and design. 
Here the feature due particularly to the 
client’s stipulation is the four detached lodges, 
necessarily grouped together since they were 
for the accommodation of the resident and 
visiting staffs. 

It is these (Fig. 1) that first meet the 
visitor's eye as he comes up the great elm 
avenue planted in relation to the previous 
house. As it approaches, elms give place to 
a semicircle of fine cedars. Set in echelon, the 
lodges with their pyramidal roofs form a 
fo, bra of geometric patterns as one moves 

eft or right (towards the kitchen quarters 
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6.—THE BATHING POOL AND MAGNOLIA WALL. The latter is the only remnant of 


earlier 


or garage respectively). Between the middle 
lodges a pair of piers surmounted by eagles 
(carved by Sir Ww. Reid Dick) gives into the 
forecourt, beyond which the approach axis is 
continued by a further avenue. But the 
farther side, now open (Fig. 3) was designed 
to be enclosed b yy a corresponding wall with 
gateway, and the piers to have gates, forming 
a great courtyard reminiscent of the smaller 
and similar arrangements at Gledstone. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind in viewing the 
entrance front of the house (Fig. 4) since it is 
the clue to the unusual conception of the 
whole elevational design. 


In this, house and lodges are regarded as 
rising from a continuous wall, built to first- 
floor window level, and turning their backs, as 
it were, to the courtyard. By the decision, 
due to the unsettled conditions at the time, 
not to complete the court, the contrast 





7.—ONE OF THE LODGES AND THE FORECOURT GATEWAY 


house 


between the severe front elevation and the 
expansive garden front facing south (Fig. 5) 
is somewhat blurred. 

But the wall motif is beautifully devel- 
oped in the completed part of the design. On 
both faces of the lodges it is to be noted as a 
set back at coping level (forming the sills of 
de upper windows, Fig. 7), with a vertical 

or the entrances to the middle lodges 
ny na Similarly all the secondary door- 
ways are of uniform character—an exquisite 
Lutyens simplification of a classical theme, 
and stressing the wall’s horizontal character 
(Fig. 11). 

On the court facade of the house the 
combination of the level sweeps in the solid 
base and roof with the vertical emphasis 
of the lofty first-floor windows sets up a 
powerful rhythm (also found in Gledstone but 
more fully developed here) which is con- 
trolled by the massive entrance portal on the 
centre axis (Fig. 8). This gives into a vaulted 
passage to the hall in the recessed centre, 
so its pedimented treatment is technically 
correct. Indeed, the whole feature is a 
beautiful instance of scholarship applied to 
original use of the classic, in this case Doric, 
ordonnance. 

It is this union of learning and imagina- 
tion that gives to Middleton particular signi- 
ficance as a modern classical design. Classical 
essentially denotes qualities rather than 
columns, those qualities conferred by the 
lucid relating of plan, elevation and texture 
within a predominately symmetrical pattern. 


The real classicist does not merely luce 
the stock , but, having absorbed the 
several ts of his art, can express himself 


and his materials ep’ atically and with 
facility in whichever 5 a is using, or gracefully 
develop or modify an initial theme according 
to circumstances, 

At Middleton mee architects have ex- 
emplified this especially in the 
transformation of the the “closed” horizontal 


court front theme into tie coat ly 
“open” and vertical design of the 

front (Fig. 9). The —s of the two 

fronts are identical; their effects ite. 


In the east end (Figs. 3 and 10).we can see the 
transition taking place, horizontal 


8.—-THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


The blind walls cither sido of it 
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conceal cloak-room and gun-room 


summed up in the suggested pilasters and, in 
the doorway, the merged rustication, Inci- 
dentally in the south door will be noticed a 
variety of the “Delhi: order to the use of 
which the Lutyens firm has prescriptive right. 

Much of the dignity of the elevations is 
due to the raising of the roof on a parapet 
above the cornice. This gives just that extra 
impression of height needed, a strong but not 
dark level band at the junction of walls and 
roof. It also keeps the eaves and gutters clear 


10—THE RECESSED CENTRE 


OF THE EAST SIDE. 
Horizontal emphasis subtly merging into vertical accent 


of the cornice moulding—a distinction on 
which Sir Edwin always insisted. Moreover 
the shallow projection of the eaves, and the 
gutters delivering rain water not into down 
pipes but into stone spouts (thus avoiding 
external plumbing), necessitated a functional 
cornice for the protection of the walls. Inci- 
dentally the small windows seen in the para- 
pet on the south front are for child’s use at 
floor level in the nurseries. 

A formal garden with front Jawn and 


9.—CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT. The order is a version of 


that evolved at Delhi 


lateral terraces raised on dry-stone walls was 
designed for the south front, on similar lines 
to the Gledstone lay-out. This was only partly 
completed and its planting had to be a make- 
shift owing to the outbreak of the war. That 
it should have been so well maintained is a 
tribute to the officers’ hospital which occupied 
Middicton for most of the war period, during 
whose tenancy, indeed, these photographs 


were taken, 
(To be concluded) 


11.—ONE OF THE SUBSIDIARY FORECOURT DOORWAYS. The 
original masonry pattern is used threughout 
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THE PROBLEM OF OLD ORCHARD TREES 


a decided asset. They can be, and often 
are, a problem. A keen fruit-grower 
intent on modern scientific practice, and hyper- 
critical as to quantity and quality of crop will 
invariably sentence them to death without a 
further thought. But whether or not old trees 
bear fruit they are usually so much a part of the 
landscape that it is a bold man who would, like 
the Queen of Hearts, say ‘' Off with their heads,” 
and then have no misgivings. Even a supply of 
acented apple wood is smail consolation for the 
loss of trees which for fifty years or more have 
been a familiar feature of a much-loved scene. 
Wore it only a matter 
of deciding whether or not 
the picturesque value of the 
trees outweighed the more 
material considerations of 
more and better fruit, the 
issue would be clear. Few 
fruit trees would be in 
danger. There are other 
factors to be taken into ac- 
count. Disease is one. In 
some cases reprieve of aged 
trees may be anti-social. It 
may even be against the law 
as, for instance, in the case 
of plums or apples with silver 
leaf disease, An order made 
under the Destructive In- 
sects and Pests Act requires 
occupiers of any premises 
on which plum and apple 
trees are growing to cut off 
and destroy by fire, on the 
premises, all the dead wood 
of each plum and apple tree 
before July 15 of every year. 
Where the dead wood on the 
trunk extends to the ground 
the whole tree, including the 
root, must be burned. An 
occupier may also be re- 
quired todestroy wood of any 
kind of tree whatsoever on 
which the silver leaf fungus 
is visible, and any inspector 
of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture may enter land on 
which he has reason to sus- 
pect the presence of trees or 
bushes to which the Order 
applies. Very few old trees 
are without sume dead wood. 
Silver leaf is admittedly 
rare among ne a in 
one . re is no 
ioen” ipeclic for it. 
Methods of controlling its 
spread consist entirely in 
preventing the spores, which 
~ ra gs far and wide 
ry > ay ing. 
Hence the dead wood o orden, 
The fruiting bodies of the 
disease which produce the 
spores appear only on dead wood and can only 
seer other jes! through wounded or injured 
surfaces. ey cannot penetrate or won 
sound, uninjured bark. =. 
None the less it iy wishful thinking to per- 
suade oneself that large fruit-growers keep their 
trees in such perfect health that there should be 
little risk of their being infected, even though 
spores are floating round on every chance breeze. 
No one can keep a fruit plantation free from 
injured wood the whole year round, and the 
disease attacks many other trees and shrubs, 
Peaches, almonds, hawthorn, blackthorn, labur- 
num and horse chestnut are just some of them. 
From these and any old dead wood which is 
lying about it is bound in time to spread. 
Routine spraying will keep most other pests 
and diseases in check sufficiently to avoid being 
dubbed a bad neighbour, But 50- or 60-year-old 
trees cannot be tackled with the average garden 
equipment. A pressure sprayer working at 250 


Or orchard trees are usually considered 


By D. T. MACFIE 


to 300 Ib. to the square inch is needed. Few 
gardens possess one. There are, it is true, con- 
tractors with powerful machinery who will spray 
orchards, but for only a few trees this is not 
likely to prove an economic proposition. There 
are, too, such rarities as nearby commercial 
growers who for their own safety will spray trees 
within a reasonable area, with winter washes and 
lime sulphur at any rate, the former to 
greenfly, apple sucker, winter moth and other 
hibernating pests, the latter as a tion 
against scab, which so disfigures the fruit. 
Against sawfly, apple blossom weevil, codlin. 
moth and other destructive evils unaffected by 





FRUIT TREES WHICH HAVE STOOD FOR OVER A CENTURY AT 
OWLETTS, COBHAM, KENT 


winter washes and lime sulphur, most old trees 
must be left to take their chance. 

All of us can, of course, quote numberless 
instances of trees which have been left unsprayed 
for more than most people care to remem- 
ber, Many of them are in perfect health and 
produce crops. What is more, will 
probably continue to do so. The full spraying 
routine as practised by the commercial grower is 
teally a form of insurance. He cannot afford to 
have a large part of a year’s crop ruined or 
reduced in hear by one — ht dohee ai 

aying, if it is possible, is ically an 
Mbligation: It is also well worth while. 

Pruning and picking problems are even 
more apparent than the dire possibilities of 
spreading pests and disease around the neigh- 
bourhood. But they are not so serious, for they 
affect oneself alone. Anything in the nature of 
routine pruning is out of the question with really 
old trees. This is not quite the tragedy that 


might be inferred from a study of fruit manuals. 
All that will ha; if the trees are left unpruned 
is that they will probably become overcrowded, 
with a corres; ling reduction in the pro- 
duced. This, to my mind, is infinitely preferable 
to the other extreme—ruthless spurring back 
year after year, which results in a mutilated 
monstrosity of a tree full of gnarled and ancient 
spurs and lacking even natural grace and beauty, 


If one can prevent gross ing, 90 much 
the better, A smaller crop will be the only 
result of failing to do so. 


In most orchards the picking problem is 
simplified by picking only those fruits which are 
easily reached and allowing 
the remainder to drop. Fruits 
from paddock trees falling 
on a soft carpet of grass 
come to little harm if 
gathered without being 
allowed to lie. On dew and 
rain-soaked grass slight 
bruises soon develop into 
rot. I have never found 
wind drops keep well. 
Bruises always develop and 
enlarge in store. 

It is, of course, true 
that many old trees have 
only decorative value 
whether they set fruit or 
not. Misguided enthusiasts 
who have planted pips of 
Cox's orange pippin, think- 
ing to raise trees that would 
produce fruits at least as 
good as their illustrious 
parent, are chiefly responai- 
ble, C.O.P, has, in fact, been 
grievously slandered by 
gardeners who have raised 
seedlings and then offered 
them with pride as pippins 
of their own raising. + 
lings may produce fruits of 
the same quality as their 

mt. The very heavy 
odds are that they will not. 
There are, too, many grand 
old varieties of apples, pears 
and other fruits. But there 
are not a few which bear 
about as much resemblance 
to a quality fruit as does a 
crab apple to C.O,P, Judg- 
ment in such cases must be 
based on purely esthetic 
grounds. It is a astraight- 
forward case of deciding if 
the tree is worth ing 
as a purely ornamental 
flowering tree, which all 
fruits undoubtedly are. 

Trees which do not fruit 
at all are not uncommon, 
This may be a result of the 
balance of growth being up- 
set, though this is more 
common by far with those which are severely 
pruned and highly cultivated. Very vigorous 
wood growth with a ding paucity of 
flowers are certain signs. The trouble can be 
counteracted by bark ringing, though this is 
dangerous with stone fruits which are liable to 
gum. Root pruni . 3 popular measure with 
young trees, is a tank that I would never con- 
template with an orchard veteran. 

There are also trees which flower but still 
fail to set fruit. Many fruit trees and nearly all 
cherries are self-sterile. Pollen from another 
compatible variety is required to fertilise the 
blossom. Hence the Ellison’s orange and 
Worcester Pearmains which are aiways found 

nted with C.O.P. in commercial orchards. 
remedy is simple. A compatible variety 


ted... i bl i ill 
put matters right, Palo this’a fow gratt 
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PLAYING OFF THE TIE 


ALWAYS think that the playing off of a tie 
I in an important scoring competition, best of 

all, of course, an Open Championship, can 
provide the intensest thrill that golf has to offer. 
“You can gee,” said Mr. Malthus, in describing 
the Suicide Club, “how it combines the excite- 
ment of a gaming-table, a duel, and a Roman 
amphitheatre.” In imitation of that votary of 
intoxicating sensation I say that playing off 
a tie combines the thrust and parry of a match 
play duel with the long-irawn-out, never- 
ceasing strain of a scoring round. It is in effect 
a match, but with the super-added agony of a 
medal in the ever-lurking possibility of some 
calamity to one side or the other which may up 
to the very last moment turn the scale. Ina 
match one player may gain such a lead that long 
before the end all is over, but there is, com- 
paratively speaking, no such thing ax a winning 
lead with card and pencil. A three by one party 
and a disastrous seven by the other and our whole 
view changes suddenly like a kaleidoscope. 
‘There can be no certainty till the leader has 
avoided the read at the 17th and is safely over 
the burn at the home hole. 

see 


Even as J write these words ] am touching 
wood to avoid the evil chance, because T cannot 
deny that 1 and my collengues who report golf 
live in a perpetual dread of ties. Perhaps we arc 
Jazy dogs, but after five days watching of an 
Open Championship we have had all we want. 
In the abstract a tie is the most desirable of 
excitements: in the concrete we hate it like 
poison and breathe a profound sigh when the 
last putt which might mean another day‘s work 
has been duly missed. We may write with a 
cheap magnanimity that the player was unlucky, 
but we were mightily thankful to see the ball 
stay above ground. On the whole Providence 
has been very kind. Year, after year a tie has 
appeared almost inevitable, and yet since I first 
hegan {his reporting game in 1908 ] have had 
to watch only three ties, in this country, for the 
Open Championship: Varden and Massy at 
Sandwich in 1911, Roger Wethered and Hutchi- 
son at St. Andrews in 1921, and Shute and 
Craig Wood also at St. Andrews in 1933. Again 
touching wood, I have, in a good hour be it 
spoken, been let down easily. 

Had I been in the United States my Jot 
would have been more arduous, for there they 
seem to make a point of ties. Indeed, I am 
moved to these observations by the recent triple 
tie for the Championship at Cleveland between 
Byron Nelson, Victor Ghezzi and Lloyd 
Mangrum. How many ties there hava been in 
American Championships 1 am not sure, for the 
hook which is usually my prop and stay does nut 
tell me, but [ can think unaided of a good many. 

First of all there was that historic one 
between Vardon, Ray and Francis Ouimet 
which I saw myself but will not describe again 
at this time of day, even though the endless 
pattering of the rain brings back that soaking 
day at Brookline ggust vividly to my mind. 
There was another friple tie in which that great 
and, as far as championships are concerned, 
most unfortunate golfer, Macdonald Smith, took 
part. It was as near as he ever got to winning 
an honour that was so justly his due. In 1931 
there was a famous Marathon tie at Toledo 
between Burke and George Von Elm. They 
played off on one day and tied again at 149. 
They tried again next day and seemed horribly 
likely to end once more as they began, but 
Burke just got home with 148 against 149. 

oe 

And then, if our golfing history has grown 
a little dim, we are apt to forget that the great 
Bobby himself took part in three ties for the 
Championship and, what is truly surprising, 
lost the play-off in two out of the three. 1] have 
been re: 
Mr. O. B. Keeler’s Boy's Life of Bobby Jones. 
The first of the three was with a Scottish golfer, 
who had become an American, Willie Mac- 
Farlane, at Worcester in 1925, At that date a 
tie was played off in a single round, as it had 
been in Ouimet's year, 1913. The two tied 


ing my memory by reading again 


fain in the morning, and must try again in the 
a oon. Bobby led by four at the turn, but 
MacFarlane had a brace of twos at short holes, 
and they were level with three to play and still 
level with two to play. “Looks like a third 
play-off.” suggested Mr. Keeler. “No,” 
answered Bobby, “there won't be another play- 
off. I'll settle it one way or another, in this 
round.” And so he did, for at the last hole he 
cut his pitch over a bunker just too fine in a 
valiant attempt for a three; he was caught and 
took a five, and MacFarlane with a fine, con- 
servative four was the victor. 

Three years later Bobby tied again, at 
Olympia Fields, with Johnny Farrell, and this 
time the American rule hac! been altered and the 
play-off was over thirty-six holes. Bobby was 
three behind in the morning and actually led 
once in the afternoon round, but Farrell came 
again and holed a fine putt on the home green 
to win. In the very next year at Winged Foot 
Bobby himself holed a desperately good putt, a 
curly one of twelve feet across a slope, and that 
too, after he had thrown away a winning lead, 
to tie with Espinosa. The third time was lucky, 
for he won very comfortably on playing off. 

ove 


Of the three ties that I have watched in our 
own Championship I cannot say that any one 
of them has in and threatened me with heart 
i eof them possessed exciting 
ji of the three had the 
nf being international : 
England ¢. Frat Pin 1911, and England +. 
America in 1921." The third, in 1933, was a 
wholly American struggle, and with all respect 
to those two fine golfers, Densmore Shute and 
Craig Wood, we all felt a little depressed at such 
a result, at St. Andrews of all places in the 
world, and so did not very greatly care who 
won, ‘The only mild excitement came at the 
very first hole of all, when Craig Wood, having 
put his second into the burn, took off his shoes 
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and stockings and waded in to play the ball out. 
The tie at Sandwich was essentially thrill- 
ing because it marked Vardon's come-back. He 
had not won since 1903, and it had seemed 
unlikely that after his grave illness he could ever 
win again. It was wonderful to see him once 
more at his best or very nearly at his best 
(I think a little something had gone which could 
never quite return) and defending the honour of 
his country, Regarded purely as a combat, how- 
ever, it was too much of a run-away, and, as the 
books record, the Frenchman gave up with a 
smiling grace on the 35th green. In 1921 again 
the margin of victory was a little too large, for 
Jock Hutchison won by nine strokes, and even 
with the fateful Road hole looming in the 
distance our hopes had died some little time 
before the end. 
se © 

Nevertheless, I stick to my point that there 
is something about a play-off which does 
uniquely stir the pulse and appeals to the rather 
cruel, gladiatorial instinct, I am writing these 
words before I set out for St. Andrews, and 
hope | have not provoked Nemesis too far. H 
there is a tic there, I shall, after duly cursing my 
luck, set out to watch, at any rate, the first few 
holes of it with a fine juvenile excitement. And 
there could be no better place for such a combat, 
for there are two holes at which we always 
believe that anything might happen, the t7th, 
already mentioned, and the I1th. If aman puts 
his tee shot there into the Hill bunker, as poor 
Sarazen did in Shute’s year, or into Strath, or 
if he goes one fatal inch too far inte the Eden, 
liability seems at any rate for one dreadful and 
delicious moment, to be almost unlimited. 
Some day, perhaps, there will be a quadruple 
tie to put the triple ones in the shade. I cannot 
honestly assert that I hope there will be, but in 
some corner of a record-loving heart there lurks 
the thought, not entirely to be repressed, that 
it would be rather good fun if there were. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


HE difficulty of re-stocking our depleted 

china cupboards has sharpened our appre- 

ciation of good china as never before. It 
was surely a lack of imagination in the authori- 
ties to condemn us to this despondent dirty- 
white crockery. Occasional egg-shell blue or 
primrose yellow, one feels, would not have hurt 
anyone and might have added a little to the 
gaiety of the nation. Yet to avoid dreary utility 
we are driven to Harlequin mixtures, and who 
will deny their charm as well as oddity? A few 
Spode plates, run to earth in the dim recesses of 
an antique shop and harmonising happily with 
our lustre cups, can give more pleasure than the 
best-matched tea service, long since blitzed or 
broken; and a set of Lowestoft cups, all handle- 
less as the Yongy Bongy Bo’s jug, introduce 
into our tea-drinking an almost vanished 
elegance. 

But it is not only at the table that the 
pleasures of porcelain are savoured. There is a 
world of difference between the washing and 
drying of fine and coarse china, a world which 
men now appreciate as keenly as women, Do 
the careful housewives of Holland, | wonder, 
now that their country is their own again, 
resume a practice of which I remember hearing? 
At the end of a meal a maid would bring to the 
tahle a bow] of water in which the lady of the 
house dipped her choicest china with her own 
delicate hands, drying it with the finest napery. 
The very thought conjures before our eyes a 
Dutch interior, and the round. maid carry- 
ing in the steaming bow]. How fatal would be 
the disaster to a piece of delf dropped upon 
those shining red and white tiled ficors! 

eee 
S summer deepens the nettles grow yr 
A and it is harder than ever to believe all the 
good things now said about this odious plant 
which most of us have disliked ever since child- 
hood, when it first stung our bare legs. Yet pigs 


and hens thrive on it. and herb collectors in the 
war gathered vast quantities for the making of 
dye —an edible dye especially that could be used 
with safety for colouring food-stuffs. It is odd 
to think that before 1939 tons of dried nettles 
were imported from Russia, not because they 
were better than our British nettles (they were 
not, and they were bay dried), but because 
cheap Russian labour Won the day and delivered 
the cut nettles at an unbeatable price. 

in a two-acre orchard of a near acquaint- 
ance several men have been engaged in clearing 
nettles for several weeks, for in spite of all these 
excellent uses the invading army has gained 
ground, When finally the last cnemy had been 
routed, the brown earth rolled and the seeds 
sown, up sprang the new grass (it seemed almost 
in a few days) brilliant green, as yet innocent of 
the tiniest weed, fine and soft as @ baby's hair. 

Were I Kubla Khan with the chance of 
decreeing a garden around my pleasure dome, 
I should certainly command several acres of 
newly sown herbage (provided that 1 did net 
have first to endure the sight of several acres of 
brown patch), for of all green things there ix 
surely nothing more vivid or decorative than 
young growing grass. 

eee 

HE effect on a town child of its war-time 

sgjourn in the countryside is a subject on 
which grave psychologists might write treatises 
for years to come. To some people it has been 
one of the few consequences of the war on which 
the mind could dwell with any ipo or peace, 
and that the consequences still persist is shown 
by this truc story from Montgomeryshire. 

Two Manchester children, sisters aged 
twelve and ten, arrived at 3 Welsh market town 
late one June evening. Unknown to their 
parents they had bought tickets and boarded the 
train with one object only, and it is difficult to 
think of a better one. They had been told by 


34 


thelr school friends, evacuated to this of 


Wales, of a “wonderful Bluebell Wood,” and 
had come to find it for themselves. Each sister 
catried a cushion "to be used for ing in the 


wood,” A nice touch that, with its mixture of 
feminine forethought and desperate adventure. 
What thrilling. secret planning must have gone 
before! One fancies the terrific purloining of the 
cushions—seldom-used ones, perhaps from the 
front parlour, which would not soon be missed— 
and then the eager tram ride to the station and 
the breathless purchase of tickets, It is worth 
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noting that they no food with them 
because they thought when they reached 
the wood they would find they 
wanted. You see, it was no about 
which the for ebegrsatomgge gmrsbalaetal grag 
be sure of fairy feasts, of dancing delight. 

The sad thing about the whole affair is that 
when the sisters got out of the train after their 
long journey and immediately set about asking 
their way to the Bluebell Wood, the lucky towns- 
folk who lived close by did not understand their 
question and seemed to have no idea of their 


own good fortune in dwelling close to eo blessed 
aspot. The story ends heartrendingly with the 
tired children being taken to the police station 
and the parents in Manchester, summoned by 

, arriving next day to take them home. 
One longs to know that cither father or mother 
was understanding. As for the Bluebell Wood, 
it remains for ever undiscovered. Merlin, maybe 
sleeps there beneath his oak tree. Maybe it is 
the “wood outside Athens”; foe oe 
enchanted forest which hid the Sleeping Beauty 
for whom we are ail looking. 


COR 


WATER SKI-ING 
1R,—Mr. Haworth-Booth’s interest- 
ing article on water ski-ing (June 21) 

will no doubt encourage many in 
ners to try their hand. They will find 
their novitiate fairly lengthy. A surf- 
board towed by a power boat—the 
tow attached to the board—is easily 
mastered. Skis, in my experience, are 
not, and I am sure that novices would 
be well advined to get the feel of a 
boa before attempting them. My 
only experience of the sport was on the 
Nagin lake at Srinagar, Kashmir, 
where it was one of the most popular 
holiday imes, But very few visi- 
tora in space of a normal 28 days’ 
leave comp! even one round—a 
short one—on skis. 

How we envied the Kashmiri 
owner of that power boat | Rs. 2 (3s.) 
for one round of two minutes and run- 
ning from morning till night. - Even 
though his petro] had to come 198 
miles by road from Rawalpindi, he 
must surely have finished the war a 
wealthy man, even by Indian stan- 
dards.—D. T, MacFiz, London, W.2. 


SURFBOARD PLANING 
nwing can bobo without the expeose 
ing can wit it the ex; 

ofa . boat. In 1931 1 had at 
Salcombe a 16 ft. clinker-built boat, 
the Merlin, of ft. boam, with 
an American twin-cylinder two-stmke 
outboard engine of about 2% hip. 
eiving a speed estimated at 6 knots. 

it surfboard, from memory, was 
5 ft. 6 in. long by 30 in. wide at the 
rounded nose, tapering to 2 ft, wide at 
the flat tail. The underside was 
amooth with all strapping on top. The 
twinned tow-rope was attached to the 
underside edges some 18 in. aft of the 
nose. This is important. 

On slowing down two hefty Young 
sters, one at a time, had no difficulty 
in ing up and, with the throttle 
open, ing upright on the board 





THE FOUNTAIN AT PALESTRINA BELOW 
THE TEMPLE OF 


THE TERRACE OF 
FORTUNE 


See letter ; Prasneste and Wilken Kent 
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SERPENTINE WALL AT BRAMFIELD HALL, SUFFOLK 
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Ses latter: A Crinhle-Cranhis Wait 


without reins. On one occasion we 
want out over the bar on a rising tide 
on top ofa vy . 
P Toniler. a the es at Port 
Madoc, where she was ilt, the 
Merlin successfully negotiated three 
tidal waves—curlers - ft. high— 
W. L. Spance, 19, Kenilworth Road, 
Leamington, Warwickshive. 


A CRINKLE-CRANKLE 
WALL 

Srr,—I send you a photograph of 
an interesting and fine cxample of 
a crinkle-crankle wall, which sur- 
rounds the gardens of Bramfield Hall, 
Suffolk. It is of considerabie extent, 
finely and in good condition. 
Built one brick thick, and shaped in 
curves to provide strength, it is a 
a fine piece of enduring 
Bas workmanship. The pit 
(3 from which the clay was 
dug to provide the bricks 
for this and the house 
was turned into a lily- 
pond. and forms a beau- 
tiful feature of a lovely 
old-world garden.— 
ALLAN Jonson, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 

tine 


(These serpen' 
walis seem to have heen 
built more jally in 
East Anglia, but they 
are also found elsewhere, 
There is one, for in- 
stance, in the garden of 
West Horsley Place, 
Surrey. Possibly the 
shelter provided by each 
bay for growing wall 
fruit was the main 
reason for building walls 
in this fashion.—Ep.] 


RATS CASTLE 


Siz,—In answer to Mr. 
Staple’s question (June 
21), T always understood 
that Rats Castle, Plax- 
tol, was 60 called because 


Eafe e 
not 


interesting old place. I was told that 
it originally to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. It is on the 
slope of a high hill looking right over 
the Medway Valley and has wall paint- 
ings in one room, the most magnificont 

» and original doors and win- 
dows. It will be a tragedy if it ix 
allowed to fall into ruin.—G. WaLvorn, 
Bincombe Farm, Over Stowey, Somerset. 


Sir,—Tho inn of this name at St. 
Albans stands beside one of the old 
toll-houses which, wheu it fell inta 
disrepair, was known locally as tho 
Rats Castle—G. A. Tomuin, Haske- 
ton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

S1r,—There_ are at least two Rats 
Castles in Hampshire, and more are 
reputed to be near. In both the above 
instances the dwellings are iolated 
and lonely. I du not, 

know the origin of the 
name. T asked an old 
country labourer, who is 
now 80, and he could 
only tell me that he knew 
them as Rats Castles 
when he was 8 child. — 
M.P., Hampshire. 


DITCHLEY PARK 
IN STRAW 
MARQUETRY 


oa .: collector of 
photographs a ints 
of the great and historic 
country houses of 
Britain, ¥ was interested 
in the letter regarding 
the house in straw mar- 


jus shown in your 
fone ot April 5. ™ 
I have in my collec- 


tion a view of Ditchley 
House, Oxfordshire, 
taken from a drawing by 
one Luke Sullivan, 1759, 
which appears almost 
identical to the picture 
you give. My view is 
taken from a slightly 
different Position rather 
more to right. Con- 
temporary phs 


that I have of the house 
are all of the entrance 





E 


front and not the garden front, which 
you illustrate, but, even so, the Ee 
portions and the number of windows 
are the same. 

I might add that ay tho house 
ik 90 of 18th-century design 
with its central block and outlying 
wings and a8 little detail is discern- 
‘ible in the marquetry design, it could 
quite easily be confused with numer- 
ous other similar houses —W. F. 
McCausianD, 18, Milton — Street, 
Somerfield, Christchurch, S.W.I., New 
Zealand. 


PRAENESTE AND WILLIAM 
KENT 


Sir,—-In his article, A Georgian Arcady, 
Mr. Hussey in describing William 
Kent's Praeneste in the gardens at 
Rouzham mentioned that the struc- 
ture was probably so christened from 
the terrace forecourt, sup) onan 
arcade, of the Temple of Fortune at 
Palestrina, the ancient Praeneste. 
Your readers may care to see the 
photographs and notes I made a few 
years ago after one of our visits to 
Palestrina, With all duc deference to 
the footnote to the article, I should not 
call Palestrina a “resort” now (though 
it was in classical times) but a 
mediwval town where there is much to 
please lovers of ancient art and archi- 
tecture and those interested in that 
wonder of the ancient world, the 
Temple of the Sortes Fortunas Pranes- 
tring, 

Palestrina is a rocky mountain 
town, built out of and over the sur- 
viving classic ruins; it tises stecply 
from the piain and has the unuai narrow 
streets picturesque in their squalor. 
Dominating all are the ruins of the 
Temple of Fortune, erected by Sulla 
in 82 B.c, after he had razed the town 
of Praeneste, following one of the con- 
flicts of those times, neste of the 


old world is Palestrina to-day for the 


temple occupied the whole area of the 
present town, 

Cicero tells us of the origin of this 
temple, In consequence of certain 
dreams, a piece of oak was found in an 
excavated rock, and on the oak were 
engraved ancient characters, giving 
directions for the ceremonies of the 
Sortes, an oracle whose replies to 
anxious questionera were sometimes 
too obscure to be understood. By the 
time Cicero wrote the fame of the 
temple was waning. seems 
wee, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tlon from the temple. Virgil 
wrote in the Aensid of its freeh air and 
cool breezes; Horace enjoyed a rest 
from his posing 
quently visited it. 

life of Palestrina . centres 
upon the fountain just below the 
castle of the Barberini, just such a 
fountain and terrace above it as we 
should expect to find in Kent's 
garden. An antique statue stands in a 
niche above the in into which the 
water flows crystal clear from a 
mountain spring. It is delightful to 
watch the easy Brace with which the 
copper pots are lifted by the women 
and girla who move off down the 
marrow streets with slow, deliberate 
steps. 

Pine medimval castle of the Bar- 
berini, in which remains of the temple 
are soon, containsin one of the deserted 
rooms, the wonderful mosaic floor 
found in the ruins of the temple by the 
Barberini in the sixteenth century. 
Covering a great part of the floor, the 
mosaic illustrates the joy of the Egyp- 
tians at the inundation of the Nile. 
Curious sea monsters and fish dis; 
themselves in a river, indolent Romans 
lie on couches in a pergola covered 
with flowers, and slavea are rowing 
canoes; the whole mosaic glows with 
life and colour. 

The statue of Palestrina, the 
gteat composcr of church music, 
stands in the principal piazya‘in front 
of the medizval building where Cor- 
inthian Pillars from the Temple of 
Fortune form part of the wall. Incor- 
porated into the temple ruins are 
early 14th-century buildings dating 
from the time wher the never-ending 
feud between the Pope and Colonna 
made rebuilding necessary after the 
usnal destruction. The Barberini 
castle is uninhabited now; the noble, 
empty rooms ro-ccho only to the 
voices of those who come from Rome 
to sce the mosaic and remain to gaze 
at the wonderful panorama from its 
windows.—Dorotny HAMILTON 
DEAN, Tresilian, Liantwit Major, 
Glamorgan, 


in Rome and fre- 


AN ITINERANT 
BASKET-MAKER 


Sir,—What must be a very ancient 
craft is still carried on by the cheerful 
sitinerant maker of baskets shown in 





Sea letter: An Itinevant Rasket-maher 
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IN FULL THREAT DISPLAY 
Sea letter: The Angry Rebin 


my photograph. The materials used 
are withies or willow branches selectod 
from just the right kind of willow tree. 
This basket was being made for a 
farmer's wife and" follows the tradi- 
tional pattern.—_D. Pepiry, Urmston, 
Manchester. 


THE ANGRY ROBIN 
S1x,—Some time ago you published an 
article of mine with a number of photo- 
graphs illustrating the robin's threat 
display. I mado a great many 

ures of this difficult subject, but 
failed to get just what I wanted. Since 
thon I have beon a little more success- 
ful. With some robins, at the height of 
the display the head and tail are 
pointed upwards. The feathers of the 
throat, crown and breast are ruffled. 
and the bird in its vchomence sways 
and totters drunkenly from side to 
side. It is an absurd pose, and not, I 
should imagine, an easy one to main- 
tain, To do so the bird must have a 
really firm grip of its perch. The 
enclosed photograph, despite its 
obvious faults, docs I think clearly 
show how tightly clasped are the bird’s 
feet around their support.—M. S. W., 
Windermere, Wesimor a 


ON GLASTONBURY TOR 
Six,—The piece of sculpture to which 
your correspondent, Mr. S. F. Phil- 
pott, refers (Mune 7) on the west end 
of the chapel of St. Michael on Glas- 
tonbury Tor depicts St. Bride or 
St. Bridget, who, according to tradi- 
tion, accompanied our Lord and St. 

of Arimathea to Britain, and 
who is said to have supplied our Lord 
with milk by herself mil. acow. 

I have never before heard the 
suggestion that that carving belonged 
to the earlier church, destroyed by an 
earthquake or landslide in 1276. 
Strangely enough Collinson, writing of 
the present tower in 1781, does not 
mention St, Bride, but refers to 
another carving, then in position, on 
the” ite side of the tower wall. 
He saya, “At the west end of it (the 
building) is carved the re of 


St. Mi the Archangel, holding in 
his hand a of les, in one of 
which is the Bible, in the other a devil, 


and another devil languid by strivi: 
Pepperell tage grote 
light,” 
8 Considering the number of carv- 
ings and cothet series renarnt frem 
itfoult to say. to which, thees 
plaques may have belonged, but I 
should judge to the present building, 
and that are in their origina! 
posttians — EYaLYY V. Cranx, Sirest, 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1376 
Sin,—The letter Mi in Stone, 
{June 7) referred to St. Michael's 
, on the summit of Glaston! 
Tor, Somerset, having been built to 


one an 
pray 1276. Mediates oo tar 
of an earthquake in this 


tearty 700 


fed 


1946 


— t, a8 aye wot sufficient inten- 
ity to ings are very rare 
in Great Britain. The chapel might 
have been by tho displace- 
ment of a fault in the immediate 
vicinity.of Glastonbury Tor, in which 
case the damage would have been con- 
fined to that specific area. Is there 
evidence of any other damage arising 
from the same wake ?—STEPHEN 
Garner, Pediey Hill, Adlington, near 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

[The detached bell-tower at Can- 
terbury Cathedral fell as the result of 
an carthquake on May 2!, 1382.—Ep.] 


TRACTOR WHEEL SLIP 
Stx,—As the copy of Country Lirz 
which is sent to me, and later handed 
on to oer circulates first to several 
people in England, I have only just 
Teceived the copy of ‘April PB. 
Although, from reading his articles, 
1 believe that Cincinnatus is less inter- 
ested in mechanisation than in many 
of the other aspects of farming, I feel 
that I must write to correct the 
impression left by the engineer he 
quotes on the subject af tractor wheel 


Ip. 

It is true that thin problem has 
had long consideration from designers, 
and ing the engine more on the 
rear wheels is no solution. The reason 
for this is that when the power of the 
engine is applied to the rear wheels the 
same force which makes the wheels 
turn makes the front wheels tend to 
rise, and weight is transferred from the 
front wheels to the rear. Hence on a 


lishing a busy rockery. There being a 
difference of opinion in the family, as 
to the desirability of their proximity 
to the house, my mother took advan- 
tage of one of my father's absences in 
the spring, and had some of the rooks 
shot. The entire community deserted 
their neats and, flying the short quarter 
mile across our lawh and the river, 
established a new rookery exactly 

ite their old one, where they con- 
tinued to build year after year 


undisturbed. 

Strangely they never returned 
again to their old haunt, which surely 
must mean that the apprehension of 
danger was transmitted in some way 

our understanding.—Mavup 
Garvey Batten, Chappagua, New 


York, U.S.A. 


ROMAN CHESTER 


Stx,—When labour is again available 
for purposes other than bom! 

repair and building, it is to be h 
that stepa will be taken by the Chester 
authorities partially to excavate the 
Roman amphitheatre, dincovered a 
few years prior to the outbreak of war, 
just outside the city wall. The arona 
was located when a new stretch of road. 
from the modern Newgate to St. 
John's Church was about to be con- 
structed. It was found to be elliptical 
in shape, 314 feet in length by 288 feet 
broad, but it will only be possible to 
bring half of it to light, as the remain- 
der is buried beneath a largo building 
of a religious order, The delay, in 
times of plenty, was due to the fact 





ROMAN FOUNDATIONS OF A CORNER TOWER BELOW THE 
MEDIAVAL WALL AT CHESTER 
See letter. Roman Chester 


well designed tractor the weight dis- 
tribution, when the tractor is standing, 
is about two-thirds on the rear wheels 
and one-third on the front, and when 
it is working nearly all the weight is on 
the rear wheels, the front carrying only 
enough to ensure good steering. 

In some cases provision is even 
made for the addition of weight to the 
front end in order to obtain good 
steering under difficult conditions. An 
extreme example of the principle was 
noticeable in a popular tractor which, 
owing to its design, had a dangerous 

to rear up end turn over 
backwards, as it has often been known 
to do when the driver bic not gaick 
enough in disengaging the clutch. 
With the old type of drawber the 
pull tended to fift the front wheels. 
—C. Baaznoz, of the 
Poo! of the Agricultural 
Production Board of the Government 
of Kenya. 


ROOKS REMEMBER 
Sin—The interest aroused in me after 
reading the previous letters on the 

i ness of rooks has prompted 
me to relate the fol! incident 
which took place about years 
in County Mayo, Ireland. 

In the long avenue on the banks 
the Bunree River, the rooks ful- 
their yearly custom of estab- 


§ 


Ee 


that a large office block, belonging, I 
think, to the Cheshire County Council, 
stuod over the half to be uncarthed, 
and alternative accommodation was 
required before the offices could be 
vacated. I feol sure that this emphi- 
theatre when uncovered and restored 
to something like its original appear- 
ance will make the Newgate area of 
Chester a magnet for all those inter- 
ested in Roman Britain. 

Already the foundations of the 
original corner tower of the Roman 
fortress of Deva, shows in mee accom- 

ii 0 » have in 
penyire es pais amphitheatre Nee. 
The remains of the tower were dis- 
covered when a atretch of the adjacent 
city wall collapsed, necessitating the 
demolition of some old cottage pro- 
perty. The Roman remains lay under 
the flags of the prosaic back: rds.—- 
Cyan R. Rowson, Liverpool 11, 


CUCKOO'S EGGS 
Sin,—At about 4.46 p.m. on June 31 
found a hedge-sparrow’s nest in a amait 


clipped tree here, There were 
two hi ‘s eggs which I 
pesitively identified in the nest. 


About half an hour later there was an 
unusually lond disturbance by a 


tuckoo or cuckoos, with much mani- 


festation of the ‘‘ bubbling” note, near 
the position of the hedge-sparrow’s 


6 
nest, which I commented on to my 
wife at the time. 
At about 6 p.m. that evening I 
noed ine pd again and found 
t one ¢ hedge-sparrow's eggs 
disappeared and had been 
replaced by a cuckoo’s egg. There was 
no sign of the mi ing hedge-sparrows 
. Since then another 


parrow's has been laid. 

This would seem to throw doubt 
on the theory, recently advanced, that 
the cuckoo's eggs are laid by the hen 
host and not by the hen cuckoo.— 
Joun LitcnrieLp-Sreer, Capt.,R.N.,} 
Snowfield, Bearsted, near Maidstone, 
Kent. 

LNo ornithologist questions that 
the cuckoo’s egg is the product of the 
hen cuckoo, Stories to the contrary 
are just “old wives’ tales." —En.] 


AN OLD ESSEX HALL 
Sin.—Mr. R. T. Lang’s article (ute 
By-ways of Essex in your issue of 
June 14 includes a tograph en- 
titled Old Cottages at Tollesbury. 
These “old cottages" are in reality 
Tollesbury Hall, a manor house of 
very great age which some time in the 
last century was converted into two 











TOLLESBURY HALL TO-DAY 
See letter: An Old Essex Halt 


cottages and a small house (that part 
on the right of the photograph). The 
living-rv0m of this house was, T under- 
wtand, until recently, and by some 
Je still ix, referred to as the Court 
louse, a fine room with a great open 
fireplace and wealth of beams. 
Tradition has it that the house 
was built by Henry VIII, for it is 
certain that this King did present the 
manor of Tollesbury to his daughter, 
lator Queen Mary. If he did, in fact, 
build it, how much of the present 
structure dates from his time I cannot 
say, for additions and alterations, 
including the sash windows, are 
obvioun; but it is certain that the 
js of very great antiquity, 
although IT liy believe not 
quite so old as some would make out. 
The photograph is in some ways 
deceptive in that it gives the impres- 
sion that the village street 
close by the front of the building, 
whereas this roadway is merely part of 
a farm-yard which now covers all the 
grounds of the old house, a farm- 
with an unfortunately all too liberal 





OCEAN-GOING DHOW BEING TOWED OUT 
OF ADEN HARBOUR 


@Right) A DHOW BNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 
ADEN 
Se ube; Daliding an Arab Dicw 
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share of corrugated iron buildings. 

Your t's 

bei — to pave. been 

ore the war. comparison my 
accompanying one Sail show what a 
fow years’ neglect will do to places of 
this type. This property has r tly 
come into my possession and it is my 
intention eventually to restore it to 
some of its former state as Tollesbury 
Hall and to live there myself. 

Since a few weeks ago you Pub- 
lished an article on tting in which 
it was tha! art is all but 
lost, the modern labourer being too 
nelf-conscious to execute those fine 
flowing lines and decorated squares, 

ur readers may be interested to 
know that the first builder I 
approached, @ local man with a great 
pride in his work, himself suggested 
this form of plaster decoration, for the 
whole front must- immediately be 
replastered to save the fabric. The 
elaborate designs such as men and 
birds illustrated in the article are 
obviously impossible in these days of 
building permits, but the simple 
geometrically decorated panels and 
borders remain and these he intends 
to include in his work.—A. C. G. 
Renton, King’s Lm, 
uncton, King's Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

[We are glad to 
hear from our corres- 
pondent that ho intends 
to restore the ard 
eaque cottages at les- 
bury which were once 
Tollesbury Hall and to 
teplaster the exterior 
using the traditional 

: — An example of 
modern pargetting was 
Mustrated in last week’s 
issue. A_recent tour 
through East Anglia 
revealed that this 
charming Eaat Anglian 
mode of decorating tim- 

ber houses is by no means dead. The 

Royal Commission on Historical 

Monuments (Essex) dates the building 

as probably fifteenth century and sug- 

gests that it originally consisted of a 

great hall with cross wings east and 
west.—Ep.] 


BUILDING AN ARAB 
- DHOW 

Sir,--Arab dhows have been built‘at 
Aden for many hundreds of years. In 
fact, Aden shares with Koweit on the 
Persian Gulf the dhow building indus- 
try of Arabia. This is remarkable 
because at neither Aden nor Koweit 
docs any suitable wood for ship- 
building grow. All wood used by the 
dhow builders is brought by other 
dhows from the east coast of Africa. 

Equally remarkable is the method 
of cOnstructivn used for the ribs of the 
hult. The accompanying picture, 
which I took at Aden, of the incom- 
plete hull of the largest size of dhow 
shows the massive ribs, which have 
been hewn roughly square from natur- 
ally bent timber, No artificial method 
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ber of Bales of dates. 

My second picture 
shows an ocean-going 
dhow being towed by its 
stew out of Aden 
bour.—F. L. N., Wilt- 
shire, 

A WEEKLY GIFT 
OF LOAVES 
Sie,—In these days of 
austere rationing when, 
to elderly poor, gifts of 
loaves of bread must be 
more than usually wel- 


come, it is to know 
that at Al gn in Yorkshire (the 
Roman Jsurium) 20 loaves are still dis- 


tributed after morning service to the 
indigent and to one or two large 
families by trustees under the will of 
Mark Smithson (1787). 

Provision. also made for 210 
to be distributed to bell-ringers at 
Christmas. Suitable clothes are now 
substituted for “ton stuff xia ten 
woolsey petticoats, and ten k stuff 
bonnets to be given to the ten most 
ancient women,” aa well as £10 
in butcher's meat—altogether a very 
generous benefaction in the aggregate, 
for Aldborough is not a particularly 
large village.—Harotp G. GRAINGER, 
Me Headingley Avenue, Leeds, York- 
Shire, 


EARTHING UP POTATOES 


Str,---A recent radio discussion on the 
advantages or otherwise of flat land 
versus earthed-up potato culture 
reminds me of the one season during 
which I tried to augment the war-time 
crop by growing some in my modest 
apiary. A sunny, well-sheltered 
square of turf, about four perch, it had 
Jain idle for years because an expoti- 
enced bee-master had told me that 
nathing should be cultivated in the 
vicinity of bechives. The least thing 
disturbs and infuriates these tempera- 
mental creatures and disturbed bees, 
apart from being undesirable company, 
do not fulfil their natural function. 
Bearing the advice in mind, I 
nevertheless argued to myself that the 
cultivation of a few potatues would not. 
cause undue disturbance. Planting, 
hand hocing, earthing up and lifting 
are four simple operations which could 
surely be performed on those days 
when adverse weather conditions pre- 
vented the bees from flying. And 
there would be Jong light evenings 
when tired bees would drop on to the 
alighting board and hurry in to sleep. 
I turned over the ground in Lbiphe? f 
when not even a wing showed at the 
hives’ entrance. By mid-April work- 
ing conditions were perfect. Choosing 


a cold, dry day I carried out the 
necessary tools and 14 Ib. of Sharp's 
Express, new good quality seed. 








THE BREAD SHELVES AT ALDBOROUGH 
See letuer: A Washly Gift of Loaves 


I started the first row two yards 
distant from the bechives. Before the 
completion of the second row there 
was an ominous ping somewhere 
around my head, a ping which painful 
experience had taught me meant busi- 
ness, Dodging into an adjacent shed 
for my hat and veil, I finished the 
planting with more speed than accu- 
racy, to the accompaniment of an 
angry crescendo. Fertile maiden 
ground produced good results from 
that portion of the apiary which could 
reccive the necessary attention. From 
first to last, however, it was impossible 
to hoe or earth up the four rows nearest 
the beehives. Shrouded in a mackin- 
tosh shect, I hand-weeded ono wet 
evening. 

The lifting of the potatocs was 
accomplished with equal difficulty. I 
did not expect any great yield from 
the rows. which could net be moukied 
up, but I was scarcely pre for the 
poverty of output which eventually 
rewarded my effort. Green as grass in 
spring, the potatoes varied in size from 
a pigcon’s cgg to a marble, which 
proves that our forefathers knew what 
they were about when they gave them- 
selves the trouble of moulding up 

tatocs. It is unlikely that they did 
it for love of the extra labour involved. 
—™M. A. S., Northamptonshire. 


THE CAT AND THE MAGPIE 
Sir,—This morning I looked out of my 
window and saw our little cat (Mr. 
Boffin by name) walking up the drive, 
accompanied by what i thought was 
another cat, but as they came near I 
realised “the other cat’ was a magpie, 
which was hopping along just behind 
Mr. Boffin. I watel IT saw Mr. 
Boffin roll on the ground and the 
magpie just stood and looked on. 
After a minute Mrs, Magpie thought it 
was her turn, so flew up into the air 
and to my astonishment I saw Mr. 
Boffin spring up and try to catch her, 
Nothing daunted, Mrs. Magpie came 
down to carth again and continued 
jumping around. ing then dis- 
turbed them and the magpié flew away 
to her nest. 

Two days later I again saw Mr. 
Bofin and Mrs. Magpie playi 
tg 

le up the m path. Are 
friends, or does the cat mesmerise the 
magpie? — Marionizy Scriucxour, 
Wissett Hall, Halesworth, Suffoth, 

[A: ie delights in teasing other 
birds and Poasts, We have seen one 
aidle up behind a cat, tweak its tail, 
and spring back out of reach. In this 
case t seems to be holding its 
have much respect for the 
and sharp bill of Mrs, 


own, 


keen 





Magpie.—Ep.) 

DIPPERS' NESTS 
Sir,—~It is unusual for a dipper to nest 
ona as shown in the 
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WIDE ANGLE 


Ann certainty is a lucky lady 
. + » for the last six tiresome 
years, cleaning and sweeping 
at least, have never bothered 
her. Her G.E.C. electric cleancr 
has always seen her through. 
No wonder her envious friends 
are keeping a very sharp look- 
out for all the good things the 
G.E.C. are planning to provide 
in the months to come. Ease, 
efficiency and comfort with 
‘everything electrical'—are on 
the way. 













EEC. 


Nobody's sight Is so good that it cannot be better. 
For evary detall of stage dress and décor—For every 
facial expression and glance—For all those little nuances 
which mean so much to the ardent theatregoer. 

You cannot always secure the best seats but you can 
take your “BUOU" with you—so compact that It fits 
snugly Into your pocket or evening bag. 





PRICE including leather purse 
and 2/6 purchase tax on purse 


70}- 


KERSHAW-SOHO (Sales) Led., Mortimer Heuse, 37/41 Morthner S¢., Londen, W.1 





Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House. Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Avoid the Peaks! 


It certainly is necessary for most 
people to take a good holiday this year 
and the railways will do their utmost to 
provide a comfortable journey for all who 
decide to travel, 

New rolling stock is being built as 
quickly as possible, but there cannot 
yet be enough seats to go round at 
the weeksends, especially in July and 
August. , 

The railways hope that all who can 
will avoid the peak travel periods and 
so add to the general comfort. 


TRAVEL MID-WEEK 





Raia ox uhine. Pull up your chair—be seated by 

onion sors erties | BEACON 

een ne) cpuing wicages ie =| METAL WINDOWS 
Rowse faces the four winds. 


jou 
a1eees7 (4 J Windows Wolverhampton 
rae ei at en tel ease, ingewey, WS Phone: Temple 2826 (8 Unes) 


GWR - LMS - LNER: SR 
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A completely new 
24 litre, 6 cylinder 


FOR 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Cat in the World 


is indeed a car 
worth waiting for 


The first completely modern high 
quality car available to the public 
in the medium price range, Maxi- 
mum speed of over go m.p.b. 
Average petro! consumption over 
to mpg. Independent suspension 
front and rear, Available as 4-door 
Saloon, 4-seater Drop-head Coupe 
or Chassis only, 


LAGONDA LIMITED 
STAINES, ENGLAND 


+ Whee 





Descendant of a family of thoroughbreds, the 
@ T.C. Series Midgec possesses all the stamina 
and resilience of its predecessors... Easy to handle, 
with lively power, rapid acceleration and lightning 
response to controls. 
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THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW - 


National Show at the White City, 
London, aroused the reflection that we 
want a poet to sing of the horse show as 


showed that the horse, while retaining every bit 
of his charm, is far from being obsolete. 

There was tension when two fine hunters, 
Moonstone and Beau Geste, fought it out in the 
Medium-weight Class, and we wondered whether 
Beau Geste would repeat his triumph at 
Windsor; but he had to give way to Moonstone. 
eee age aig of the light- 
weights, spanning the years as pre-war 
champion at Ballsbridge, came and took the 
Championship and the Field Cup from both of 
them. Moonstone was reserve. Three magnifi- 
cent animals, these, both in action and at rest, 
It would have been interesting to have secn 
them put over a couple of the fences that Iay 
80 handy in the ring, say the bush fence and the 
post and rails. 

There was some excitement when two 
unbeaten hackneys met, the twelve-hand atom 
of brilliance, Harlock Chiquita, and the lordly 
Black Magic of Nork, of the line of the famous 
Nork Spotlight. Each winner of its class, they 
doggedly fought out the championship, and the 
issue was not decided until Horace Smith had 
driven both of them round the ring to the 
delight of the crowd, who could not see enough 
of them. By the nature of things the good big 
"un must beat the good little ’un, but the little 
brown mare ran the big black stallion very close, 
and I think it was fhe better hock action of the 


stallion that finally gave him the championship. | 


A popular loser in the Hackney Pony Class 
was Jason of the Golden Fleece, very deter- 
mined and businesslike for all his youth—he is 
@ four-year-old—and with his old gold coat and 
white mane and tail the nearest thing to a 
Palomino to be seen in England. 

The hack classes produced no great excite- 
ment, but were pleasurable indeed to hig rp if 
only for an exemplary performance by Harry 
Faudel-Phillips on Simple Simon. Whefi I say 
exemplary I mean it; most of the riders in these 
classes, without any reflection on their horee- 
manship, could have benefited from watching 
how to put a hack through his paces in the ring. 
Royal Token, a nice-mannered chestnut, won 


joan Receives iy aacioay ao the jumping, = 
jumpers in ta classes, In 
mall local 


looked as if he could have carried the White 
City Stadium, and Wembley as a makeweight. 
How right he was, in name, type, and every- 


{ 
Tt was Children’s Day on the Saturday, and 
enjoyed by everyone, or almost everyone. The 
bid gentleman next to me, whose mare 
had a foal this spring, did not take such a 
rosy view of it all. conn ee 
jamping coming? he Kept on asking. it even 
took a keen interest in the exhibits through 
@ pair of borrowed binoculars—whether it was 
the riders or the use of the glasses that took 
first place I would not care to say. 
*e @ 

_I wonder if the riding children of to-day 
realise how lucky they are. When I first rode 
I was popped on a small bay cob (she was 
Topsy, of course!) tied with a leading rein to a 
fat, genial farmer, and away I went, bumpety- 
bump, until I got the rhythm of the trot. After 
two rides my instructor took off the leading 





a) 
By CHARLES GRAHAM HOPE 


the big winning class for the first time, The 
standard of these ponies, and of their training, 
was very high, though they tended to be rather 
too highly strung and full of “ blood" for really 
safe workad ildren’s ponies, 

“Then the leap"—one has to go back to 
Adam Lindsay Gordon again when one thinks 
of jumping : 

Thus the measured stvohe, on elastic sward, 
Of the steed three parts extended, 

‘avd held, the breath of his nosivils broad, 
With the guiden ether blended; 
Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The vush through the buoyant air, 
And the light shock landing—the veriest sevf 
Is an emperor then and there | 


There were many emperors during the 
three days of the show, for the jumping ran 
through the proceedings like a Wagner motif. 
There were six classes averaging about forty 
entries each, excluding the final championship 
for the Daily Mail Cup. The jumping was 





MR, J. W. WOODHALL ON MARINA, WINNER OF THE “COUNTRY LIFE” CUP 


rein, and said I was quite safe without it. 

I certainly came to no harm, but I cannot 
recall any other riding lessons. There was 
usually never more than one children’s pony 
class in the ordinary show, in which we all 
galloped madly and merrily round the ring 
until told to stop. There was no children’s 
jumping that I can recall, and no Pony Club, 
One’s parents and guardians alao had a curiously 
old-fashioned prejudice about sending us to 
school; and there was no riding nor were there 
any shows until August, and no hunting until 
after Christmas. I could not help wondering 
how some of the young exhibitors, whose names 
figare in show after show during the season, 
escape the eagle eyes of the Board of Education. 
There is, incidentally, a strong among 
young riding people, much dep! all 
responsible riding masters, to neglect their 
lessons in favour of the horse. 

However this may be, these youngsters 

to 


ragged at first but improved considerably as 
the show went on, although there were signs of 
staleness on the last day. The riding was 
gencrally typically English, officient and prac- 
tical but lacking the 1 sr and not up to the 
high Continental standard. 

. * . 

The jumping really reached its rae on the 
second day for the Country Lirz Cup and the 
Touch and Out competition, in which there 
were six and four clear rounds respectively. 
The former was well won by Marina, an aged 
bay mare owned by S, W. Woodhall & Son, 
with two clear rounda, She also won on the 
first day, conceding al in four successive 
rounds only one and a faults. The Touch 
and Out was won by Andsome, owned and 
ridden by R. J. O'Neill, who also won the Daily 
Mail Cup on the last day. These two were the 
most consistent jumpers throughout the show. 

The children showed their elders and betters 
a thing or two in their jumping class; the 
standard of 


ip was really high, and 

there was little of that ishness that some- 

times marks failure. John Betteridge and his 

tesa B, last year's White City winners, 

like having everything their own way, 

but were beaten at the post, as it were, by 
Andrey Teylor on Spring. 

So ended the first move of the Institute of 
the Horse towards Olympia, and if these three 
days were only an echo of the old days, they 
were certainly a resounding echo. 
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All material things being equal, it's INDIA 
chaftimenshge that builds “the finest tyres made” 











© ASK A USER OF A 
GUY GOODS OR 
PASSENGER VEHICLE 


GUY MOTORS L” 


WOLVERHQMPTON + ENGLAND 


| NEW BOOKS 





AN INNOCENT IN 
THE W.L.A. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HOPE it is not too unkind te say 

that I thought the most sprightly 

thing about Miss Shirley Joseph's 
book, If Their Mothers Only Knew 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.). was the title. This is 
a record of Miss Joseph's experiences 
in the Women’s Land Army, and the 
title suggests such delicious naughti- 
nesses, such perilous crossings of 
chasms on the frailest of tightropes, 
that, before reading the book, one 
wondered whether the reputation of 
that admirable branch of the services 
was to be blasted for ever. 

But the W.L.A. may keep its head 
erect, If Miss Joseph received a shock 
or two—and the evidence of the book 
is of minor shocks indeed—it was 
through nothing but excess of inno- 
cence. Most girls, one imagines, do 
not need the participation of a war to 
show them that, for the majority, life 
has a rongh and ready side. 

Miss Joseph was very young—too 


and conduct from Mr. Amor, but I 
shouldn't have sent you if I'd known 
you had never had any training in 
milking.’ So far as he was concerned, 
amonth’s official training was far more 
important than being able to milk 
since the age of ninv."” 

Well, seeing that these people are 
likely to be round our necks more and 
more abundantly, we shall have to put 
up with them and their consequences. 
Let us hear something else that Mies 
Joseph has to say about milk. She 
worked on a farm which was “sup- 
posed to be tuberculin-tested and 
accredited.” She writes : “I say sup- 

, because a more slack place I 
have yet to find. It was quite an 
event if the cows were washed, and 
until we went there the sheds were 
only occasionally swilled down... . 
This T.T, business is a farce unless it 
has the farmer’s complete co-opers- 
tion. I have known farms wherajthe 


IF THEIR MOTHERS ONLY KNEW. By Shirley Joseph 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


RODIN. 


By Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated by Jessic 


Lemont and Hans Trausil 
(Gray Walls Press, 7s. 6d.) 


THE GASCON. By J. B. Morton 
(Macmillan, @3. 6d.) 
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young to join any other service-—when 
she began her year’s work with the 
W.L.A. In this army, she tells us, nine 
girls in ten come from the cities, from 
factories and offices. She had the 
advantage of knowing something of 
country life and everything about 
milking cows. I have never known or 
heard of anyone else who, without 
being obliged to do it, had a passion for 
milking, but at least Miss Joseph had. 
She tells us that, for years before the 
war started, her idea of a happy holi- 
day was to hunt out the nearest dairy 
herd and volunteer her services as a 
milkmaid. « 

“I had now,” she writes of her 
experiences before the war, ‘reached 
the stage of trying to break my own 
record for the number of cows milked 
in one day. Twenty was the most I 
ever did in Sussex, and in Dorset it 
roue to thirty... . I think I must 
have handled every breed of cow 
known to the English farmer.” 


THE OFFICIAL MIND 

Because of this real knowledge of 
one subject, 1 shall write rather of 
what Misa Joseph has to say about 
cows and milking than of those other 
experiences which I cannot imagine 
shocking a Primitive Methodist mother 
in the days of Jane Austen. Primar- 
ily, notice this example of the extra- 


ordinary working of the official mind,” 


hidebound by rule and precedent. 
Some of the girls who join the W.L.A. 
are sent for a month’s training in milk- 
ing and, anys Misa Joseph, “learn next 
to nothing.” She herself did not take 
sent to do « week's relief milking at a 
farm, When it was over, “the Labour 
Officer said to me, ‘I’ve had an 
extremely good report of your work 


‘suspected’ cows are turned out into 
some distant field when the inspector's 
visit is expected, to be brought back 
into the milking herd when he has 
gone. Even if a farmer is told that a 
certain cow must be pat down, he will 
probably ‘forget’ all about it, as he 
doesn’t have to produce evidence of 
the slaughtering.” 


TRAINING AND REALITY 


Miss Joseph is (as I think rightly) 
sarcastic about the Government's 
methods of training girls for the land. 
“The girls have separate bedrooms, 
tastefully furnished with pretty chintz 
curtains and painted furniture... . 
They learn to milk by pulling weird- 
looking rubber udders attached to 
imitation ‘ bags’ which are strung from 
a wooden frame. These ‘cows’ are 
arranged in soldierly formation, 
usually on 2 lawn, and the girls, in 
spotless white smocks, carrying spot- 
less buckets and stools, happily squeeze 
water while the cow, metaphorically 
speaking, contentedly chews the cud.” 


It indeed sounds most meta- 
phorical and even transcendental, and 
one can understand and approve Miss 
Joseph's zemark that, when the prac- 
tical comes along, it is “like 
sending a ‘Norland nurse to look after 
children in a slum tenement.” 

Not one girl in twenty, Miss 
Joseph thinks, has any wish to 
remain on the land when the “‘emer- 
gency ” is over; and only onein ten, she 
found, gave asa s for joining the 
W.L.A. a genuine li for the coun- 
try and open-air life. By far the 
greater majority joined “because 
there was no nonsense about disci- 
pline,” Our author diglikes this atti- 
tade, and so do I, Nonsense about 


ine is one thing; discipline is 
another; and alas! the two are often 
confused by those whose only desire is 
to have no discipline at all. 


THE SCULPTOR RODIN 

The poet Rainer Maria Rilke was 
for a time secretary to the sculptor 
Rodin, and he wrote a short study of 
Rodin’s work. This bas now been 
translated from the German by Jeusio 
Lemont and Hans Trausil, and pub- 
lished, with the title Rodin, by the 
Grey Walls Press (7s. 6d.). 

This is not a book ta be com- 
mended far and wide. It is not even 
& book to be commended to all who 
are interested in sculpture. It is a 
book to be commended only tu those 
who would like to read a poet's views, 
Poetically expressed, concerning a 
body of work which he appears to have 
worshipped just this side idolatry. 
There is little about Rodin himself. 
A fugitive hint here and there suggests 
his early poverty, his resolute will to 
do what he had in mind, let thore 
about him aay or think what they 
might; and—it is the only biographical 
“fact” frankly put down—we lcarn 
that “ Rodin had several studios,some 
that are well known, in which visitors 
and letters found him. There were 
others in out-of-the-way, secluded 
places of which no one knew. These 
rooms were like cells, bare, poor and 
grey with dust, but their poverty was 
like the great, grey poverty of God 
out of which trees bud in March. 
Something of the spring was in cach 
of the rooms, a silent promise and 
@ deep seriousness.” 

This passage gives a fair idea of 
Rilke’s manner of approach tu his sub- 
ject which, let us repeat, js rather 
Rodin’s art than Rodin : a manner of 
great gravity, a worship offered in a 
poet's words, Rilke believed that 
towards the end Rodin had reached 
perfection : “he could err no more.” 
This came from a stipreme dedication 
to art and from incessant labour to 
make himself a fit servant. Writing of 
the sculpture called Monument of 
Work, Rilke says: ‘Rodin did not 
conceive work as a monumental figure 
or @ great gosture; for work is somec- 
thing near, it takes placc in the shops, 
in the rooms, in the heads, in the dark. 
He knows, for he, too, worked; he 
worked incessantly ; his life passed like 
a single working day.” 


METHOD OF WORK 


He goes more deeply, in another 
passage, into Redin’s method of work. 
Its foundation was ‘‘a silent and con- 
scientious observation of life. . . . He 
did not give rein to his imagination, he 
did not invent, he did pot neglect for a 
moment the hard struggle with his 
tools. It would have been easy to 
surmount, as if with wings, these diffi- 
culties. He walked side by side with 
his work over the far and distant 
stretches that had to be covered, like 
a ploughman behind his plough.” 

‘This all has the ring of truth. We 
iknow those artists who surmount their 
difficulties “as if with wings," which 
4g not to say “with wings.” We know 
them, in words as well as paint and 
stone, and the sleight of hand that 
hides the weak or ugly patch. I feet 
that this whole book is directed more 
to creative artists—there can be such, 
of course, in mere living—than to any- 
one else; and the supreme thing to be 
learned trom it is the validity of 
ancient virtues: humility in seoking 


the way; unwavering persistence in: 


following tt. ‘To create an image,” 
says Rilke, “meant to Rodin to seek 
eternity in a countenance,” aud to 
seek eternity, wheresoever and how- 
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soever, is to embark on « long and 
arduous road which has a habit of 
shaking from its back all but a few 
stayers. This is a fascinating inter- 
pretation, rather than record, of 
Rodin's progress along that road. 

A number of Rodin's works arc 
here reproduced, but I found it a help 
to foliow Rilke’s disquisition with the 
Phaidon edition of Rodin’s works 
alongside me. I advise anyone else to 
do so who finds it possible. 


STORY OF A GASCON 


Mr. J. B. Morton, who is well 
known as both.a humorous and his- 
torical writer, has not, so far as I know, 
given us a novel before The Gascon, 
now published by Macmillan (8s. 6d.). 
Gascons in fiction tend toruntoa type, 
and Armand Birros in this book is no 
“‘idoalogical deviationist.” The pic- 
ture on the jacket shows him looking 
remarkably like Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks, jun., in the film of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, and that indeed is how he is. 
He is nimble in throwing a leg over a 
horse—need 1 say a “great black” 
horse ?—at fighting with laughter on 
his lips against heavy odds. He rips 
out round oaths, adores fair ladies, and 
is no more at a disadvantage on the 
roofs of Paris than in the fields of 
Picardy. In short, he is—a Gascon. 

His hazards and adventures 
might have made the traditional novel 
woven round this character had he 
been kept cuntral and significant. As 
it is, the book lacks structure and 
cohesion. The ladies whom Armand 
meets at the beginning soon drift to 
their own dooms and destinies, and the 
book flies apart, now into descriptions 
of what is happening to them, now to. 
an account of Birros’s disparate 
escapades, and again into neat his- 
torical vignettes of doings in revolu- 
tionary France. All the bits are good 
in a rather too-much-written-about 
fashion, but they tend to have little to 
do with one another, The bones are 
here, but they have not been assembled 
into @ passable skeleton. 


—— ee 
VERSE OLD AND NEW 


Te write a poem to order ix so diffi- 
cult that usually we wish it had 
been impossible. But, in Each Silver 
Fly (Cambridge University Press, 
1s. 6d.), which won the Scatonian Prise 
for 1945, it must have been a case of 
love at first sight between author and 
subject. “A just balance and scales 
are the Lord’s” was the subject; and 
the quiet, contemplative trend of 
Frank Kendon’s mind madc it an ideal 
one for him. So here is a poem that 
ranges among the im; crables, looks 
cruclty and injustice in the eye, 
extenuates nothing, sets down acthing 
in empty cleverness, and ends by find- 
ing God in 

The mere humanity of our runagate 

hearts 
—a wonderful line. 

Eight centuries earlier, a Chinese 
poet, Fan Cheng-Ta, also contem- 
plated the universe. But, in his case, 

Wtth nothing to do but enjoy the 

bright air, 

during 4 year apent in rural retirement: 
he contented himself with a series of 
pictures of J2th-century Chinese coun- 
try scenes; and these have been ren- 
dered into English verse by Gerald 
Bullett, whose name is its own recom- 
mendation. In The Golden Year 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.) an 
eva comes to life in such pictures as this 
of falling dusk : 

In @ boat light as a leaf, still visible, 

My ) lad ef-ait ork lies his single 

se 


Alome, I weave my fence, of lithe 
bamboo, 
And duchs go primly homewards, 
two by two. 
Vv. HF. 


BIRDS 


- CUSTARD 


Best known - 
best liked 


BIRD'S CUSTARD AND JELLIES 





Wim, Grant & Sone, Lat., Disvtiers, Duffiown, Scettond 





The Field-Marshall Diesel 
Tractor weighs 6,500 lbs. on 
This weight is needed A 


pneumatic tyres. 
to obtain the 
wheel adhesion. 






necessary 
Firm 






wheel grip, especially 
for heavy cultivation 
and haulage work is 
Wheel slip 
wastes energy, your fuel 
and your time. Maximum 


essential. 


wheel adhesion is the result 
of scientifically calculated weight and 
weight distribution. Wheel adhesion—even under adverse 
conditions—is one of the main 
assets of the Field-Marshall. 
Tis weight is calculaied 






—not incidental. 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 


EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 


For AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, THE DOCKS, 
and for SPECIAL PURPOSES 





It is hoped that General Purposes types will be avall- 
able in the Spring and we are prepared to accept 
a limited number of orders for future deliveries. 


Send us your enquiries NOW 


Also: 

STEEL, WIRE and WOOD 
PRODUCTS, including 
FENCING and AGRI- 
CULTURAL REQUISITES 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARMERS’ 


TRADING 


SOCIETIES 


RE are now four farmers’ 
trading societies whose tumover 
is over £1,000,000 2 year. They 

are the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 


Co-operative Society, the Preston 
Farmers’ Trading Society, the South- 
era Counties  Agricaltaral Trading 


Society, and Yorkshire Farmers, Ltd. 
The progress being made by far- 
mers’ co-operative societies should, 
in my view, be weicomed.. much 
fer to see farmers doing things 
Soonnstven rather than leaving so 
much to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the ent of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Indeed, if ommers do not 
come together to arrange the market- 
ing and distribution of home produce 
in the moat economical way, we must 
expect the Ministries of icuiture 
and Food to interfere with our busi- 
ness even more than they do at the 
moment. It is relevant to note that at 
the June meeting of the Conncil of 
Agriculture for England a resolution 
was adopted calling on the Ministry to 
re-organise the distribution of home 
uce. What is the farming 
industry taking to tackle this prob- 
lem in a comprehensive way? The 
N.ELU. Ban soe pernered, a central 
association for farmers’ co-opera- 
tive societies, Not all of them are yet 
members. Indeed it is one of the great 
disadvantages of the farmers’ co- 
tive movement in this country 
that many of the societies are working 
almost entirely on their own. Will the 
N.F.U. give a lead to bring them 
together and make producers' co- 
operation in marketing the alternative 
to an all-embracing Government 
mayketing scheme? I have always 
considered that farmers’ leaders in 
Britain have beon chary of giving 
whole-hearted aupport to agricultural 
co-operation. Some of the most 
successful businessmen in farming 
have also had ties with the distributive 
side or with firms supplying farm 
requisites. Yet, when we see the 
farmers’ co-operative societies in this 
country paying, in addition to five 
per cent. interest on capital, bonuses 
on trade varying from Is. 3d. to 
ta. 10d. in the &, it should make all of 
us realise that there is something 
worth while in co-operation. 
Hill Farming 
H™ grazinga in Scotland acconnt 
for 70 cent. of the total farm 
land, and m England and Wales, 
17 per cent. In Norners Treland, nu 
grazings represent T cent. of 
total agricultural land. These big 
areas need help and Parliament has 
before it now a Hill Farming Bill. 
People may well ask why this section 
ot our farming should need assistance 
when ing generally has prospered 


the war . The 
answer is that the rough farms, 





dies. Seven million pounds has been 
spent on this, and now there are 
further plans for improving the hill 
grazings. 


Mized Stocking 


are 

encroachment of bracken down to the 
lower level grazings is attributable to 
the lack of sufficient cattle on many 
farms. Cattle and sheep should be 
complement . Overstocking with 
shoep leads to disease troubles which 
do not appear where cattle grazo 
alternately with aheop. It is said 
truly enough that one sheep is the 
worst enemy of another sheep. Graz- 
ings overstocked with sheep soon 
become infected with stomach worms 
and no amount of dosing the sheep or 
dressing the land will put this right 
80 effectively or economically as alter- 
nate stocking with cattle, Nature has 
80 arranged matters that the stomach 
worm of the shecp docs not affect 
cattle. They are indeed the best 
swecteners of sheep grazings. 


Quality in Hay 
Me of the carly cut hay lost its 
special virtue by the time it 
reac! tho rick. On my own farm 
our first cut taken on June 7 was not 
tricked until June 25. Lying in swathe 
as it was cut, the grass took little 
harm, but, when the weather mended 
and we could turn the swathe to get 
thorough ing, the clover leaves 
were perished and so the most valuable 
constituent of the hay has been lost. 
This is one of the risks inherent in 
making grass into hay. Silage-making 
is more certain in our unpredictable 
climate. It is more laborious too, and 
many farmer still prefer naturally 
enongh to rely on a chance to make 
hay. Several of my neighbours have 
been baling hay in the field, and T 
hope to bale ono field of seeds hay 
this week It isa longer business are 
‘tting hay into a » especially 
Where hay s can be used, but 
baling in the field unquestionably 
saves fabour in the end. I learned last 
summer the importance of leaving the 
bales out of doors to cool off for a 
fow days. When fresh material is 
pressed tightly as it is in a bale of 
, there is bound to be some heating. 
Lelt out in the field for a few da , 
the bales take no ri cor if 
i , but are put 
nto the barn, there Oe 
and consequent 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A CURIOUS FORM 
OF TENURE 


the eases into the forefront of legal 
t, inasmuch as, pursuant to 


that statute, any tual leases 
became leases for 2, years. The 


matter waa not a simple one to deal 

with because for some years the Cor- 

tion had got into the way of grant- 

ly renewable leases for 

terms of 80 years at a time, the " fines” 

that leaseholders had had to pay being 
commuted. 


ORIGIN OF THE OWNERSHIP 


HIS curious tenure originates from 

@ lease taken from the Crown in 
1537 of 27 acres along the old Tyburn 
Brook (which followed the line of tho 
it Bond Street) at a rent of 

#4 13s. 4d. In 1628 the tion. 
cancelled a royal debt of 000 in 
return for the 


erfoctly ridiculous nominal rents. 

tions of “job! "were 

bandied about at the time. In 1744 

an anonymous to 
a 


perpetually 

Lord Normanby's rights were 
sold to the Corporation for a low 
In conrse of time the Corporation 
did contrive to one & more reasonable 

return . 
Teeter np Hong 
But ground rents of £3 a year on 


premises worth, freehold, £20,000, 
could hardly be called commensurate. 
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open, crops trampled down, 
wolated buildings broken’ into and 
slept in, the intruders using whatever 
Structural timber they could find to 


light fies for cooking, and water 
supplies have been polluted.” 
memorandum also points out 
that, ifsporting rights and Teser- 
vai are inguished or impaired, 
the result must be not only injury to 
their owners but a serious ution 
of rateable values. To tect rural 
antage and the theft of produce wuld 
mage the oO luce wou! 
entail a formidable cost. The 


Buggested choice of areas for National 
Parks is alyo criticised, 


TENURE OF FARMS: 
CONTEMPLATED CHANGES 
TH fundamental principles of 
obtaining a maximum supply of 
food from the land have not 
any change in the last five or six years, 
nna coe of the meee nenres, dos to 
w principles was the pro- 
hibition, under the Defence Regalia 
tions, of the right of a landlord to give 
notice to a farmer to quit a holding. 
Other objects were also aimed at by 
the lation, including the preven- 
tion of arbitrary action by buyers of 
land where such buyers might contem- 
plate turning out a tenant in order to 
Te-let @ holding at a higher rent. By 
the regulation it was enacted that in 
the case of the sale of a farm subse- 
quent to ber, 1939, any notice 
to quit was of no effect. While good 
tenants were thus aftorded a valuable 
tion there were undoubtedly 
tances of hardship, and pressure 
has been brought to bear on the 
Government to amend the regulation. 


* EARLY NOTIFICATION 
HERE was, and continues to be, 





Then came rationing: just an emergotcy measure, she 
thought. But, after aix yoars, the fear of famine haunts 
the world and reminds her that foed production does not 
begin on the waitress’s tray or the grocer’s shelves. Back 
at hee switchboard, she finds her thoughts turning to 
pastureland ... ripening crops... granatigs filled year by 
year with food won hardly from the curth. Food that 
saust be planned and planted, tended and barvested, if the 
countryside is to feed the towns. She too is part of an 
unalterable law: if the earth is to nowrish man, mah must 
nocrish the carth. That is why even the telephonist, as 
well as the farmer, has cause to remember that 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


Ne. 8 af a series put out by FISONS Limtsed 
to help foster the prosperity of eur country, 


Boulton C® Paul Ltd 
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RUSTIC 
FASHIONS 


(Left) Super-lightweight wool for a dirndl frock 
printed in floral squares in two contrasting 
colours. ‘Woollen from Silkella; drese by Monbijes 


Photograph: PETER CLARK 


trated in the interesting display of dresses and 

accessories now being held at Debenham and 
Freebody to commemorate their hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, The collection is the famous 
one of Dr. C. Willett Cunnington, and the earliest 
ball dresses in rich silks and muslin were the styles 
that would have been bought by Debenham's first 
customers in the little shop in ¢ Wigmore 
Street, the first home of the firm. And curiously 
enough, these dresses with their Vandyked fichus, 
low acooped-out décolletages, tiny waists and tight 
bodices are the styles that are the inspiration for 
the ball-gowns of next winter. The silks look 
incredibly fresh. Colours are clear and bright, and 
the fabrics are almost untouched, even the fragile 
white Indian muslins, There is a gorgeous ivory 
Spitalfields brocade dated 1838, a lustrous silk 
brocaded with red and pink roses and garden 
flowers and the colours might have been dyed 
this year. Evidently the rose, cherry, flesh pinks 
and salmon pinks were favourites for evening with 
our ancestors; so were the lavender, mauve, and 
a bright turquoise and Nattier blue. 

Some enchanting accessories were displayed in 
cases in the various departments—a pair of evening 
boots, ravishing affairs in biack velvet, buttoning 
in front with ten tiny buttons on ten tiny straps 
that allowed a band of the coloured silk to 
show between. These were dated 1870. Then we 
saw the bronze brocaded bootees we have read about 
in romantic novels of the ‘nineties. The gloves of 
the ‘fifties, short, wrist-length, and fastening with 
one button, might be worn to-day; so might a 
summer bonnet dated 1898, much like a tulle 
and rose toque designed for Ascot, 1946, 

The gossamer laces, white mull, cambric, and 
limp Indian muslins are exquisite. So are the 
elaborate fine embroidery on the flounced and 
tucked white underwear, underwear requiring 
hours of ironing, not to mention stitching; 
shows the greatest change.of all in style. A tea- 
gown of “Val” lace and cambric over surah is 


"T= complete circle of fashion is vividly illus- 
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INE Furs 


It is from Marshall a Snelgrove’ 
— the traditional’ Quality Furriers 
that: Furs can be bought with the- 


rfection ea 


certainty of Pe 


~< €; 
he MODEL ILLUSTRATED 
is in finest NATURAL 
CANADIAN MINK. 
Fur Salon... Ground Floor 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 
LONDON 


<The Famous Name 


for Quality 





For Summer Travel: 


C 2 es Ss A SCOTTS CLASSIC 
, Scotts Ltd., 1 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Excinsive Agencies throughout the British Ines and the Dominions 





Jacymar squares. A flower square like an old Dutch painting, 
and Swan Lake, « balict design in plums, petunia, vielet, white and 
candly-pink 


the real Edwardian confection of the Oscar Wilde 
period, flounces dragging on the ground and so 
seamed and stitched that never more than two 
inches of the cambric ever appear as one 


Old fabric names make a fascinating study 
in themselves—hailstone muslin, a diaphanous 
white fabric, tambour net, challis, white aero- 
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phane (1815-30), pie ge ean 


en gros de 
Suez, quadrilled broca’ 

Walking otinanigar to the dress 
department, we found the damsels of 
to-day rapturously buying printed 
frocks after years 


dreases in 

the exhibition these 1946 styles look 
streamlined. But by comparison with 
the austerity dresses of the last few 
summers they look positively exuber- 
ant. They have borrowed freely from 
the past with their -out neck- 
era Ne Little Lord Faun 


drawstrings. The im cottons have 
their ground almost obliterated by 
masses of tiny and leaves 
printed in the clear colours of an 
herbaceous border. Cottons with 
the new finish that resists creas- 
ing to the utmost have flowery 
garlands laid across them; ging- 
hams are brilliantly checked. 
For others the old blocks have 
been utilised and the fabrics look 
very reminiscent of some of the 
chintzes and brecades in the ex- 
hibition. 


AYONS come in the jewel 
colour range, designs are well 
spaced out and "often in two colours 
. only, a bright on white. Flowers are 
treated formally, and there are also 
many abstract designs. The dresses 
are charming with gathered skirts, high 
necklines often tying under the chin, 
or low with a fichu effect or a Bertha 
collar. Rustic sprigged frocks have a 


of dresses for the beach, mostly 
Porites in Deignit blue anid ror 08 ite eve 

to slip on for lu: Others go in for 
a , button-through dress over & two- 


‘And it is good to see plenty of priated cambrics 
and lawns here for the children \* 
P, Joyce REyNoLns. 


Geridening aceeaserics from Heals 

















or 
10, Tavistock “Street, cov Covent 
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GOLUTION TO No. 857. 
appeared 


CROSSWORD No. 858 ..<. 


will: he nwasded for the firat correct solution opened. Solutions 
‘Sore o. Counray « Lirz, 
Wl," not later than the 


elope) must reach 


on Tha ¥ Sais 11s 1946. 


jt 
Nors.—This Competition docs not apply to the United States. 


tt 
Lh eee 
EERE JERE 
BREEEHEsE Ss 
Jee 


NGM sreerresrenenoneneene 
(Mdr., Mrs., ee.) 

















Jems 3, wit be 
in the teoue of Jems %, be announced next weeh, 


eo; 41, Beablan Brablenn] 24, Teens 


Grasmnond, ihe siucs af which 


ACROSS 
rash prophet | (anagr.) (13) 
. Month in which the officer in command is to 
bo retired, possibly (7) 
11, “I am that be, that unfortunate he,” 
—Shakespeare (7) 
12 and 13. The wretch seems not to have been 
given his due (4, 5) 
14. It is the part of some smart wits to do so (4) 
17. Campers without purposes? (7) 
18, How to make a happy home for lions (7) 
19, Lets out (7) 
22. Stick out for the scheme (7) 
24. But it may be sweet (4) 
25 and 28, Presumably a clean-shaven bird (9) 
29. The ics could not effect one precisely in 
a lon square (7) 
30. Distant, perhaps, not mean (7) 
S1. He bears up under it (5, 2, 8} 


. DOWN 
2. Like one who has just escaped from an ordeal 
y fire? (7) 


* It Soap soos jug tok hes (4) 
4. Non-heraldic supporters (7) 
5. Jere eo mabe © fem over, bis waaay 


6. “Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the bi . 


want 16 ‘This is our race (10) 

20, Kind of face to make a sure hit (7) 
a Not false hair treatmeht (7) 
23. 


27, 
2B, 


good-looking 
13th or 15th a) 
Create a disturbance (4) 


The winner of Crossword No, 856 is 
Mrs. Amy M. Péarson;; 





ACROSS.—-1, Subterranean: 8, Lover; 9, M *11, County town: Lyndale, 
5 ere er soc aes Gee ccna 
7, bet a tnd bine; 10, Yello bam iN 13, Poppe-pots 14, ta bale i . Lincolnshire. 


phil al etna os Boring so ;naaaaly, ted al nal, witheah She wrliaen canaaas f Whe yxbfsbens tech sven, bo Ta, 
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SHIRT BLOUSE ine iaeee if 


with patented SVAKt COLLAR collection showing in the lingerie safon at 


Mianable at all Leading bashime Houses & Stores 
cuales atecall. [gains sha lala un DALY & SONS LTD SAUCHIEHALL ST GLASGOW C.2 
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pore? 


—then your suit will be made of 
Scotland's hardest wearing cloth 








W.0.8. Printed in ‘Tun Sux Ruaaavure Oo., Leo. at 
Cftice, Bole tA ind New Zealana. Gocton & Ted. 
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50 
AUCTIONS 
ANriats GH MODERN to 
‘Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very ASSI for and 


7, Blenheim Street, Now Bond Street (established 
1708). (Gales of Che above property can also be 
promptly arrangod by private treaty.) Tel.- 
Maytair 944. Rof. W.T.L, Auction announoce- 
erae el Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
B™ rss ‘Road, Kensington. 

July 23 and oy days, Antique and 
Modern Furniture, Persian, Axminster and Wilton 
Carpets, 2,000 oss. Stiver, China and Glans, Objets 
Wart and brio-a-brac, Bedroom, Dining Room and 
Lounge Furniture, ete., eto, Catalogues (price 
Y-) of the Aucticnears, Mosers. WM. HOUGHTON 
AND 00., 9, Idol Lane, K.C.3, 


, HARMER, 
“PRILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 


Established over 50 years 
NEW BOND STREET, LON LONDON, W.1 
will ne hold tho following STAMP AUCTIONS :— 

JULY 15, 16.—A fino General Gale, atrong in Con- 
‘finental Europo, notably Franca, Post Offices 
and Colonlos, German States and Germany, 
and I.atiun States; also varieties and selections 
of Great Britain and Colonies and United 
‘States, with « fine ranre of Collections and 
Various." 

JULY 2, Zi, 24, 9.—The Season's Closing sale: 
Postage Btamps of the World and "Collections 
and Various."' Un the last two days a very fine 
Wholesale Auction. 
hee Catuloguestd.each, = 

purnce & SIMPSON, LTD. (stablished in 

170) hold froquent sales by Auction of Old 

Silver, SheMeld Plato, Jowellory. Old English 

Furniture, Porcslain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 

of Art, Exsravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 

Piccuren, Drawings, Portage Stamps, Hooks, 

pn Old Violins, atc.. at their Galleries, 72, New 

‘Tel_: MAYinir 2. 


















on private cxtate in Books, baa model form 





E jomfortabl 
lady to threo elderly paying gueste, not 
favalids, Bvery attention and wood food. Near 
Downs and links. Garage: telephone. 
Weekly. Referonoes exchanged —Hox 204. 
Brae “DRESSMAKER would visit country 
house or modern farmhouse, short period— 
Northern countlen, Remodelling. etc.—Box 26. 
LEMAN 
paying guest. exay distance to Wost End 
London by road.—Hox 353, 
[LADY oottere “comfortabic’ and ‘reatfai home to 
invalid, Large house (spacious rooms), bed- 
rooms fitted electric fire, wash basin (h. & ©). 
Berkshire riverside villuge, high ground (2 aorea), 
wecluded position. One requiring rent or special 
diet carefully outorod for, Inclusive Lerma 10 gna. 
‘weeltly. Accommodation available for companion 
tf required.--Box 254. 











us 
ESRED “WITHOUT 
COUPONS, Tallor-nade Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, cto., guaranteed Turned and Ho- 
teflored an NEW. Ovor 30 yours’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning andor 
Tatlorpreasing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early compietion.— 
Besta taper bes 00., LTD. (Dept. o Le). 









z Trivers 
ANT owns wishing to D dlepese otabore are invited 
to write partioulars to ALFRED GORLING, 
F.V.L. (Member of the Britiah Antique Dealera 
Astoolation), The Hpinning Wheel, Farnham 642, 
Surrey, who is prapared tu call by appointment. 
and offer the highent price posible for genuine 





MIST -HANDBAG BER “COMPANY 
overhaul sud renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftamanship. Send it for an estimate to 
Sek New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick's). 


BBL SAVILLE AND is HAND, trom Growvenor 
House, and B.B.C. Hroadoaste, who playod for 
the Huntemens and other Hunt Balls, open for 


Hunt Balls end private functions, Oxford 
Gardena, Denham. Phone: Den. 2768, 
" GLEANALL” SERVICE, Country mansions 
and = de-requisitioned premises cleaned 
Suouabont ant Dregared for cocupation, Carpet 
and upholstered furniture cleaned without re- 
moval by shampoo procem. Furniture polished. 
Parquet geod re-aurfaced. Fainted walls and 
woodwork washed. Lomion or provinces.— 
HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 


oe UTD., %, Grosvenor Gardens Mews North, 











Cc experta will repair er any make, Estimate of 
Cost given and the Corsets returned to you in & 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must, 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., Lad 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 1%, Baker Btreet, 
Loadon, W.}. 





ture Beetle 


and 
alt woodborerr can te completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalens WYKAMOL, Trial 
alga (1 pint) 4/-, pot free.—Full oe from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD. 


tachester, 


ANTIQUE AND \ODERN 
guuvan Fark, re. Snag 
prices. 

in the country are BENTLEY & CO. 
Bond Streat (facing Brook Deter 
‘MAY Tar 0861, . 












D f, Ola Gold, Antique 
and Modern Ailver purchased for cash. Un- 
eet a Aigh prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
‘The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
ier la Bond Brrest, ‘Wl, GREG. 1368), 
vA Brrouen, 4, Berkeley dtrest. W.1. deaioaa 
and creates Hats of charm and ion, 
and re-makes olients’ own hats with equal cars. 
Teli Mayfairio 
Frauxeir DREMSMAKER. Perfect out and 
Atting; remodetiing.MRS, LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1, May. 5003. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ces 2+ per Hine (mis, Sines) Bow Fee 6 












CALLANEO te oe 
REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
correctly repaired. Have re 
a, now.—Post to DOWIE 

, (Bootmakers Lariat 3 va 
. Wel, and asic ate 


Fro ‘AOCOMMODATION in the principal noipal high- 

class Hotels in Bournemouth, apply: COUNTY 

BUREAU. fBacoad ola Christchurch pot Bourne- 
Phone: Bournemouth 3420. 


yrourrar PEN REPAIRS “done quickly, A 
Jarge number of pens for sale, V6, packing 
and registration W-. All guarantesd.—F. W. 
CLEVELAND, Mi, Bed Lion Square, London, 


‘URS. 














IANDBAG CO., 57, Brompton Road 


ye TE SAUE teas Gatto tapeworms, air? Keep 
your dog frea from fleas and lice—cause of 
over 80 per cent. of tapeworm Infections. Dust 
once a wask with the new Pulvex containing 
opr: From Chemists and Dog Shops, U/-, 1/6 and 

INIATURESS. ‘Memories, 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 ruinsas, Old miniatures perfectly restored. 

—VALERIE SERRES, és, Marine Parade 
Brighton, & ‘Bunsex (late of Wimblodun), ‘Eat, 1760. 


LLIVIER. 
colds, obesity, headaches, indixention. ‘Tel.: 
‘Mayfair 1083. 
PRESERVATION has been 
Studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
succamfully RESTORED to their former bril- 
Nance through competent treatment.—By J. W. 
ma ANBELL, 3, Cold Bath Road, Harro- 
wate. 


RAGEFORM ‘ella you how they all ran. List 
Closed until further notice.—BLENHEIM 
ROVER, 9043, Batterson High Strect, London, 
‘TAIRS BLAZING, but HMCAPE certain for 
You and family (irrespective hetaht of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY inntalled. Averaue 
cost €9.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Michr.), LTD., 
Northwich, 11, Cheshire. 
cE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING 60. 
LTD., oan undertaks the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties: or collect anywhere in London urea, 
return In fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 
DEPT., M4, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 
“phono: GER. 5650 or 8514, 
“WARUBENISED” BRAND, BIOUSHR “and 
Collars made fram old @hires or your ovn 
material. 2 gna, each.—Pieane write for details 
to: Dept. A.8, RESARTUS, I.TD., 183-8, Queens- 
way. W3. 
WANTED. “pair “of Sevcnd-aind” Ortimental 
Lodge Gates, must Hot oxcsed 16 ft. 3 in. 
11 ft, high.—Agent, Tatton Estate, Knute- 





























Wau ING & GILLOW are glad to buy Hecond- 
hand Furniture and Bilver in good comdi- 
tion,—Oxford Btrost, W.1. 


__.... _SITUATIONS VACANT 
(COMPANION ‘to elderly lady seeke another 

‘to share duties. Good salary, very comfort- 
able cowntry home in Btafiordaaire, 
REGUIBED. CARiTARERS inree wee) 

for Essex country house. Extra wage to 
milkera. Bus ten minutes’ watk.---Box 550. 


___. SITUATIONS WANTED 


Lt GARDENER, voliexe trained. five years 
a6 head, sooks post large private garden or 














L (98) seeks rs-engiement, 
Country state preferred. Experienced 
eccoanté. housekeeping and ail secretarial duties. 
Galasy £400 resident.—Box 346. 





Home Counties,— Box 323. 
MANAGER. farm “ana “sstate,’ 


“desires” post 
Home Counties, between now and Michael- 
mas, Partioulars on application.—Box 377. 





UALIFTED Land Agent, 28, married, desires 
change. Fully experienced all branches 


ave menegement. Agency of Amistant Agency 
ingiand. House eesential,—Apply. Box 


2. 

QitATion wANTRD as Working Pupil’ in 
Tidiag school oy itl of 18, ete knowledge of 

typins and shorthand.—Box 248. 


LIVESTOCK 


| Los ‘ERNLANDS POULTRY F FARK, Cherteey, offer 
aoe ciore point of lay pullets.—Call, write or 




















ital pedigree Gokien 
bitch, 9 years, house end car trained, ador- 
able companion, fond of ohildren. 0 ene. ‘Sandy 
of Breach," lovely 6-months-old Galdon Cocker 
Bpaniel dow (registered), house and oar 
splendid beeen 











Mera POLES ae gi aa: 
0-0 wooks old. Pure R.1.R. and L.8, svail- 
able July 26, 33 and 9, price 11/6 each; boxes and 
free; sent on seven days’ approval. 
@ ©O., 3, Mount Bures Hall 
Colchester, 


carriage 
D. MeMASTZR 
Bures, 


PEM Ge tor sale, born 
March 18. Excellent for pet, show or breeding. 
Dogs 15, bitohes 13 gns.—ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 
Kingewood, Greenway Road. Teunton, 
PEdIoRED SPRINGER SPANIEL PUP for mals: 
‘very well marked; slightly more liver than 
white; dam bred from field tria} champions; pup 
born 141/48; price 12 ne.: male Vaughan.—87. 
‘Milton Road, Westcliff, Easex. 








*ANTEL 
16 months, Registered Keune] Club. First prises 
and challenge Cups under leading judges. House 
trained, lovable disposition, used to ohildren. 
‘Stud fee until sold 3 gna. Will sell to dog lover 





ENB, 
raion, Also kittens by Smokey Blue. 5 4 
and 4 gns. to good oat-loving homes only.— 
PENNY, Duddenhoe £nd, daffron Walden, Zesex. 





Tae POULTRY. Best Light Bussox Cook- 

oreln (heavy breed, white fleshed). 8 weeks 
old, &- each. Also 6 woeks old Hardened Gosling 
‘S0- each. All carriage paid in non-returnable 
boxes. Live Gelivery and satisfaction gusranteed, 
Cash with order.—STUART, Framlingham, 


Suffolk. "Phone: 33%. 

WANTED. eit Lakeland Terrier Bitch 
Puppy. Registered. Modermte prios.— 

BLYTE, 48, Queena Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


FOR SALE 


‘FEW WROUGHT IRON GATES of various 
wizes, for brick or stane piers. or if desired. 
Iron posts can be supplied for hanging between 
hedges. C, PEARCE & SUNS, LTD., Bredfield, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
A*tave heavily carved Oak Fireplace and 
Overmantal, £100 or nosr offer.—Seen 
HENLEY HOUSE, Cholsham, Burroy. _ 


WNINGS in gaily striped impremated heavy 
ducks, also SUNBLINDS and inside blinds. 
Delivery 3 weeks. Installed if desirod.— 
AVERY'S. Great Portlund 8t., W.l. Bat. 1634, 


Pre tect, your home and trroplaceable 
valuables. Unused Government surplus 
‘Traller Fire Pumps and Hose at attractive prives: 

8, LTD., Salford Fire 



























FoR strana Ino SoUpORnAD, 
wool, A few minutes of your spare time wit! 
enable you to make your own smart and nony fur 
slippers. Full range of colours and sizes in stock. 
dnstructions supplied, Sizes up to 7 for 3/6, from 
atzo 6 upwards 38/8 por pair. Children's 2i/- por 
pair, Packing and postage 1/@; three pairs post. 
free. Batiefaction guaranteed or rigs refunded. 
~—BSend P.0., Cheque or C.0.D. to: B. FRANKEL, 
27, Little Trinity Lane, Landon, 
‘OLY BALLS. Dosen new. Six famoulds. 
AU ununed tn origina) wrappings, Offers. 
—ORALIIS, Mill Lane, Methoringham. Lincoln. 
FPOcsE Oe FAn LIGHTING PLANT capatie 
of lighting over 100 bulbs, 22 volta A.C., 
5, 6 amps., 50 cycle, 1 phase, 1,600 r.p.m., 3-h.p. 
Potter petrol engine. Batit-in switch board with 
#-volt excitation generator. 5 ft. long, 9 ft. 8 in. 
wide, 3 Ti. 4% in. high. Weixht approximately 
31, owt. In perfect condition. Price £200.—WARD, 























narrow. Price 
dresses, fit 32, 98, 36. Perfect, condition. From 
5 mns,- oe eae a ah aS 
Fs “ADIES' new 38 ct, Gold” Wristwatch; multi. 

Jewel; rectangular shape; Curvex shookproof 
perfect; bracelet strap; £26 
Travelling Clock; luminous, 





large Onnadian (Lake 


‘Box 373. 
"ADY'S AKATEE of boots, aa hew, size 5 price 
&8 or nearest offer. —Box 36. 


\{EKe CHILDREN'S mA 8 
volumes, Clean zt excellent condition, best 

















ioture Restorer, Print 
Dealer in Works of Art, 9, Cold Bath Road, 


AP wD Phin OF ONDE PRAADED STALE, 
DINING CHAIRS, carved arms and embossed 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


At SEAN COUR: HOTEL. 194, Queeo's Gate. 
4. It in often posstbls to book s room at 


Deds Gh. and 0. and 
breakfast from 








00 feet 
lovely grounds, First-class 
maine. Bory comfort, anf! modern aroenity. 


Under mma mangagent? 
AN 






OREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Egiiuxton Adame. A 
folly equipped Srat-class Hotel with nearby golf 
mad riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 





pe in! Chichester.” Hrolu- 

sive Country House ses ca in beasifal O: 
world vill near Goodwood, Excel) H 
Shasta Golfing, riding, Te).:Bingleton 225, 


EABT MULLION HOTEL. 
Lascelles 


‘This emall luxury hotel tortremaly well furnishod 
aud equipped) offers a » Warmth, and firat- 
class cooking to some 95 5 disnernatne people. One 
minute from the front. Tel, 202, 


PLxETHR, RovaENONT HoraL, “The 
of Devon. All modern amenitios, comforla. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suis, En pension 
terms from 6 gns, weakly inc. (plus 10 per cent.). 
Jase. ‘HOLLYBROOK HOTEL, under new 
Managoment. Bitueted shores of Lough Arrow 
in Sligo “Lake District." Beautifal walks and 
scenery; boating and bathing. Eyxoellent trout 
fishing and over 14,000 acres of preserved rough 
shooting, free to residents, Good food from own 
farm, Fally licensed. 


available for July, 
plata HOTBL, Lough Arrow, Co. Sligo. 











[Las K HOTKL == CH 

Aw vaee 2. Overlooking Cotxwolda, 150 acres of 
grounds. Golf, riding, biltiardn, American bar, 
Res. Trecwor: THE HON. CHARLES FITZROY. 


_ Phono: 666) 
C or HOTEL 
6-10, York Btrest, Baker Mtreet, W.1. 

80 bright rooms with madern furntt 

So quist. yet so central, Welbeok 9273. 

ii iL VANDERRILT 

76-98, Cromwell Road. Gloucester Road, 6.W.7. 

Near Harrods and Purk. Western 432, 
‘These are just tho Hotels vo appeal to tho readork 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all tho comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding managomont. 
‘Tarma & and 6 gus. en pension. Produce from own 

r 












Modern Guest House, 2's acran 
secluded grounds. Excellent cuisine, Every com~ 
fort, Near wolf course: 
NSwovay, ‘CORNWALL. 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(mMjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FIATRAL Bay). 40 bedrooms. Bridge. dancing 
and games, Special winter terms. Phone: New- 
quay 2005, __ i a Snattat t 
‘YING GUESTS gentleman's country 
residence. First-class accommodation. No 
ratloning.--Apply: BELL, Paxilipstown House, 
Dundalk, Eire. *) 
Qtee's HOTEL DARTMOUTH 
Overlooking rivor, fully Hoensed, H. & ¢. all 
bedrooms. 


se “TRONARDS-ON-SEA, the 
resort. ALEXANDRA 








best winter 
» facing Ben, 
Garago, Central heating, 100 rooms, h. and c. 
lift, Fully Moensed. 


UBEEX. : 
MOOR HALL ipo en he OLUB 
Agouatry Hourt Hotel every comfort ans a cheor- 
fu) atmosphere, Dancing. Own Ridtny Stables. 
Hunting twico wookly with East Buseex, Good 
Hocking. Rough shooting over 260-gore farm. 
‘Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Termu from $'s gus, 
WANTED 8 fico 8k 

Bans Boon “AUITH in Walnut or pickled 
pine and small drawing or sitting room suite 
required (if posible In needlework tapestry). 
Alto fitted wardrobe ouptoards required for bed 
or dressing room. Nest tables (two) required, 





walnut or pickled pine. Ploase give sises, Seen 
Box 58. 


within 60 miles London.—Piease write 





POsTAGE BTAUPS you have iost interest 1 
‘Army officer reosotly released (not « dealer), 
building up own vollection, wauts large or mall 
collections or loose stampa. Cash at once if 
purohased.-Write first Box 367. _ am 
r-ANTED 








PeoErss bore ‘GH BULBS. Hyacinthe, Tulips. 
Dafiodils, Iria, Gladoli, All bulbe of excellent 
quality, Please state quantity desired for delivery 
in the autumn eo that arr its onn be made 


Smport is givea.— 
LTR, & Fulham 





Horses. 
Approximately 2 is" ‘36/-; B owt. for 190/-, 
delivered._CAPT, H. F. BATTERSBY, Dormers 
Farm, a 
OTHER PROPERTY AND A' 
ADVERTISING PAGE &4 











No. 2582 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ““%, 


By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, MC. 
IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


8 miles from Banbury on the road to Stratford-on-Avon. 


SUN RISING HOUSE, EDGE HILL, 142 ACRES 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND HUNTING PROPERTY AND HOME FARM 


Vol, C. 
















Stone-built house of charac- 

ter—tully modernined. 4 re- 

ception, 18 bed and dressing 

rooms, 6 bathrooms. Elec- 

te light. Central beinjsare 
loderate sized grounds with 
well-kept kilchen garden. 
HUNTER STABLING 

for about 15 with groom's 

quarters. 

2 MODERN COTTAGES 

Range of farm buiidings and 

productive pee ne nae lying 

in a ring fence, 

VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously sold). 

: Solicitors : Messrs. WALTONS & CO., 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars price 1/-. each, 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE COTTESMORE COUNTRY 


Between Melton Mowbray and Oakham, Leicestershire. 
A XVIIth-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE OF INDERINABLE, CHARM AND CHARACTER 






















Hall, 4 reception rooms, “ballroom or 

music room, 9 incipal bedrooms, 

7 bathrooms, Nursery suite, 4 ser- 

vants' bedrooms, maklfalh lanned 

domestic offices. Central eating. 

Estate electricity and water. 

M drainage. 

Stabling for 20, riding echool, 
Garages 


ges 
iquisti:aans nara. tomrda certs: 


Suitable for Stud Farm or 
Pedigree Cattle. 


Total area 
312 ACRES 






By divection of Mrs. Wills Goldingham. 























Agents : Messra. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 


The early Red ieotreaginle oak 
staircase and richly panelled 
walls, the remarkably beautiful 
plaster ceilings and carved 
chimneypleces here combine with 
the comfortable enjoyment of 
luxuriously appointed bathrooms 
and domestic offices to create an 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOME 
which doce not contain ono cheer- 
Jess room or dark corridor, 


Vacant Posseasion of the House, 
5 Cottages and 189 Acres. 


PRICE £35,000 
FREEHOLD 





COTSWOLD HILLS. MAGNIFICENT POSITION 750 FEET UP 


4 miles from Cheltenham. 7 miles from Gloucester. 93 miles from London. 


a 





"Auctioneers : Mesers. CHAS. C. CASTLE & SON, Cheltenham, and Moser. KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover » Wal. 


“aa” 


The Freehold, Realdential, Agricultural and Sporting {5 
ULLENWOOD ESTATE, 587 ACRES 


Dae GALS Ur ATNETSORN ox 5: ciashs ar tx oes ck'acn on Dac, Chomsaneed; ou Sumy 45 sa aa Pak tuaueen provooney aly 


Solicitors : Mest. ECKERSALL, WATTERSON & MOORE, 8, Regent Street, 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Pars. 2/8 each, 


a ae 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST, LONDON, WJ. sivram suez 


CASTLI ST CIRENCESIIR (Tel 334) Any at NORTHAMPTON LFEDS YFOVII AND CHICHESTER 


'URCHILL COURT, SOMERSET | 2 siestion of John P Papilton Boy 
= from pore 14 pkgilalptote _ 7 SUSSEX—Between Battle & Bexhill 
aubere en unepont outage ‘Darna raom vs0" 4D oes ae 


‘The well situate and attractive reskiential estate of 
" = CATSFIELD PLACE 
A, charining ol! house of great antiquity and Interest | consisting of the historic small carly XVII real 
tags Lo eg rdens | Tcanis  Pedd sn Sere, pane, bal, 8 rooms ooakroom lowsde 
18% Night 
Coutral heating 
ant pe gee is te ira ae 
Auotientt 2 288 Dkorki BRITON 2m. In aut a6 
neers 
Bustionsers crit S548) 7 a wittiage coment a CATSFIELD PLACE FARM 


Additional oottam and woodland In all oe TD, 28, Pri oll 
JACKEON GTOPO A ETAPE, 6 Hanover Street, | WAND VASSALL ABBOT & GO, 41, Broad Wrest, 
Londen Wt (Mayfair 3996/7) Bristol 1 (Tel 80408)" 
WEONEED: Y 
GOTEAGE, EAST DEAN WEST SUSSEX 
Betwort P tworth and H rsham, the delightful onal 
Tntur realdene ¢ my! tly mode 
FIDDLERS COPSE, PLAISTOW Fate) ane 
iN a 1, unge Zteceptt 1 r ms 4 bedrooms bathroom kitchen | RAPER & POVARQUE, Battle (Tei 400 401) and 
Seuth Street, Chichester (Tei y te Tele) hon ih water ketrkity Garage ” 
Flraant tardens hart and ‘nedd dick with shedding mh Restbauree end Honea 


—___ Sat Street, Chiehsator (Tet 3663) 0 
rE ee nee occa ven ~_| nae ieee be eee oes WILTSHIRE In VWH Hunt 
: 


vately) on Wed Suly 33,4300, a3 pene oe 
jus 
at ) ie Black Moree Holst “ by iN 
STOPS & STAND, 37, Gouth Sireel, Chichseter, and 
‘Leeds, Yeovil and Cirencester 


DORSET, Near SHAFTESBURY 


Welt modernised Ge« rglan residence known as 
“PURTON STOKE HOUSE,"’ Nr Purton 


10 bed and dressing rooms 4 bathrooms 4 ruception 

rooms billiards roon; Main water and electricity Central 
heating 2 Stabling fir 2 Flat 

DRIIGHTFUL GARDEN Small orchard and paddock 
3% ACRES 

Gale Auction, July 31, 1: the 1 
Council Cnambere, Cireneaster, af Spin (unless 
by) JACKSON 


BTOPE Oirentectes (ret aust med TUCKETT A 
IN, Tetbury (Tei 6) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


@, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, Wl 


The a cbyect of an wiustraied article in Country Life 
RENOWNED DOVEDALE AREA 
Amidst most lovely natural surroundings swav fron industria) development Village near 


Te 


On rock sol Ingh up with fine news 4 ; iw Oak floors and pentling SB 
meg . Garage 3 Cottages Parmery 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL pret 3 vp cit: CHARMING 
PERIOD RESIDENCE tees f . OLD.WORLD GROUNDS 


Modernized and tn exovlient onder With chain of lakes providing Trout 
8 best hud and dressing rooms 4 bath Fishing 


rooms staff bedrooms 4 delight 
~ Five wall fet Farms Woodland arable 


Teoepti m —. Main cketrieity and park like pasture forming all in s 
heating ring foney, 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF OVER 1,000 ACRES. FOR SALE 
‘Or the House and grounds might be let. Owner's London Agents Wixkwourn & Oo, 48, Carson Strest, Mayfair W1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 4 MILES FROM CHELTENHAM 


The Freehold Residential and S: 


THE TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


contalning hall, 5 reception rooms, 
7 principal bedrooms, 7 secondary bed- 
Tooms, @ bathroom. 
Central heating. Main electricity, 
pewer and drainage. 
Garages am! Stabling. 
‘Walled garden and glasshouse. 
© Entrance Lodge 
2 COTTAGES 








3 Mosars. J. H. MILNER « BON, 


Solieltora Ovwaldstre Home, # 
Austiowers : Moars, CHAS, C, CASTLE & BONS, Ragent treat, Choltoniua, and Messrs. ewianie FRANE & UTLEY, a 


NEAR WALTON HEATH 


1 mile from Station. 17 miles trom Londoa. 
Extremely well-appointed House stunding 500 feet up in well- 
tm! Eben grounds and commanding beautiful views 


Lounge hall. 3 rene) 

Sut aroog ” yohma, 

bathrooms, ‘complete 

Main water, slectziatty and 
maa, 


3 modern cottages. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Mears, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 80, Hanover Square, W.1. (42583) 


(10 nea) 


Reading 4441 
Regent 0903/3377 


By order of the Trustocs of the South Herke Hunt Kennel Fund. 
THE KENNEL GATES, PURLEY, Nr. Reading 


om eka i ih 


FREEHOLD LATE-GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
(for many years the home of the Late Mr. Ceci] Aldin} 


Drawing room, dining room, billlards room, usual domestic offices with staff sitting 
room, 5 princips) and 8 secondary bedroom, bathroom. Weill-timbered grounds with 
Mwny rere and matured treea, Also PADDOCK, in all3 ACRES. Malin water, modern 
drainage, Gas, Maln electricity available. Outbulldings including stabilng for 7. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON JULY 18 
(unless an acoeptable offer le received meanwhile). 


Particulars from Mzsezs. Nicwo.as, Reading. 


and Pangbo (1% seiles). Tilehuret- 
Tine corees the Themes Volley. 


44, ST. JAMES'S 
PLACE, 6.W.1 


By order of Ezecutore. 
HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 
11 miles from Reading, 6 from Basingnabe, 9 Lim Newbury, 4 from Mortimer and 3% 


‘The attractive Frechold Residential and Agricultural Property 
SILCHESTER HALL, SILCHESTER 
WITH 8 OR 116 ACRES 
rt Wwithve Se eare eae is pal foespige Poems, 
pee 

water su; (main 
Ae cabling and garages with roont over.  outtages. 
AND AND GRO Rese kitchen garden, ote., of 

Comprising us FARM, with fine old farmhouse, 
Sowboney a and tia omtaaing to Sit 107 AGROS (li scree rodney, 
Low by te Je Joint Auction eoetians Mean. 


SUEEee 


porting 
GREENWAY ESTATE. ABOUT 243 ACRES 











ert 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NICHOLAS 


|. STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


THE GREEN FARM 


A first-class Dairy Farm of 
200 acres. 


‘With an attractive house, a cottage 
and avuple farm! buildings. Let at 
£280 por annum. 

* ACGOMMODATION LANDS 
Vacant Posneesion ef the 
Residence 







Fer SALE by AUCTION as a 
whole or in 3 lots at the Towa 
Hall, Cbeltenbam, on July 19, at 
2.30 p.m. 
(unless previeusty sold). 


Norfolk Atrect, Strand, W.C.2. 
Hanover Bauare, W.1. 


ESSEX. 20 “MILES FROM | CHELMSFORD 


‘The Freehold ee tie 
BAYKERS and SOUTHEY ¢ GREE TAR, Sible Se 
Including two Tuder P 
Residences containing a 
wealth of ofd oak, aad 
fully modernised. 


Particulars, 2/6, 


Excellent Buildings 
furaT.T. Atterted hurdland 
two other acta of bultdings. 


A modern Ppnaalow and 2 
and a wwhaniig'pook 
For Sale by Auction in 


two lots at the Corn 
» Chetmsford on 


(unless pretoarly sold). 
About 2 313 ane i. AGANT — ON COMPLETION 
lemers, W. , Bedhurst, Colchester 
BALE, | Castle Hodingham, Basex, 
Mpeers KNIGHT, FA FRANK & Buy & Hanover Gquare, W.1. Particulars, 1/-. 





“Galleries, a Weedar Tendon." 





Telegrame! 
“Nicholas, Reading '* 
“Nichenyer, Plesy, London *' 


ON THE OXFORDSHIRE Peri oh 


In a quiet situation facing south on the edge of & perlooking beautiful well - 
wonded pountry, fri 9 mes, Healing 8 win Oe ses eat eltaas Huntercombe Golf 
Course 3 mies, 


Tee Medium-Sized Country House known as 
: (WHEELER'S FARM, CHECKENDON 
(part 260 years uld and completely modernised) 

Accommodation : Hall with cloakroom, 3 reception rooms (pil acing woe south), and a fine 
modern studio, Usual domestic offices, Four prinelpal 1 with basins), 
bathroom, 2 genni attic i, 

CHARMING OLD-WORLD GARDEN OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Main water. Electric light from own plant, Main electricity avaliable shortly, Modern 
drainage. Radiators. Garage. 


TO BE GOLD BY AUCTION ON JULY 25, 1948 
(unkess an acceptable offer fe received imeanwhile), 
Sole Agouts: Mesars. NicHOLAS, Reading. 


Aegent 0814 
{8 lines) 


A PROPERTY OF OUTSTANDING ARCHITECTURAL 

MERIT AND CHARM 

Historically interesting and only 44 miles from London. 

THIS LOVELY XViith 
CENTURY HOUSE 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST.-JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent BREF (18 tines) ‘Telegrame: “eianiet, Pleoy, Lenden"’ 


CORNISH COAST 


in @ glorious potition on the edge of Treyarnon Hay. (4 miler from Padstow.) 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXOELLENT ORDER THROUGHOYT 


Surt Bathing. 10 minutes of Gelf Lintes. 


6 bedroonw, bathroom. Lowsge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
sun lwoggiz. Cloakroom, Domestic offices and ground 
floor domestic sulte of sitting room and 2 bedrooms, 2 
double gerages, Main electricity, Central heating. 


2% ACRES 


PRERHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION) 
Inapected and thoroughly recommenced by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


HAYLING ISLAND, HANTS. 


POR GALK, FREEHOLD, UNIQUE QOOPERTY iN BEST RESIDENTIAL 


Yew minutes walk Station and sea. Twenty goinutes by ferry) to Portsmouth 
aud little more by car. Onrering | perfect, scolusion and commanding rxtensive | 
and uninterrupted Marine view. 


BECUNTION ALLY Es EASY 


, Arlington Street. a. James’ Regent 8222, C.40,032 


WITHIN 12 MILES FROM LONDON 
OBLIGHTFUL HALF-TIMBERED EARLY 1@th-CRNTURY RESIDENCE 
and with about 2 seres of charming secluded gardens. 


Unique and most interest- 
Ing realdence Snely pre- 
served and modernised and 
in excellent order through- 
out; containing many pless- 
ing features, such au original 
old open fireplaces, wealth 
of old oak beama, ste, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
® bedrooms, $ excellent 
bathrooms, ote, Fine old 
burn with cucktall bar, 
Central heating and all 
rompany"s services, Garage 
for 9/8 cura. Of mpecial 
‘pea lover oft ld world who wih to be within esay reach of the City and 
‘eat End. 


Lounge 3 other recep- 
tion rooms. 0/7 Bedrooms, 
all Lea fitted H. & g 
basins, dressing room, 
Dathroumns, ex het denier 
Hie often, 

mod 


ard tennia court 
seen oar a eae 
& PROPERTY WHICH ence = APPRECIATED 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole A; Hi. LT D., 6, Artington 
ant md St. Samant te Ries Reaent #727, & 
GAANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.18 (WIM. 0081). 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


‘i> per line (Min. 3 lines) Baz foe 1/6. 


i and recommended HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
nopected . hemare ‘S.W.1, Regent E22, hin) 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243) 














AUCTIONS —=—~———s«s WANTED FOR SALE 
SuTWaEN THE FOREST AND $ oe Sea ONLY, aaa 
deal pat tact owner who woul ince 
Oo eres yl Chey sussex a dear oF 00d 
Aa a were, si en nite aocidenee 77 in or’ neay eile 7-10 en Good 
, beantifully aif on high ground, rooms, %4 fece; era cot- and stabling. ¥or sale with carl 
Closn to % mations ind adjenent, 10 good bus ae ete .—Gole Agents: JOLLY 
routes. Lounge hall, 4 reception, billiards GOUTH-Wi Ho pibeteses step . 
unite of 4 offices, cloak 17 bed and Set 1902), ) Atetony aa Batata heats 
Greseing room, 4 Nursery rooms, 6 bathroom, 88, Baldwin ‘Street tly roquire 
modern dumavtlc offions with 2° Kase Country Hol qroet Bris "A ultra ‘and 
Servants’ hall. Central heat Residential Estates for a| Owner 
Main water was, Three desirous of Letting falling are favived te sone London, Ideally 
garsere. chapel. Gymnasium, 2 maunieate. Tel.: ul 20662. E 
Mayorete " laundry and other Sat HIGHLANDS OR ISLANDS. Seven bedrooms, 4 
dit cast house. Home farm ‘Want ‘to purchase, Howe; 4 to 6 lovely q dlning-room, oti 
ball os ee ied"parkland trogen. Rox 346. Kltchen, vent ing, f 
seoted by s stram. Rennie courte, main drainage, ete. 
Si ACRES anchorage. ReTs 


Vacant possession, excopt Home Farm and 
AUCTION on July £0, 1046, as « whole or in 
ness sold, 




















int reach 
Box No, G.A.80, 4-7, Salisbury Court, 


A, 
‘Lote (a0 : 
Tihustrated particulars from the Au: Fleet, a Nerres Torbay (il 5 
artdcnatacs K€ CORAIBH FARIOD RESIGENCE. a, by Aueiog aly. ike beds 
splendidly built Georgian Residence 3 a musts room, 
standing in ‘over 10 anres with approseh drive, drive, and tng. - Three Main 
‘woodland and stream tea ‘with numerous water- Foadesaton A. W B ar é& 
falle and on outakirts 8. Comiah ‘Agonta, Ne 
a 
DRI pelt reo ‘ample Oxrone calls, (mia hom arts 
Price $8 SOO APRIY Bole Hole Agents : #T0C to on 008 Sayely country, 
By AUCTION at a = ee fe jo oo ge Be thy Falmouth. esi we ‘ ne foo, 8 el 
Dente! ami see B pecan oi 0 mes oa , Wel-eppafated fosthag and Hight,” 
Sf, St. James's tif Carrara, Residenre 5 scree of valeet eats arable), modern cowhouse for 
Fenn, Wright & Co. gow te gation. Seven bedroom, cit slarilieing plant; 10 good loo based 
endond teatee® ; saline even it 210,500, nd other excellent, buildings and yards. 
Vendors’ Solicitors : Oldham, — inetuding stern ed 42. 


io oareaee 2nd Beane in 





WANTED Sia a 3 a sent in of ulten modern é ng 
A the ‘North of Bootiand £10,000, For comps win a rire ‘Two cottages and 
3 tie Bows nd. House wanted, 80 tow ogee Johnson's sup gathaiidings. Prk (to tnelude furni- 
oto view, & Co., 18, ve 
2 ee ae oe tetera noe oie, JMREEY, Attsctlve docile fonied Mea Botdus boaa. . 

Haunone’ ADVERTINING AGENCY, 8.0.1.” 4 bedroceme (todo orc broom, W.2., SURREY-UuseEX BORDERS. 
{NORTH AJOMTH ORVON. Wante|, Farm 90-00. beating, main water, ty, telephone. Obg-worid Residence. For bath., 
cottage jreaidence ae opracaee ; Sed tee Femi Only 3 el rhe 
lame ee elsTOOe, ete, Replies com 8 JANBS Cm, 8 a no 9 Warde 
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OSBORN & MERCER “roomy, 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED “SURVEYORS” AND AUCTIONEERS INSTITUTE - 


CUMBERLAND ? — (4 _ Berkhamsted) A Lovely Old Tudor House in Glos 

Occupying « fine yorition in unepoiit eaunery, some 00 fest 
iN THE Bea CTF L Aer, rare 4RBA OF ‘above toe level and camumanding daligndal slaw, Oren a fice Geumion stieining a gu ceares nd 
THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF THE Oe ern Tease oka, ON TY FIRST. 


8: 
IRTON HALL ESTATE Riectrie Nigel, excelent water oly tnalae ieall: 
scrapesian im Piet Of Rores Gernge,” Ontalis 
THREE CAPITAL FARMS. Deligheet snicter™ ardenas grata hervacen,sponde, 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. > orein all aaa ate 
SEVERAL COTTAGES, 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND 


ABOUT 3° ACRES 
FOR SALE FRREHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
AND ACCOMMODATION LAND. 
About 21% miles af Selmon and Trout Fishing 
in River Int 



















Inapected and recommended by OAKORN & MKRCER, 
an above. 













A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE QUILDPORD 










Situate in @ quiet about 300 JY. adore sea Terel, 
Ths whole cxtendins 63 anak Appreached by a Drive with intrance Lodge. i eet peaeien coor Bn aoa Tovel, wear 
926 ACRES #4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 8 bethrooma, A Delightful XVIth Century Farmhouse 
For Bale by Austion in 21 Lots at Rlectric light. Company's water and gas. with @ wealth of old oak and in firevrate order 
THE PARISH HALL, DRIGG Two Conages, Garage, Numerous Outbuildings. Lounge hall, 2 Feceptton rota, 7 bed and dressing room, 
on TUESDAY, 30 JULY, 1946 at 2.30p.m. | rh. are matured and inexpensive to maintain; | Co.'s electricity, gus and water. Garage fer 2 cars. 
(uniess previously sold by Private Treaty). they include lawns with room for two tennls courts, garden ‘The charming old gardens have: heen well matatalned, and 
Kolicitors: MRSSRE, ERNEST G. SOOTT & (0. PARE an rah ABOUTS AGES, Te | thero are lawns, ower and kitehon wardems, drelaed, ct 
2, Broad Street Blomifle! ra 3 500, in all ABOUT 1, ACRES 
blokes pose ooo Saeed PRICE FRESHOLD 68 VACANT POSSESSION | son 41H PRERBULD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
an CER, Agents: OSBORN & MERCE ove, 
8b, Albemarin Street, London, W,1, R, as a (17,670) | Agents; ORRORN & MERCKR, as above, (17,707) 

















anoevwon 80, LONSON, Ws WILSON & CO. var 
~~ OORSET—===S=S=~*~*~<“—~*~S:S*‘“C*«é ATIF OLD tam CENTURY 






4 milae from Blandford. Katy reach of Sallshury. Important Frenhoud Hackdontial and HOUSE OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
Hanford House In lovely part of Sussee. About an hour from London, 

Blandford nat es Ste 

Original Jacobean house, 













In fstrate order and 
beautifully appointed. 
Souta aspect. 






© bed and dreming rooms, 










Set within old-world gar- bathrooms. 
dens and Wwell-imabeered a 3 mis, nk panelled 
park. Many panelled rount Excellent domestic offices 
period Statores. (10) with servants’ hall. 
8 modern Dathroors, fine Pine musls or dance room, 
hall, 3 rece; 1 45 x 25, with musicians’ 
stabling: lurne farm (a gallery. rer arts 
present let) with good housn Contra) heating, maln water, “Sem, an 
and farm buildings, Several oloctrie Nabte hac. Invadl 5 ea 
cottage, Valuable wood. ? in 
: pers om 8 ieee md ent 
For Bale Privately or by Auction in Jota in September. (The houwe woukd br sold outbulldings. 
with « small ares.) 





. FOR GALE WITH 80 ACRES 
‘Photographs and plan with owner's Agents: Wizson & (o,, 28, Mount Street, W.1. 
3, MOUNT ST., 


LONDON, Wi RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


St. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W.. TWO MILES SUSSEX COAST 


A porfert house all remuly to step into. 300 ft, up on 5 southern slope with views to the sea, 






Bole Agenta and Auctioneers : WILAON & Co,, 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


















2 









BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. 


GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENTIAL onloHEeram. quesmx, (iM LOVELY seat PARK 
FARM. 20 ACRES § nan ome oe 80 mtles London adjoining quaint old town. 
12 selles Gloucester. 8 miles Peapyn- Wye. Yaniting .contres at Boshem and Itchenor. | Dignified and somewhat historical Hesl- 





dane character, by 
All rich feeding ‘yastare, Bounded by | . WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE Sree cede Toes Bor 10 beds 8 batt 
Mrram. Loyely position, ios eprpees Lounge. ball, Yooms. Mata ologt gud weber. Contes! | 
CHARMING RESIDENCE Heteniln, § bed, 9 beste. Make socket, heating. dbefd yk a 
ium Daldinge’ Vas ee ise 19 AGRES FREEHOLD ONLY £7, . 
cattle "VACANT POSSESSION or might be sold with gardens Only, aboot 
. FREEHOLD 49,400 FREMHOLD ONLY £7,500 Inglis ropemicn, 








: Agente: Honsczt Berns, HORnay (4 _BALier, 
Bartars, HOMILY & BALDRY, as above, = aunET, as above. amo | Brunson Moet, BWA.” (Tel: See Gals} 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “nase 


ond 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 oar 


FIneT SIME IN TBE) MAREES IN AN_UNIQUE POSITION ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS 
THE CROSSWAYS, COBHAM Cie tgs ith tion an me fm Bagwerde Heh 


ai ea cen  eieiaass ~~ Se ccmarcipis hapa ais Thiedalightfulold-fashioned 
Yel bemt ae 


conveniences, sppruached 

=a ‘ee @ long drive and con- 
ea tor Seas ln 4 reception , jon, 

a 

ina soba Lea or’ re oxeclient: ‘done 






































Tecoption rooms. Malin Offices with servi 
cise ight and water, iu toon. 
Inexpensive gardens and 
oauacna STABLING. ground) 
im Well stab yard 
Del rdene with ell-arrai 
Don anal pedo and with sc fee, oo 
nd in all about ages, useful 
igh evrtaerd lyin nd rich pasturelsod in suitable enclosures with water laid to 
For Sale by Auction at the London Austion Mari, 1 ontaly eoreronenay, ne al 1 on, 
. ineeday, duly 24, at 2 Ep (enies td private ly beforehand), Hip i 40 ACRES. Poms GALE FREEHOLD with carly POSSESSION 
Solicitors: Moanrs, Foran Warre & PRescott, ¥, TRY: et Sdford ARRANGEMENT 
London. 8,W.1, Auctioneers: CLARKE GAMMON & ‘ganar, 7 m Breet. f Gull AB further particulara of the ‘ale age Agenta, Guogae TaoLLors & ons, 25, Mount 
(Tel. : 2268), or Guonue TRoLLore & Sones, 26, Mount tech Street, W.1. (D.2678) 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.! 
RURAL SITUATION, NR. RUGBY 








SURREY HILLS 
1a 0 good revidenas district, 2% mile frome Kast Crowion station, City and Wet Bnd 














Been rd Facing south, i old-world 
rider ornamental 
RESIDENCE waters. yg creme, 3 
sell cemlpred for bend reception room, 2 bath- 
eption rooms. Well-fitted offices. 

B bedrooms, _ftted saat Tripkexrange. Main services, 
services, Garage for 2 cars. Stabling, Garage and roonw, 

tenn’ Padiloek. 











7); ACRES 





1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,000 


Coll aol the the property. 






87,780 FREEHOLD 










F. L. Muncer & (o., Sackville Honse, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, Regent 2481. 


‘Phone: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTH ERS & HARRISON an TBLsy 


Cheltenham 
S2qme nen) 




























UBBERLEY,” NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE THE MANOR House, MORETORN-IN- WILTSHIRE. 65,950 

Fintout Tobeds @ Maine on Orne, ‘Ample ASiens 2 bath, Srception. nae motrictty.” Height: 
A h., and 4 troeption roms. FINE OLD covswoun nua! RESIDENCE in perfect 
cottage and beautiful gardens, ete, in all about | AX : ful old grotnds and paddock. # ACAES.—CHAMNERLAINE- 

Wackes.” Hal rive areameaes i | ¢ rer. Fr, in the seoall town. abe bedrooms (ail b and pane HRorHenn nt Haxaisox, Cheltenham (as above). 
Hawaison, Cheltenham (an abs in _oonfunetion with fi Page aniiasitmey Also MOBAOAD. | NEAR BRECON 1 MILE TROUT FiBHING 
Menara, Cooke & ea: iad Ani Hereford, WAY HOUSE, adjoining, with 8 bedrooms (all h. and 0.) FINE OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 13 bedrooms, 

18 2 bath., a a fevepilon rooms, All maine, Central heat. bathroom, 4 reception. |“ Aga” evoker.° Mletris 






ey 
BAFECT LITTLE OEORGIAN House or | Aga scoker, —_ warden. ve with vacant id gardens, eto. 

CHARACTER, drautifully situated 3 mlles Westh y Auction at an early igh, Canal LET). @7, CH, 
Junction on Wilts,-om, borders. 6 bed and dressing Toms Eaten Auctioocere sth pata oa, @ Hana | Se, Aeaunecn: Fr aoe CaantianLatra-haotraas 









modern bate . N, Choitenha: Hy above), 

featinn Mah seria ena Sn age" BOs, Cintperias (0 ewe 2 GXON-GLOS. BORDERS £0,500 
Hable. ou ‘work! garden and large urrhard. Fine views, | By orderJof Major-General Sir Digby Shutileworth. Corewoun oan OF GHARACTER, socluded, 
Bae -—Hole Agente: CHAMRERLAINE-HROTHERS AND PARKFIELDS, NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE in pretty v! 6 bedroons, 2 bathrooms, 2 reoop- 

(as above), 1M ESTATE oF a thon (1 ay a usin eloctele ‘ual water, ‘Garage, ete. ote, 
nnn | A CHARMING MINIATURE ERTATE OF 41% | Pretty on coat Clpetrie and water, Garage, otc. 
LOVELY GEORGIAN COTSWOLD HOUSE | (), AGNES, beautifully situated, Old moos Hetectcio | Haxatton, Cte! (as above), 

sane light, “Central beat, Hse’ cooker, 2 excellent cote | 415 HAMPSHIRE. 18 ACRES. £12,500 






HELTENHAM 4 MILES. Leautiful Perfect 
Cnn rene, 10 ed. ae Fe cod tathe Aga | VERY VALUABLE 310 HIGHLY, HLY. PRODUCTIVE TAND LOVELY WILLIAM AND MaRY HOUSE in beaut: 






















cooker, gs slectate } - it ful country, oe 3 bath, mals elec. Central beat 

lent atah bh es tardy mn . 8 A a Seasons Wis Income Vocunt For fabs petvately or by Aga cooker, Am! ple, bulldings, 8 2 oe Fine voli 
sion. —s0 as NEEL OTHERA “Auctioneers: CHAMRERLAINE: AMBERLAIN 

Haraqwon, Cheltenham i above. nalaas " mic erties Haaawor, Cheltenham (as above), fi ARRIEON, ee Ae im {a8 above), 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2620 & 4112, 


A SHolce SMALL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
ral situation in Herke within § miles county market town, 


"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 
Grosvenor 2461 Telograma: “Cornishmen, London” 


7 pe ee er eteieeetnieeenctchiaaii Secsaininnieeenmny every 
BE od Iver or oe lon, epee hip or pole te ee 










































Garage and oussaiainge Rone zo GARDEN. FREEHOLD a _ GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
Tanetppms & Co., 77, South udley Street Wel (22,642) Moderalsed and appointed, fine ra Hoe Wht bic, 83 aula 
NPORD 12 MILES. Charm! ‘udor Vurmhouse, herring-bons rary nnd termed ide hall, cloaks, 2-3 sitting, 
Onn moe Sines aes Hin ection, nko @ ba pumped or et, fri isa nine na electric, and unfailing water 
Outbutidings. Gardens sad nS es 143 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 615,600 ‘a 
—— 200, 4h South Adley Street, Wil, i Rca Recommended. WSLLEALKY-SutTa, as above. ee 
ve minutes walk station, Charming 18th-CENTURY HOUSE. 
Somenecr. wakk station, Charming Tower ut cad ate : GEORGIAN COTTAGE 1 32 MINUTES LONDON _ 
5 018) mall and alg ar and frult. he rout ae 8, Boy ee 
IN EXCELLENT ORDER. aLLESLAY-SMITH, es above 
wile 
is ae —— 
a =a ae pertits gromnce, grounds, cents COTSWOLDS . 





Peapeeabaped yl iapecnncnaec tyes smarcsid stan. 
INE STONE-BUILT REBIOENOE of modern epneteasticn Vensollont repair 
and with al) convesiencses. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ee ee Fee tt eis, Gente! heating. Ye to 18 sores. Secondary 
DAVES, CHAMPION & PAYNE, Stroud, Gics. ‘Tol. G78/6 






















Toots eet aes Wat. (23,600) 
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&, MOUNT ST., Greevener 2137 (3 tines) 


enna 2 CuRTIS & HENSON ee 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTFORDSHIRE. LONDON ABOUT 20 MILES. IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE 
‘On bigh overlooking wooded valley of « noted Trout Birosm. ‘Sation under 1 mile with frequent electric trains to the West Kad and City of London 


IMPOSING ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Sumptuously equipped throughout. In perfect ardor: 

Polished oak flooring. Osk panelled walle, Beamed ceil: 

ings, 12 bedrooms, 4 splendid bathrooms. Panelled 

hall. Double drawing room im Adam style 52 ft. x .° 

18 ft, 6 in. Elizabethan oak panelled dining room, Han * 

pee at ee Garage. Morel farmery. 3 
00d suttages. Glasshouses, Matr tidctric Hight, power, 

gas and water. Centfal heating. 


Unusually beautifol gardens, Grass and hard conrta, 
Bowling green. Croguet lewn. Orchards, Paddocks. 
Beautiful: woodlands intersected by trout stream. Swim- 
PACING SOUTH-§AST ming pool. Rotunda. Tea cabin. Waterfall. DOUNLE DRAWING BOON 


FREEHOLD FOR GALE with any ares up to about $1 ACRES to mult purchaser's requirements. VACANT POSSESSION 
Personally Inspected and atrongly recummended a3 a unique opportunity by CURTIN & Huxsox, aa above, 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS. eire ccters 


(SDWARD A, SYMMONS, F.A.t JOUNS, F.V.I. | a ree ve ArhdAPAL) 
1, BRGKELEY sraxet. {dxpok. Wa © “wWisvain 


sussex 
30 miles London. 


SURREY BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


_ 180 woodland setting, 


ILY REACH QF TOWN, overiooking a forest. PERFECT OEM in reproduction - | CHARMING MODERN RESIDENOS, 19 miles 
eg get nema tote Riseragarly Garage Aten damon dag. ¢Dodroouss, Ctiandon. On feage of & got ourve 


2 cars, stabling. 2 tennis courta, orchard, paddock and 
kitehan garden, In all 82 AORES. FREEHOLD £15,000. 
~-Apply, Epwarp SYMMONS & PARTNERS, ux above, 


By direction of the Trustecs of H. &, Poncock, deceased. 
; NORFOLK 
+ King's Lynn 7 wiles, Downham Market 4 miles, 


‘Part of the South Runcton Estate comprising the Feat Ageleuttural and Sporting 


LANE’S FARM 


Ti® ACRES 
(575 acres arable, 113 acres grass). 


ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE 
3 sets of well-equl » 15 and judi 
well-equipped premises, cottasns, aad Incl ing 13% acres of thiving 


Mainly with Vacint Possession. 


For Gdie by Auction In 0: reaty| 
at the Giots Hetel, ni One bet Erde ed rosy, teeee a's =m) 


bedroome, ‘somone oan, eee 


staff. Contral 
Cn SOF a ne ERERTOLD FOR Oh CALE. Appt 
hile Agents, Rowarp Srmmone & PamTuxns, os 


Section of the Ezore. of Wm, U. Dickson, deceased. 
PERTHSHIRE 
Stirling 8 miles, Glasgow 36 miles, Edinburgh 45 miles, 
THE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
GLASSINGALL 


comprising 
THE ATTRACTIV®s,.MEDIUM-BIZED MANSION, GLASSINGALL HOUSE, 
Grounds and Gardens and 70 acres of Woudlands, with Vacant Pesssesion on 
completion of the purchase, and 


CAIRNSTON AND GATESIDE FABMS 
813 AORES, ict on lease expiring Martinmas, 1050, at 4 Tent of £9820 A YEAR 
IN ALL ABOUT 605 ACRES 


For Sate by Auction at EDINBURGH In GEPTEMBER (unless previously 
cold by Private Treaty). 


¢ Particulars from the Auctioneers: 


Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEEES, 
Head Office : 2 King’s Parade, Cambridge, and at Ely and Ipswich, also at 49, St. James's Streat, London, 5. W.1. 


avi  =—=—s—s C. W. INGRAM, Fs. 


HATTON ESTATE, MIDLOTHIAN 
AREA I6! ACRES 


OQROHARSPIELD FARM-OF 77 AORES, LET ON LRAGE 
Apply Sete Agent! ‘C. W. INGRAM, F.4.1, 08, Prinese Strect, Edinburgh 


90, PRINCES STREET, 
20INBUROH 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
DUMFRIESSHIRE 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


Three recepthm rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms, eto, 


County water . ‘supply. 
Rxoellent walled garden. 
GARAGE and STABLING. 
‘Gress parks, lodge, cottage. 
To be nold privately. 
FISHING IN THR pisrawct. 


Sete Gelling Agent: OC. W. INGRAM, 7.8.1. 90, Prinese Btrest, tiaburgh 
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Biren FOX & SONS emipariitet 


AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON-—-BRIGHTON A. RILVINGTOM, F-A.L-P.A. 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCES ON THE SHORES ON POOLE HARBOUR 


SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Perfectty sttuated facing the beautiful Pools Harbour and possessing extremely valuable and highly important frontage te the water. 5 miles from Bournemouth and the historic town of Pools, 
The magnificently situated Freehold 
Marine Residence 
“NORTH HAVEN POINT” 


8 bedrooms, dreseing roum, bathroom, 3 rseeptien rooms, 
complete domvetie ofBecs. Also 


‘Threo particularly fine Building Altes adjoining {all with 
harbour fromteee and uninterrupted errs and ite 

acl ‘valuable Leasehold nd. 
8}, ACRES remy vabite ding 


VACANT POSSEHNSION on completion of the purchase, 
To be Soki by Auction at St. Peter's Rall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on July 31, 1046, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors: Moma, VANDEROOM, RTARTON & Co., $5, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar Bquare, London, 8.W.1. 
‘Auctioneers : Messrs, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FERRING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX COAST ON THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
Worthing about 4 miles, Goring Station (S.R. electric) 1% miles. NEW FOREST 
“OLD FLINT HOUSE,’' FERRING Oceupying & magnificent position on hie 






CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


Ret in poaceful inds of 
shout 8 "AGREE. 






5 incl bedrooms, 3 

ial S hathroom, 3 re isanae Bt 8. Din. by 298 

good domestic offices, oat ‘arte dint 

Garage. Gardener's cottage. | ~ Malo water, ose. cooke?, 
for 4 cars, Stabling, 

Price £8,760 Preshald. Fine brick terrace 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
AU main services. Central 
heating. Telephone. 





SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE OCOUPATION OR HIGH-CLASS GUEST HOUSE. 
Porther z A , 5 Lz G 
details apply : Fox & Sos, 117, Western Road, Brighton, Tel. : Hove 2277. 11 ACRES PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 








DORSET For particulars apply: Fox 4 Soxs, Land Agenta, Bournemouth. 
(hove to tha County Hiounery one ta the bordere af Hemant cod Waehire. Tro salles . 
from 18 mies from Salisbury. BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
ALDERHOLT LODGE On the delightful Boscombe Manor Estate, Detached Medern Freshoid 


of character, situ- 
the. County in shinning 
rural country and ha’ 
unobstracted extensive 
parts 1 





atbulldings. 

Productive, well-kept 

Kitchen and pleamure gar- 

dens including herbaceous 

beat Enna Mid, soft 

and frat bushes and 

The whole extending to an area of nearly 

Vacant ONE A pletion VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1948. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 

To be Bold by Auction on the Premions cn Weanveday, July 26, 1966 (unless previously 
. . hs |.  Vkew by appointment through the Agents: Fox & Sons, 739, Obristchurch Boad, 

Bollettors :_ Mesers, | WiU20N « Gone, Guanes, Streets Salisbury. — Boscombe, of 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 















s 


s DORSET : 


‘Treo wiles from Wareham, 10 miles from the populer constal town of Swanage, 17 miles from Bournemouth, 


‘The Valuable Freehold Residential 
“ BINNEGAR HALL Fonnbs ome. Wad at nese 
ESTA’ i Besinaae to Me Sa tank Water pt 
The comnviel an atea of 
Qooupring » sine postion with exten, Dearly 0 AORES. 

Polar al’ Glaend “m eof ‘{peladed ts satmon pool in, the River 
River "A part of Tide, 

stone-billt, Residence, in 1867, flabice ang ones land 10 Tecuietl 


rooms, bouselee| 

tnd obenplove ofieed,. fain ef re 

Fictureaciue entrance % renee 

of stal ing, garam, ott, ay ke 

with good house, excelent buildings 
and about 168 ACRES, a 

Py wi ‘ h 
Forther partioulers may be obtained of the Joint Agonts: Messts, ALFRED SAVILLE & SuNB, 61s, tdueoin’s Inn Fields, Losdun, W.C.2, or Memps, Fox & Sons, 442, Of 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, =f 6200 ioe) ¢ pecs ape 


we 
‘ GOMPLETION OF THE 
& 
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JOHN _D,, WOOD & CO. 


, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WINCHESTER DISTRICT 
FOR GALE FREEHOLD with about 170 ACRES 
RED BRICK FRONTED EARLY QEORGIAN HOUSE 


LOVELY 
with period paneling and mantelpicres, completel 


‘with meent painting and 


aes and In perfect order 


Good hall and 4 reception 
rooms, 11-12 — bedruensa 
(including 2 self-contained 
auiten), 4 bathrooms, Kice- 
tric light. Contral heating. 
First-class water wpply. 
Kew: cooker, Charming 
fiint-walled gardvns with 
lovely trees. 2 wervior 
cottages, Farm of 108 
ACRES with = superior 
modern hous, dairy build- 
ings and 2 cottages, at 
present let, 


A particularly attractive property In every way, 
Recommended by Juux D, Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, Londen, W.1. (60,068) 


HONEYHANGER, 


HINDHEAD 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
approached by a lung drive within easy reach of bus route, shops, station, etc. 


Lounge hall, two fine recep- 
tlun roums, cliakronm, com- 
plete offtera, 12 bed and 
drewiug rooms, two bath- 
room, ete, Double garage, 
workshop und playroom 
wlth four rvoms over. 
Beautifully timbered 
arounds with well grown 
tees anit shrubs. ‘Tennix 
Lawn. Kitchen garden, etc. 
In all about 11 acres, which 


Mears, JOHN D, Woop & Co, by cunjunction with C. Barbar & Sons will submit to 
AUCTION (uniese sold by private treaty in the meantime) at the Royal 
Huta Hotel Annexe, Hludhead, on TUESDAY, JULY, 16th, 1946, at 3 p.m, 


neajnesr 


The important Country Heat 


BENHAM PARK 


' 


Fine sulte of entertulning room, 26 principal 
and nceondary = bedrooms, 7 bathroomn. 


Ample staff seggmmodation, 


Garagen, Stabling. 8 cottages, 


EAST SUSSEX 


CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE WITH HOME FARM 


fall, 4 reception, office, 

#-7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity. Centra 

heating.” Farmhouse and 

cottage. Model bucidings 
for attested herd. 


ABOUT 118 ACRES 


in excellent order. With 
Ppowession of the whale, 


PRICE £20,000 


Inspected and recommended by the Nole Agenth: Joux D. Woop & Co,, ay above 


By order of the Vourt. 


(81,088) 


SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS 
DOWNASH, FLIMWELL, ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with ample farm buildings 
for pedigree dalry herd of 
about 40 bead, Fine 
oni Residence in Tudor 
Manor style of red_ brick 
with miuliioncd windows, 
Tande . Fournittlig rooma, 
2 bed, 6 bath, Main elec- 
tele und central heating. 
Cottagn over garage, 


VACANT POSSESSION 


of house, grounds, farm 
Wuklings and one cottage, 


FOR GALE BY AUCTION (untess 


reviously sold privately) on Thureday, 


JULY 25, 1946, at The London Auction Mart, 165, Queen Vistorin Ntreet, K.C.4. 


Pi lars from the Joint Aucthscrs: Mena. HRAOKETT & Bons, Tunbridge Welln, 
an 1D, Woop & Ca,, 23, Berkeloy Square, london, W.1. (30,870) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1780 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C.4 
BERKSHIRE 


Newbury about 3 miles. 








‘Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, Londen"’ 





Pleasure and_kitehen gurdens, Well-timbered 
parklands with lake. 
Ip all about £00 ACRES (or smaller aren if 
required), 
TO BE LET 
Furnished or unfurnished ON LEASE for 


a term of yoars, 


Further partioulare appty: Messrs. FAREBROTHQR, ELLIS & CO., 29, Flest Street, £.0.4. Central £244, 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(usten 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR W.I. 
(Regent 4008° 








weet, 


howe 8 agate dell 


SOUTHGATE, N.I4 


ag ring hom 
sie ne oe 


rf decorative gies 
stable. garden ree rockery, 
To be cold with ‘ Peeoceelen. 
Pull details of the : Martx & 00., 








Specialty recommended by the Owner's Agents, Marie & Co., as above, 


ESTATE 


Kegeloaten ee 
tetate, Harrods, Londen"! 


ESSEX 
Handy for Dunmow and Chelmsford, 


o4 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON. S.W.! 


WEST SUSSEX 


YOR SALE WITR IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
b A Cee Ame é 7 





BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR COTTAGE 


Full of oak beams aud 0} 


en fireplaces, ete. Hall, 2 reception 
room, 4 bed asl oa, 


ng rooms, bathroom, usual 0 


€O!K WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT, DRAINAGE. 
PABTIAL CENTRAL RKATING, GARAGE, 
Delightful gardens with lawns, Illy pool, kitchen garden, 


JN ALL 1 AGRE 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Hargone Lr. 34:30, Hana Croan. itabridge, §,W.1 
He Lt fenningeos Tides” bate 


SUFFOLK ca 


Favourite Woodbridge district. 





FASCINATING OLD CHARACTER 


RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 large ion, 8 te 10 bed and dresaing, bathroom, 
complete offices, Co.'s water aoe Cacti ght. 
Central heating. susmlow outbuildings, 
Inexpensive grou aa eal mand, ater "torn walled 
- ait it 0: ACRES 

ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Hapaopa Lrp., 34 Hans Cresocut, Knightsbridge, 

B.W.1. (Tel, : Rensington 1400, Retr. 800.) 





BUCKS, BEDS AND NORTHANTS 
BORDERS ©2 


Amid rural surroundings, 6 miles main line station, then 
1 hour London, 





REGENCY HOUSE WITH MOATED 
GARDEN 


Four reception, 7 pedronme, 2 


electric heating, | Garage 3° Stabil Seattital gardcus 
‘walled ‘garden. 


with moat, also 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


Farmery with cottage and ferm of about 104 Acres (let), 
R SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT 
POSSESSION (EXCEPT FARM) 


gemmenied by Hannope Lzp., 


94-36, Hans Crescent, 
Hs hats: Kenstauton 1460, Bame: 00} 


ATTRACTIVE 16TH CENTURY 
FARMHOUSE 
In beautiful murromndings. iulles J miles Haslemere, express service 
to 
In excellent condition. 2 mn, & bedrowme. ~ Aj 
Pas ier eet nae Wate Haeeh es 
ng. 

with bathroom, Paling Garage Garane for 2 2” Kitchen roe 
IN ALL 16% AGRES 
Co.'s electric Haht and water. 
£12,750 FREEHOLD 

Haxgops L7p., 34- 

nm se ape Ls ton 1400 Hans ‘ier we yada aR. wt 

Surrey (fel. = 





BERKS 3 





A charming Tudor Howse in an unspoilt _villaye. Amidst 
Ploapant surroundings about 3 miics les 
ge 5 eae walks from Twyford, 8 mi 
A ROUSE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 
FITTED (O8 KLECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER, 


eee ta, 


receptions, bedrooma, 2 bathrooms. 
Arist garden Sunn Slower rear Orne mel ental trees “ ig 4 


IN ALL ABOUT } ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Ley at, Tigns Creer the Sole mtr; HagRobs: 


Lip, 34-386, Cresent, Kulghtal pidge, 8.W.1. 
+ Benaington 1490. Extn. 807. 


HANDY FOR CAMBERLEY STAFF 
COLLEGE AND READING ¢1 





Well-destgnad masiern residence 1, houre from Weterluo. 
8 reception and 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 2 GARAGES. 
@-ACRE paddock and excellent pleasure and vegetable 
gardens. 


PRIGE FREEHOLD £10,000 
WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Banxops 1 54-96, Hans Crossent, inl nightatridee, BWI, 


1946 


OFFICES 
sees 


H.jc3 | SURROUNDED BY A SURREY 
COMMON ct 
In the fucourite Guildford district, 





A BEAUTIFUL 15TH CENTURY 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


With 2 or 3 *Sertion toons, & bed and Nd drearing, TOOMmA, 
bathrooms, cum; 
mecTaic LIGHT, EXCELLENT WATER. 
TKLEPHONE, ETC, 


Garage for 2 cara. 
A really wonderful garden with Inwns, herbaceous bordera, 
frult trees, kitchen garden, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 9,000 GNS. 
WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Hanrops Lrp., 34-36, Hens Crescent. ale (Te: 
Kensington 1400, Bate. 808.) 





ONLY 15 MILES NORTH 2 


Yet im unique position amid unspoilt county. 





SUBSTANTIAL & ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


3 reception, 6 8 dresaing 2 bethrooma, 

yoakds se itting room. sn All nin ‘Gontral fe a eating, Garage 
3, good outbulld! and 2 ¢¢ 

tnd? paddseka, in all ABOUT U2 At - 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agente: Messrs. Fow.ma, Hertford, and 
Haxaopa Lp, 24-36, Hans Srescent. awe (Tel: 
ensington 1400. Eztn. 800. 





MARLOW AND HIGH WYCOMBE 
600 FT. UP c2 
In a lovely district, facing Common and Beschwoods, 
soe 3 ae 





HANDSOME FLINT AND BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 

of most pleasing design and elevation. Four receytion, 10 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. MAIN 

WATER and ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING, 


Garage, stabling and good outbuildings. 
TWO COTTAGES 


MATURED GARDENS. good orchard we ® ACRES 
of land, in ali 


ABOUT 12 AGRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Baxnons 12 34-96, 


ee, lame Creersat, Relebeseridae, BW. 
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For country House 
LIGHTING, Chloride 
Batteries excel in the three 
virtues that matter 
most— reliability, long 
life and ease of main- 
tenance. No other firm 
has Chloride’s experience 
in Country House 
lighting. No other 
batteries are so widely 
used or so exactly 

' suitable for the purpose. 


Chloride 


BATTERIES 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL - 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Stationary Battery Dept. 
77 King St., Manchester 2 
Phone: Blackfriars 4731 


GWINDSHELTER 






pits 


He OF 





Herden Bros. &iLindeay Lea. 





WATTLE FENCING 











HURDLES, GATES, 


Ube 


HARDENS DOCTOR 
DARJEELING TEA 
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WE ARE WOW READY TO DELIVER TO THE 
HOME MARKET OUR KEW TWIN-CYLINDER AIR 
COOLED POWER UNIT, 4-STROKE, 8 AND 10 H.P., FROM $500 TO 2000 R.P.H. 


@ New Design—but tried principles. @ Can run on petrol or paraffin oil. 
@ Three alternative drives to suit all requirements. @ Alr cooling by powerful 
Turbo-Fan. @ Quietness In operation is assured by the silencers—one to each 
cylinder. @ Full Day and Night service now established. 


Send for catalogue, now ready 
INDUSTRIAL POWER 


PETTER ee: 


Petters. Lid.. Louthborourh. Londen OMice : Dulet's Court, 32. Duce Street, St. tames's, 5.W.) 
f; 
a tine 


ow 
MpUSTRIES Le ROLLS ROYCE 


FOR WATTLE 
OSIER & INTERLACE 


or BENTLEY 





STAKES, etc. 


{Wattle dalivery $6 months approx), 
Catalogue and Prices on request. 
(Dapt. 1}, High Street, 
CROWTHORNE, DORKS. 
Phone! Crewthoree297 


Cars of 
character 

and 

Ingralned 
quality can 
still be seen 
at our 
showrooms. 
Fine cars 

for INVESTMENT 
for those who 
know how to 


spend wisely. 


‘Glare 


146 PARK LANE, W.! 
GRGevener 1414 


320 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.! 
BUG 1212 






121 ConneehSe., .C.4 
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FLEXIBILITY FOR THE OPERATOR 







Economical for pioneer services yet engineered 


for high utilisation on established routes 


DE HAVILLAND DOVE 


OUNTRY LIFE 


Vol.C No. 2582 JULY 12, 1946 


LADY ELIZABETH FORTESCUE 


Lady Elizabeth Fortescue is the younger daughter of the Earl and Countess Fortescue of Castle Hill, Devon 
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THE NEW CITY PLAN 


YEAR ago the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning rejected the Corpora- 
tion’s plan for the City of London on the 
implicit grounds of its unimaginative and 
insufficiently expert handling of the unique 
opportunity presented. Its chief weaknesses 
were failure to deal adequately with traffic, in 
ane of a great amount of street widening; 
“facade” approach to the architectural 

t; and general neglect to consult ex: 
opinion. The Interim Report just published 
has becn produced by the two consultants then 
engaged, Dr. C. H. Holden and Professor W. G. 
Holford, though the ie pote and Town 
Planning Committee still register hesitation on 
some points in « covering letter to the Report. 

The two authors have concentrated on 
establishing ‘a workable physical framework on 
the basis of which immediate, and long term, 
redevelopment schemes can be evolved” respec- 
tively. Consequently, they deal primarily with 
street lay-out, dividing their programmes into 
two stages, 1946-55, and 1955-75. They 
assume that traffic will double in volume in 
30 -years, but that a total day population 
slightly smaller must be envisaged than before 
the war, both as a probability and for the sake 
of improvements. Generally they agree with 
the zoning of offices and warehouses recom- 
mended in the earlier Report, though with 
modifications. However, their approach to 
architectural control is fundamentally different, 
preferring “freedom of treatment and massing 
in large volumes, with emphasis on a high 
standard of day-lighting,” rather than rigid 
regulations of height and facade, except in the 
vicinity of St. Paul’s. A subsequent report will 
illustrate ‘the varicty of form and lay-out 
possible on typical City blocks,” 

Against this background, the new streets 
are their outstanding proposals. The two east- 
west streets, on the lines of London Wali and 
Upper Thames Street, link to form an inner ring 
round the City proper, thus relieving the centre; 
the new north-south road connects Cripplegate 
to the Cannon Street-Queen Victoria Street 
junction; and the new Square, projected at the 
latter point, provides a hub for the City. 
Treatment of St. Paul's precincts adopts the 
Dean and Chapter's scheme with traffic carried 
along Carter Lane on its southern verge 
to the new Square. This Square, which 
would largely preserve the wonderful view of 
St. Paul’s from the south-east, opened up by 
bombing, and which should be architeccurally 
designed, would serve a double : 
Seovl cristal’ nawr aes]. real cnere of tea CAA 
equi-distant from St. Paul’s, the Bank and 
Guildball; and, by being sufficiently large to 
deal with the intersection of the main internal 
traffic routes, would further relieve the present 
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congestion at the Bank and other nodal points, 
Gradual widening of other main thoroughfares 
is contemplated, but in-between them the exist- 
ing ‘precincts’ appear to be retained. 

The first n given by the new 
proposals is, in short, a nice balance between 
the visionary and the conservative, the innova- 
tions essential for the City's continued vitality 
and the traditional character of London. The 
plan is only a sketch; all its is—notably 
the high level roads shown over Smithfield and 
Upper Thames Street, and the Thames embank- 
ment for pedestrians only—need further eluci- 
dation; the plentiful subterranean car-parks 
indicated, and the possibility of fly-over road 
junctions, must be worked out more fully. But 
it is a plan that looks as it will work 
and on which work can be put in hand forthwith. 


JULY 
HE privet smells too sweet, 
And the syringa. 
Now the clear cuckoo fumbles his repeat, 
He should not linger. 
Die, passion-hearted peonies, 
Seams the lawn. 
Come rounding apples on the orchard trees 
And come ripe corn. 
Frances CorNForD. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST'S APPEAL 


IERHAPS it is not surprising that that 

peculiarly English institution, the National 
Trust, should, at a time when secmingly 
unlimited money is being voted for the 
nationalisation of almost everything, have 
reached what the Master of Trinity calls a crisis 
in its financial affairs. Individuals have to pay 
for the war, and for the vast army of officials 
apparently necessary for every project of 
socialisation. Of those who have a true sense of 
the value of things of beauty and historic 
interest, few can have much money to spare. 
Two hundred and thirty in every million, how- 
ever, is far too low a jon, and there must 
be many more who could afford to support with 
membership subscriptions, if not with benefac- 
tions, an organisation which they undoubtedly 
believe in, but whose difficulties they do not, 
perhaps, quite understand, The essence of the 
Trust’s work for the nation lies in its indepen- 
dence of Government control, and fortunately 
this is understood by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who, while he has announced his 
intention to seek Parliamentary approval for 
a pound for pound contribution to the Trust’s 
Appeal Fund, has made it clear that he does not 
want the Trust to be controlled by the State, 
which would be the inevitable result of any 
system of anual grants. The present situation 
of the Trust is qnite simple. Since 1939, the 
area of its properties has increased from 49,000 
acres to 115,000, and the number of separate 
properties has grown from 500 to 900 in the same 
time. Salaries, wages and costs of repairs have 
increased meanwhile, and the pre-war balance 
of the Trust's finances has naturally been upset. 
In addition, there are six years’ arrears of repairs 
to be overtaken. Properties are in fast 
~——too fast to be comfortable—and the object of 
the present appeal is to enable the Trust to 
manage them without bankra; It is not, 
at the moment, a question of buying more pro- 
perties, but of efficiently those 
which are given or bought by others. “Large 
benefactions” to the Trust when they are 
announced no doubt give the impression that 
its financial assets are rapidly expanding. But, 
the properties being inalienable, the chief 
increase is in responsibilities. 


LEARNING TO SEE 


T is encouraging that one member of the 

Government at least, ise, ieee ‘cooiemaiots 
the Ministry of Education, feels passionatel: 
about seeing. Mr. Hardman, speaking to the 
Council for Visual Education, gave it as his con- 
viction that the atrophy of the power and 
pth of sight is one of the fundamental 
causes of the malaise and boredom in modern 
society. Fallopian of a vast cultural 
breakdown originating in industrialism, affecting 


— and _arace ig sare as well as religion and art, 
the collay og everywhere of our 
pros environment. quoted Professor 
Whitehead as suggesting that the lack of proper, 
that is seemly, environment, causes a loss, to 
member of the community, of balance and 
vitality and happiness. It is a tall order to 
redress #0 serious @ state of affairs, if such is 
the case—and, cony England as it is to 
the England of only a century ago, it is difficult 
to deny. But a beginning at least can be made 
by children being encouraged to use their ag 
for enjoying or criticising what they sec. 
At the outset, however, they are unlikely to 
develop visual perception in the depressingly 
hideous posed: Dunsiogs in which moet of them 
have to s; cir imy ionable years. 
Much can be done by deveopms the gift of 
drawing and colouring natural to all children, 
but it is probably true that there is a close con- 
nection between natural taste and the quality 
of school buildings. In Western nations, whereart 
is living and popular—-Sweden, Switzerland and 
Holland for instance—the schools are almost 
uniformly of attractive design, and vice versa. 


A NEAR THING AT LUDLOW 
N example of what results from the lack of 
visual perception is aptly provided by a 
proposal of the Highways and Estates Com- 
mittee of the Ludlow Borough Council to 
demolish the exquisite Georgian Butter Cross 
at the head of the beautiful main street in their 
lovely little town, in order to form a traffic 
centre. The building, it will be remembered, 
figured prominently in the photographs of 
Ludlow recently published in Country Lirs, 
when it was established that a little-known 
Cheshire architect, William Baker, designed 
what was described as the culminating feature 
of the most beautiful street in England. Fortu- 
nately, a majority of the Council were fully alive 
to the folly and ignorance of the proposal, and it 
was rejected. One councillor sensibly said that, 
after all, Ludlow Castle is only a heap of stones, 
fulfilling no practical purpose—except to 
attract thousands of visitors to Ludlow-—-and 
might equally wel] be demolished on the grounds 
advanced by the Committee. Equaily, the 
solution of traffic problems, not only in Ludlow 
but elsewhere, is not to pull out the heart of a 
town, but to by-pass the bottleneck. In any 
case, for a town so famous as Ludlow for its 
architectural wealth and beauty to destray one 
of its treasures at this time of day would be 
not only vandalism but waste of good money. 


FRUIT FACTS 


IPENESS is all? Certainly it is much—it 
is more than usual—in these times when 
there is no cream and little or no sugar for 
strawberries and raspberries. Happy the 
coun’ jen who can wait for their fruit to 
tipen fully, for townsmen must suffer from the 
fact that most fruit is picked unripe enough to 
travel to market without injury. Hence a 
multiplicity of wry mouths and a shortage of 
“those antiquated cherries, full of sugar- 
cracks,” which Keats loved. Cherries, inci- 
dentally, being at once a long-term tree crop 
and mostly unsuitable for jam-making, have 
not suffered like straw and raspberries 
from the war. Further, and dessert 
gooseberries have risen in the order of desir- 
able things because neither seems to call for 
cream or sugar. One unpleasant fact we 
might as well face now, a8 gracefully as we 
can: though next summer may well bring 
rather more strawberries and raspberries and a 
sufficiency of sugar, the prospects of having 
any cream before 1948 seem negligible. 
Indeed, it may be 1950 before supplies are 
back to the standard of 1939, no we can smile 
at some of the medizval advice, 


eee A tee SD ee of Maes One alee of Oe 
goote because it ts too late 

Of strawberries and hertilberrics with the cold 
joncate. 

Hurtleberries (alias whortleberties, bilberries 
ee ee ee 
the moors, and very good pies and jam they 
‘eisks, Dut tha damaad oo.dan daring tha ser 
that pickers who ignored the price control 
order could earn as much as 7(,"a day | 


CoUNTRYMAN’S 
By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 
NE hears and reads constantly of the 
“ three-fly-only ” angler who saves himself 
quite an amount of worry, time and space 
by carrying with him on a fishing day no more 
than three patterns of flies. I have never yet had 
the courage. -or perhaps confidence is the better 
word—to join the ranks of these conservatives, 
but many seasons on our southern chalk streams 
have caused me to think that we pay far more 
attention to the exact pattern of fly than is 
necessary, and that on nine days out of ten the 
trout when in a taking mood will accept any 
one of the “‘three-fly-only” angler’s offerings 
irrespective of the insect on the water. As 
nowadays there never seems to be enough 
insect on the water to cause a real rise, the 
argument in favour of three patterns only 
would seem to be stronger than ever. 
Ve 
I HAVE never quite made up my mind what 
patterns 1 would pin my faith to if 1 became 
a real convert to the three-fly creed, but I think 
the March brown would be one of them. I have 
recollections of many good, but pernickety, 
trout seen during the spasmodic rises of late 
summer, which have fallen to the robust charms 
of this harbinger of early and chilly spring 
after constant refusals of more seasonable 
offerings. I do not know what it is that makes 
this fly attractive, but imagine it is due to the 
life-like way in which, owing to ity generous 
hackle, it sits on the surface of the water. I 
think most dry-fly anglers are agreed that trout 
are colour-blind, but that like colour-blind 
people they can detect shades and have a very 
keen eye for outline, and that the March brown, 
despite its cream afd rich brown suiting, may 
look to a colour-blind trout exactly like one of 
the many varieties of olives, or possibly one of 
the gnats. The determining factor no doubt is 
the easy natural cock of the fly on the water, 
and, if we dry-fly anglers had better eyesight 
than most of us possess, we should no doubt 
realise that the persistent refusal of the correct 
fly for the day is due solely to its being presented 
badly, and that owing to its sparse hackle it 
is floating with a sharp list to port or starboard, or 
half-submerged and down over its Plimsoll mark, 
In other days a fiy which would certainl 
have figured in my three is the tup, but this 
pattern would seem to have gone out of fashion 
now with the trout, and consequently with the 
angler. I believe the lure originated in Doreet, 
for it is made from ram's wool, and in Dorset 
the ram is, or was, known as the tup. When 
first it came inta, use—somewhere in the 
‘nineties, I think—it’was an instantaneous and 
remarkable success, but, like that of film stars, 
its popularity was ephemeral, and there is little 
demand for it now either by the trout or by 
customers from the tackle-maker. 
1 * 
HE most successful fisherman on the 
Dorchester Club water on the Frome, the 
late General Hannay, was a ‘“‘one-fly-only” 
fisherman. His fly, which was his own invention 
and is known as Hannay’s fancy, is a hackle 
fly of an indeterminate grey colour, which has 


summer or autumn, and in all 
headed the list of members of the Club for the 
total bag of the season. 

Despite all tke arguments in favour of 
the “three-fly-only” school of thought on 
chalk-streams I do not think this rule appli 
to wet-fly fishing lough or loch where 
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be found that practically every fish has risen 
to one pattern to the exclusion of the other 
two. Frequently also it is a case, when there 
are two rods in the boat, that one will be having 
constant sport while the other flugs the water 
without result, and this inequality will be at 
once rectified when the luckless one puts on the 
popular fly of the day. The explanation of this 
is probably that under water a trout can dis- 
tinguish patterns and shades far more easily 
than it can when it has to look upwards ata 
floating lure, the outlines of which are blurred 
and distorted by the refraction of light. 
. . 


SHORT time before the war there was 

released a Nature film of a day in a trout’s 
life in which one saw things from a fish-eye’s 
point of view, and it was most disturbing to the 
angler as he realised that the unfortunate trout 
had much to put up with, or up with which to 
put, if one prefers one’s English in “tight 
creaking boots.”’ The reflection on the water of 


a quite ordinar s-foured fisherman with an 
8-ft. rod was into a ific monster 
suggestive of a Wipiily-bearded idon with 


uplifted trident, afd a small gnat looked like 
& menacing dragon-fly with a double sting in 
its tail. When a portion of the floating insect 
etrated the actual surface of the water 
further frightful manifestations occurred with 
far-reaching effects, and one could not help 
feeling that the trout must be a gallant fellow 
indeed to take a chance with anything artificial. 
considering the horrible distortions of natural 
objects. 
. * . 
'N those far-off Victorian days, when be ree 
wrote the lines which end with “And the 
epitaph drear: ‘a Fool lies here who tried to 
hustle the East,’” the suggestion that the 
Orient generally waa slow to move and loath 
to adopt modern i ents was based on 
a solid foundation of truth, but I am doubtful 
if the same could be said to-day. The internal 
combustion engine, in the form of the car and 
- the lorry, seems to have been the thin end of 
the wedge which opened up the East for 


* Western inventions. To-day, even in the isolated 


oases of Arabia and the wireless set is 
a recognised feature in the gawahs (coffee shops), 
the sewing machine is firmly established in the 
een seni Plants ade pod eoer| 
im at im) 
wells. i the Nilo Valley, incidentally, there is 
& marked preference for*the horizorital’ type 
. engine as opposed to the vertical, the argument 


Peter Hill 
ON THE PEMBROKESHIRE COAST: PWLL GWAELOD, NEAR DINAS HEAD 


being—and it ia so sound I cannot think of an 
answer to it—that an engine, which has to kick 
one leg all day long, gets tess tired, if it does 
it lying on its back, than if it has to stand up, 

Over the question of modern methods of 
agriculture, new fruits and vegetables, and 
improved strains of livestock, the East even 
now is slow to follow Occidental ideas and, this 
being the case, I have never been able to 
understand why, way back in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when the contact 
with Europe was far less than it is to-day, 
consisting probably of one ship filled with 
buccaneering commercial travellers a year, 
three things which emanated from America in 
the first place established themselves firmly all 
over the Orient, The most popular of these is 
tobacco, and I know that this was first intro- 
duced from Virginia to the Eastern Hemisphere 
by Sir Walter Raleigh circa 1600, as my grand- 
mother told me when 1 was a little boy how 
Raleigh's house-parlourmaid had thrown a 
bucket of water over him when she found him 
smoking in his study. I gather that my grand- 
mother thought the house-parlourmaid was 
quite right in her action, and that this was the 
correct treatment for anyone found smoking in 
the house. In a little over a hundred years— 
a very short period for the East-—pipe-smoking 
was as popular among the Arabs as was coffee- 
drinking, and in very conservative Siam, which 
tried to shut itself off from the Orient, cigar- 
smoking became so general that even the women 
of the harems were usually to be seen with 
a cheroot worn Winston-fashion. 


"“,? 


HE two other importations from the Ameri- 

can Continent which were instantly wel- 
comed in the Orient are the turkey and the 
Muscovy duck, and both these birds will be 
found in such numbers ix every isolated village 
‘of the Middle East that, when one knows how 
extremely conservative the Arab is about new 
cultivations and Western livestock, it is 
extremely difficult to realise that these birds 
are not i to the land. One can under- 
stand the popularity of the turkey, a bird which 
yields from twelve to twenty pounds of first- 
class white meat in about nine months and is 
seldom sick or sorry in a warm, climate, 
but it is not so easy to see the points of 
the Muscovy duck, or wherein his charms lie. 
He seems very uncertain about them himself, 
seeing that he always speaks about them in an 


apologetic hushed whisper, 
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RUSSIA’S NEW FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR 


AGRICULTURE 


ning. Nowhere else has the planning 
body snfficient courage to publish its 
targets five years ahead, or sufficient authority 
to ensure that the plan shall be duly executed. 
The first Five-Year Plan atarted in 1927, and the 
lateat was by the Supreme Soviet at its 
eeesion on March 18, 1946. It sets out the 
targets for 1950, but not, however, for the inter- 
vening years. It covers the whole range of 
Soviet activity, agricultural, industrial and 
social or cultural, but I shall deal only with the 
agricultural part. 
The declared object of the Plan is ‘to 


Te: U.S.S.R. is par excellence the land of 





PREPARING|THE SOIL ON THE STALIN COLLECTIVE FARM NEAR KHERSON IN THE UKRAINE. 
One of those devastated by the Germans and now returning to full productivity 


about 8 per cent. cach——at which they stood in 


rehabilitate the devastated regions of the coun- 
try, to recover the pre-war level in industry and 
agriculture, and then considerably to surpass 
that level.” It is laid down that the total farm 
produce of 1950 shall be 27 per cent. above the 
1940 figure,” but the details given do not 
show bow that figure is reached or what it 
means. 

The total area sown to all crops in 1950 is to 
be 158'4 million ha.! as compared with 151 
million ha. in 1940; the Plan for 1941 had been 
157 million ha., but it seems unlikely that‘this 
figure was actually reached; even at the end of 
the third year the rate of fulfilment was some- 
what too slow. The sown atea had beensteadily 
increasing since agriculture settled down after 
the stormy years of the Revolution and its suc- 
ceeding troubles, In 1929 it had been 118 
million ha. only, but for the next ten years it 
increased on the average by nearly 2 million ha. 
per annum, a rise which was about paralleled by 
the rise in population; then by 1940 it sharpl ply 
increased by 14 million ha. corresponding wi 
the large additions of territory resulting from the 
war, Worked out per head of population, how- 
ever, the sown area stil] stands at about 1°8 acres 
per head as it did in 1997 and in 1913, 

The present Five-Year Plan is therefore not 
directly comparable with the first two Plans, but 
only with the Plan for 194], With this there is 
a close agreement in regard to areas; they are, in 
millions of ha. :— 


11 hectare ~ 2°47 acres, Those who prefer to think 
ite mental calculation by 


‘Mitac dite ther A 


a 


Indus- Market Fod- 
trial pare der- 
sown. Grain. cv 


crops. or 

Plan for 1941 ... 157. 111 1 0 114 28 
Plan for 1950 ... 158°4105'7 11:8 124 23 
There is a fall of just over 5 million ha. of grain and 
a somewhat greater rise in area of fodder crops. 

These two changes have long been proceed- 
ing in Russian agriculture. The proportion of 
sown land under grain has Jong been falling; in 
1913 it had been 90 per cent.; by 1936 it was 75 
per cent.; and for the 1950 Plan it is to be 67 
per cent. only, The proportions under technical 
and market gatden crops remain unchanged at 


pled 


will be in the area under 


1933. ‘The great 
had formed only 2 per 


fodder crops; in 1913 


cent., while in the 1950 Plan they are to be 18 
per cent. of the sown area, This is perhaps the 


most important development in Russian agri- 
culture in recent years. The usual fodder crops 


By SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL 


are grasses, pel ana nian Lydall 
green or as hay or silage. are also root crops. 

The extension of these fodder crops haa 
meant, of course, that rotations are being more 
commonly adopted. This has long been advo- 
cated by the Russian agricultural ecientists and 
especially by the late Professor Williams, who 
taught Russian farmers the virtues of grass in 
the rotation. The ultural scientists 
the process to go still further, At the Saratov 
Experiment Station, for example, a nine-year 
shift is practised, with three years in lucerne and 
only four, ic. 45 per cent. of the area, in grain. 

For the 1950 Plan the figures correspond 
closely to a six-field system, 
four in grain, one in fodder 
crops and one divided equally 
between market garden and 
industrial crops. These figures 
are for the U.S.S.R. asa whole; 
they are, however, about the 
same for both the Russian 
Federation (K.S.F.S.R.) and 
the Ukraine, which between 
them contain 82 per cent. of 
the entire sown area. 

It is expected that the 
total production of grain will 
increase to a greater extent 
than the area. ‘The Plan pre- 
scribes an average grain yield 
of 9°6 ewt. per acre (12 cent- 
ners. per ha.). This is not im- 
possible for the U.S.S.R.; 
actually it was almost attained 
in 1937, the best harvest for 
many years, More usually the 
yields have been of the order of 
7 or 8 cwt. per acre, but much 
depends on the snow and its 
melting, on proper rainfall 
and absence of scorching 
winds in July. 

The great increase in area 
of fodder crops, and the im- 
provement of the natural pas- 
tures by phosphates ordered 
in the Plan, are not accom- 
panied by a correspondi 
crease in the numbers of live- 
stock. In spite of the animals 
brought in by the newly- 
acquired territories, the Plan for 1950 does not 
envisage any great advance on the 1939 figures 
in Stalin's Report for 1939: (Numbers in millions) 


Sheep & 
x Cattle, Goats. Pigs. Horses. 
1938 +. 682 1025 806 175 
Plan for 1950 85:3 121-8 = 31-3 18:3 





ia * SOWING. WHEAT ‘ON THE KOMMUNA COLLECTIVE FARM IN THE ASHKHABAD 


DISTRICT OF SOVIET TURKMENISTAN 
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MEN AND WOMEN WORKING TOGETHER DURING THE THRESHING OF THE RYE HARVEST ON THE KRASNY PUTILOVETZ 


One reason for the small difference may be the 
great destruction of animals by the Germans, 
which must take some time to recover. As else- 
where, the horses are failing in number; in 1916 
there were 35°8 millions of them. . 

In consequence of the additional supplies of 
fodder crops without a corresponding increase in 
animal population‘the animals can be made 
more productive, The Plan decrees that the 
average yield of milk per cow shall be raised 87 
per cent. above that of 1945 (though it is not 
stated what the average yield was then),? and 
that the fattening of cattle before slaughter 
shali be extensively practised. 

The Plan also deals with the position of the 
collective farms. By 1950 they are to have 80 
adhe of the sown land (omitting the three 

States and Moldavia, for which nq figures 
for collective farms are given): 90 per cent. 
of the industrial craps, 86 per cent. of the 
grain, 75 per cent, of the fodder crops, but only 
43 per cent. of the market garden and melon 

crops. The rest is largely in the hands of the State 

farns, and individual and group allotments run 
by factory and office workers. The collective 
farms tend to capture the grain and industrial 
crops, for which they are well suited, while State 
farms near the big citfes tend to go in for dairy- 
ing and market garden crops. The collective 
farms are to Lamy nearly 60 per ot the 
sheep, but only about 40 per cent. of the pi, 
ee cattle, which, however, have long Rai 

| own the peasants themselves. 

gy. etm technical advances have been 
made with the industrial crops—sugar-beet, 
cotton, flax, etc. By 1950 the average yield of 
apes Dest & to bs 775 ae pe ore this figure 

is high; in the record season of 1937, the Ukraine, 
the chief sugar-beet region of the U.S.S.R., had 
an a yield of 6'9 tons per acre. The yield 
of flax fibre is to be 3-2 cwt. per acre; the length 
of the fibre ia to be improved, 

Mechanisation is to be improved and, for, 
the cultivation of the 158 million ha. of sown” 
land (895 million acres) in the five years 1948-50, 
the Machine and Tractor Stations are to be 


a In 1988 it 240 gallons Tn the Plan f 
1087 it was to have been 900 gallons,” Yields are much 


then our owing to natural as woll st othr cause. 


COLLECTIVE FARM AT KURSK 


meat, butter, sugar and fish to be produced in 
1950. They are, in millions of tons, 239 of 
sugar, 1:28 of meat, 0-27 of butter, and 2°19 of 
fish. Assuming, as zeems probable, a population 
of 210 millions in 1950, these quantities work out 
per head per annum at approximately 25 lb. of 
sugar, 13% lb. meat, nearly 3 lb. butter and 
23 lb. fish. The figures for sugar, butter and 
fish resemble those for consumption in 1937-8, 
but the meat figure is incomplete because it pre- 
sumably takes no account of the peasants’ own 
animals slaughtered for their own consumption. 

The Plan is bold and courageous, and 
assumes increased yields of milk and crops. But 


the most strenuous efforts will certainly be made 
to carry it through. The Government has at its 
command vast powers of “direction” and the 
most wonderful propaganda machinery in the 
world, From early school-days the children are 
brought up in a fervent spirit of glowing patriot- 
ism and in the firm belief that theirs is the most 
progressive country in the world. And if, even 
after all these years, the Plan still finds it neces- 
sary to insist that Greater discipline shall be 
exercised by the collective farms in discharging 
their obligations to the State in respect to 
delivery of farm produce,” we may be sure that 
all necessary steps will be taken to that end. 


THE KUBAN PLAINS IN THE SOUTH OF THE U.SS.R. ARE AMONG THE 


WORLD'S RICHEST. AGRICULTURAL REGIONS. 
results such as this mound of grain which dwarfs the women workers 


The cale operations aching 


engaged in drying it 





MEMORIES OF 


‘By DAVID GREEN 


BOVE a fire-station in the city of Oxford 
there is a large room, known as the Club 
Room, that isapt tospring surprises. Look 

in there of an evening for a game of billiards, for 
inatance, when the room is crowded. Suddenly 
a loud bell over the door may start ringing and 
in a matter of seconds you will find yourself alone, 
your match unfinished, your opponent gone. 

Abandoning your cue, you may take a look 

at the walls of the room—what you can see of 
them, for they are hung to the ceiling with pic- 
tures and framed photographs (seventy-one in 
all), and there would doubtless be more were it 
not for a large, glass-fronted corner cupboard 
which appears to contain nothing but silver 
challenge cups. Look again and you see on the 
top shelf a massive dog-collar studded with 
brass and with the following jingle carefully 
engraved : 


Stop me not when on the jog, 
For J am "' Joe," the Fireman's Dog, 


“Who remembers Joe?” I asked of the 
company there one day, Everyone was most 
helpful. Joe had carried mossages, said one; ah 

and ronsed the horses, added another. Yes, and 
the firemen, too, he shouldn't wonder, laughed 
a third. But, oh no, none of them had known 
the dog; that was long, long ago. The man I 
wanted, they all agreed, was Charlie Archer. 
And where would I find him? Down in the 
boat-builder's workshop beside Folly Bridge. 
The upper room where Charlie Archer—a 
white-haired craftsman with alert blue eyee— 
was varnishing a punt was very different from 
his former haunt, the historic Club Room. 
Instead of billiards-table—punts on trestles, and 
towering piles of lifebelts; instead of pictures— 
large cobwebbed windows overlooking a jetty 
where, at that moment, an undergraduate in 
- shorts was climbing into his singie-sculler. 
“Built every class of boat on the river,” 
admitted the ex-fireman, “yes, including the 


“ And what kind of wood for that?" I asked. 

“Cedar.” 

“And for akiffs?” 

“Mahogany. Same for the sides of 
@ punt; yellow pine for the bottom. 
Oars are spruce, but of course that's a 
skilled job on its own,” 

Then I remembered what I had 
come for; and yes, he recollected Joe 
well, “All the old Oxford did,” 
but, oh dear no, the dog had never done 
anything so useful as to rouse horses or 
carry messages. ‘“ Barking his bloumin’ 

off at the horses” was more in 
Joe’s line and getting to a fire even if it 
meant breaking a chain and leaping a © 
stable door. A powerful beast of the 
Alsatian type, there seems no doubt of 
his popularity and fame as an Oxford © 
character, but for the urgent nature of 
his business, implied by the legend on 
his collar, there appears ta have been 
no foundation. : 

It waa only when the boat-builder * 
began talking of himself that I realised what a 
much more interesting stury than Joe’s I had 
chanced on. 

“Never say you joined befure you were 
twenty,” the Chief Officer had cautioned him in 
18900 when as a lad of eighteen, he joined the 
Oxford Volunteer Fire Brigade (founded 1870). 
From the start the new recruit did well. ‘‘ But 
then,” he added, “I was silly and went courting 
instead of turning up to drills.” Even so, he 
managed to win the Chief Officer's Cup I 

“But going to a fire,” he went on with a 
chuckle, “we called that a holiday. You see, we 
were all independent of everybody. We all had 
our jobs and downed tools at a moment's notice. 
There was myself, a boat-builder. Another 
volunteer was a wine merchant, another a 
Mason, andsoon. I might be varnishing a boat 
like this when I'd the bell and dash out. 
The Game Cock, as'¥r ‘steamer’ was called, 
wouldn't stop for us, &% course, but the brake- 








THE COLLAR OF JOE, THE FIREMAN’S DOC, 
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THE GALLOP PAST OF THE OXFORD FIRE BRIGADE AT THE JUBILEE 
DEMONSTRATION ON MAY 80, 1887 
A contemporary water-colour presented to the Brigade by Thomas Green, the Superintendent 


men’d slow the horses down as they came tu the 
bridge and I'd make a dash for the back and 
climb over the top. It was a tricky business. 

“The ‘steamer’ might leave the station 
with only two men aboard, but by the time we 
reached the job we might have seven or eight. 
We never lacked volunteers, and whenever there 
was a job they were all dead keen to go. I don’t 
think many towns could boast of that." 

“How many horses did you use?” 

“Two in the town, four for a job out in the 
country. You can still sge the hooks in the 
appliance-room ceiling where the harness hung, 


leading horse went down the steps almost into 
the toll-house, while the other three piled up 
against the gate with me on top of them. We 
were all properly muddled up with bloomin’ 
horses, but we soon sorted ourselves out, only to 
find we none of us had the money to pay the toll. 
Still, they let us through at last, and we were 
there at the blanket factory all night. The toll 
had delayed us, of course, but we stopped the 
fire from spreading.” 

Indeed, a dash out into the country on a 
horse-drawn engine seems always to have been 
particularly hazardous. “There was that farm 

job at Islip, for instance," as Mr. Archer 
‘went on to tell me, “on Christmas Eve. 
We soon put that out from the pond and 
made for home, But it was still snowing 
80 heavy we couldn’t see our way. The 
hose-van toppled into the ditch and the 
pump after it, I thought at one time 
we'd be there for our Christmas dinner.” 

No wonder the Brigade gave notice, 
in 1895, that they “might possibly be 
compelled to confine their services to 
the preservation of the City alone, and 
absolutely decline going to any fire in the 
country, more especially as these country 
fires are so much more damaging to the 
plant than any fire in the City.” 

Even within the city boundaries, 
however, and even at such a decorous 
function asa Jubilee demonstration in the 
parks (May, 1887), horses were apt to let 
one down. On that vecasion the 
drawing the University Preas's brakeless 
manual broke away during the gallop 
pant and dashed into the grandatand containing 
Prince and Princess Christian of Denmark. No 
one was hurt. The dsmonstration, by the way, 
drew a thousand firemen and their i 
from no fewer than eighty brigades in all parts 
of the country. One can only hope that they 
left adequate cover for the home town before 

tting out ! 

Nor did the old-timers—the men of Oxford 
had fought the city’s fires with privatel: 
engines before 1870—go unrepresen' 
Their delegation consisted of one very old man 
in full uniform : blue tunic with silver buttons the 
size of half-crowns, white duck trousers, and a 

tall beaver hat. 













OA a . 


preserved in a room above an Oxford fire-station 


though with the hose-tender-escape the collars 
hung from the ladders. All you bad to do, on the 
alarm, was let the things drop on to the horses 
and join the snap-hooks undermeath.”” 

“ Did the horses get excited?” 

“No, I wouldn't have said so. They got 
used to it, you see, and anyway thev never saw 
much of the fire. We soon them out of ti 
shafts when we arrived, so a8 we could mai 
handle the pump just where we wanted it.” 

I wondered if there had been accidents. 
“Yes,” he said, putting the finishing touches to 
the punt, “there was that time at the toll- 
bridge, on our way to a biggish job at the 
blanket factory.” 

‘What happened then?” 

“Well, we raced across the bridge. It was 
night-time, and the toll-gate was shut. There 
“were six of us aboard, and we ail blew our 
whistles but nothi 


ci sf mga No one opened 
couldn't pull up in time the 


the gate, and as we 





dense was its smoke.) ‘We laid the fire upside 
down,” was the surprising answer, “ 


¥ epee 
[prt 
a ad gE 
Foe gree 
ieaietis 
bras Shy 

siatereds 


book, sg age and published 
an 1894 by one Alderman 
Green, an ironmonget, who 
was then the energetic and ver- 
satile Captain of the Bngade, 
And what a comprehensive 
book this Frres 1 Oxford 
ist 

Heginning with the year 
979, when the Danes embarked 
on their habit-formung practice 
of burning Oxford, it records 
the martyrdom of Latimer, 
Ridley and Cranmer “just 
below and opposite the lodging 
of the Master of Balliol ' and 
goes on toquote from the diary 
of Thomas Hearne on the 
effects in Oxford of the Fire of 
London (sixty-four mules 
away) — 

1688 Sept 2—A lamentable fier broke out 
an London in the morning being Sunday The 
wind being castward blew clouds of smoak over 
Oxon the next day and chiefly Tuesday and the 
sunshine waa much darkned The same night also 
the moone was much darkened by clouds of smoak 
and looked reddish The fier or flame made a 
none like the waves of tiie sea The city by this 
fier and the pest much :mpovermhed discontented 
afficted cast downe 

The fier did soe much affrighten the nation 


that all townes stood upon their owne defence day 
and night and sculatly Oxon every one beng 
BOO BUSpicioNs noe fellow or woman could 


pass but they examined him noe gun or aquib 
could goe off but they thought it a fatale 


On the fast day viz Sept Sth which was 3 
dayes after the fier began, a butcher dnving cer 
taine oxen over Carfax cried to his beasts when he 
was under the window up! hiup' —which 
some talang for ‘ Fier! run out of the church 
and all the reat after with the semblance of death 
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ANOTHER PICTURE OF AN INCIDENT AT THE JUBILEE DEMONSTRATION ENTITLED: 
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THE PROCESSION IN THE HIGH STREET 


in ther faces som saying they smelled smoak, 
others pitch etc and could not be reconciled to 
their error a great while 


No fire-engine 13 mentioned until 1733, and 

in 1778 after a fire at Queens College it 29 
recorded that 

two Villans were commutted to our Castle 

detected in pilfering during the confusion and 

another was severely ducked in the street where 

the water was dammed up to supply the engines 


‘There 15 also a pleasant cntry for 

1820 Jan 10 A consderable part of old 
Magdalen Hall was burnt down an incident (as 
there was no loss of life) no one lamented as 1t was 
the first step towards its removal The members 
of the adjoining college (Magdalen) certainly aid 
not bewail ita Tt was like all such college 
fires, the result of carelessness in the putting out or 
rather the no? putting out of candi The fire 
broke out in the night and was first observed by 
the guard of a passing mail coach, who gave the 
alerting Tt was said that one gentleman having 


OF A COMPETITION HELD ON JULY 10, 1838 


THE OXFORD beer ty FIRE BRIGADE ON PARADE FOR INSPECTION BEFORE THE 


been. pulled out of bed as the fames were bursting 
into his roum, rushed hack crying For God 6 sake 
let me save my Aristotle t 

But the penultumate entry 14 perhaps the 
most hively of all — 

1870 May 10 —About 11 pm_ on Tuesday 
a pane of glass was taken out of one of the windows 
of the Lil at Christ Church and someone 
entered through the opening and sessed four 
marble busts of former benefactors by Koubihac, 
‘Woolner, etc including one of Dean Garsford and 
a marble statue of Venus and passed them through 
the broken pane of glass to others outside In 
Peckwater Quadrangle they were surrounded with 
faggots and mats and burnt until they became 
lke so many pteces of slaked lime 

After that there follows a history of the fire 
service in Oxford which of course, 13 almost 
bound to show an anti-clrmax and make com- 
paratively dull readimg It 18 of some interest, 
thongh, to compare the number of fire calls of 
that day (27 in 1894) with that of the present 

(163 m 1945) —although, of course, 
1 one must take into account the 
enormous incre ave in butkdings and 
population—and also the relative 
time taken to turn out to a fire 
m the days of the horse-drawn 
steamer,’ seven to ten minutes 
or even longer, to-day, half a 
minute to a minute 

Moreover, there are two things 
at least which the prevent crews 
share with thew volunteer pre 
decessors what Captain Green 
referred to as “the duty of pro 
tecting from fire the treasures of 
hiterature and art contained 1n our 
chief seat of learning” (steady 
there, Cambndge !) and, secondly, 
their admirable motto, carved over 
the fire-station door Semper 
paratus gem: volens (Always 
ready, always willing) 

On the other hand, sume of the 
customs of those more leisurely 
days might, in the opimon. of ons 
temporary fireman at least, well be 
revived ‘The post-fire breakfast, 
forexample ‘‘ You see, we believed 
in mung work with te,” as 
an ex-chief officer explamed to me, 
“and after country job we always 
adjourned to the nearest pub and 
had a good breskfast, no matter 
what time of day it was’ What 
an excellent sdea ' 


OLD ENGLISH 
SAMPLERS—II 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


ATE 17th-century samplers tended to become exercises in pro- 
ficiency and records of attainment rather than repertoires of 
design for future use. As samplery became more and more a 

record of the worker’s skill, name and date were sometimes worked in 
an obscure corner. Then, as the marking of household linen became 
fashionable, single plain alphabets and numerals, crudely designed 
and badly drawn, were worked between the band patterns, a text 
or proverb often being added. F 

It is not unusual to find samplers with half the patterns facing 
towards one end and half towards the other. No plausible explanation 
has been found for this queer nt, Some samplers have the 
design equally perfect on both sides of the linen. Seventeenth-century 

are always in excellent condition, except perhaps for a 
slight loss of brightness, for the linen background has proved no 
attraction to moths. 

Samplers, strangely enough, were not influenced by the change in 
embroidery styles which took place during the Orange régime. But 
the early years of Queen Anne's rcign saw a deterioration in work- 
manship and the beginning of the slow change in the sampler’s 
shape, as the square gradually took the place of the long, narrow 
panel. Silk thread, of more vivid hue than formerly, was mainly used 
in the embroidery, metal thread entircly disappearing and with it 
raised and padded work. 

The border appeared about {700 as a decorative motif around 
the entire sampler. The early borders consisted of straggling 
naturalistic flowers and fruit worked in satin stitch or in long-and- 
short stitch. These flowery edgings were superseded in about 1720 by 
bolder, narrower wavy stem borders of cross-stitch interspersed with 
small, conventionalised blossoms, the earliert being pinks and honey- 
suckles. Not until about 1730 did the border become a regular 
feature. The wavy stem in a bold form was charactcristic until early 
in the nineteenth century. 

The carly borders enclosed devices scattered over the body of the 
sampler which, while becoming shorter, increased in width, thus 
making spacing casier, Birds of remarkable plumage, animals of 
terrible mien and castles supported by flying buttresses now decorated 
the sampler. Men and women, hearts and crowns, flowers in bunches 
and in pots were worked in rigid symmetry but in fine confusion in 
cross-stitch. A band of formal garden landscape often appeared across 
square samplers after the accession of George III, sometimes in the 
middle of the design, sometimes at the bora Rows of coronets 
depicting various ranks of the peerage were popular until 1790. 

The rise of Methodism and publication of the Wesley Hymn Book 
in 1736 gave impetus to verses, and samplers began to be less examplars 
of stitches and more and more proof of learning and diligence. Late 
in the century sampiery became an educational task in schools as a record 
of youthful achievement and as a means of establishing moral precepts in 
young minds. The name and age of the worker were always added. One 
ten-year-old scholar, Elizabeth Clements of St. Clement’s Charity 
School, ends her tediously worked sampler with tho pathetic couplet : 

This I have done, I thank my God, 
Without correction of the rod. 


Similarity of surname and school suggest that the child was a foundling. 
Texts, mottoes and lugubrious rhymes now occupied a considerable 
area of the sampler. The more morbid the sentiment, the later in the 
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1—AN EARLY MAP SAMPLER WORKED IN COLOURED SILK 
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te ts 
ae 


ON SARSENET BY A GIRL AGED 10 IN 1780 


Possibly she had some association with the Saltworks marked in Norfolk 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


century was it worked. Mortuary samplers embroidered with dismal) 
pious verses dealing with the imminence of death and embellished wit 
willows, urns, tombs and cherubs were considered suitable exercises for 
gitls not yet in their teens. 

Lettering was usually worked in cross-stitch so executed that 
the stitches formed a neat little square on the wrong side of the 
material. Eyelet or bird’s-cye stitch was used on others, this being 
worked by piercing @ series of tiny holes in the linen and whipping 
their sides over. Other alphabets were worked in flat satin stitch. The 
type of lettering used is a guide to date; the more artistic styles belong 
to the carly — samplers. Late in the century alphabets of varying 
sizes and styles were often introduced into a single sampler, being 
admirably designed and worked in brightly coloured silks and wools. 

A deep yellow linen was used fur the majority of 18th-century 
samplers from 1722 until 1740, when a worsted cloth called tammy-cloth 
or sampler-cloth came into vogue, to be used extensively until about 
18625. Tammy-cioth was evenly spun, warp and weft each having a 
strong twist ; the weft was a little less twisted than the warp so as 
to enter the warp more easily. The tiny squares produced were ideal 
for the silk threads used in samplery. The cloth was chiefly made at 


- (Left) 

r* 2.—A FOUR-COMPART- 
MENT SAMPLER 
EMBROIDERED WITH 
COLOURED SILKS ON 
TAMMY-CLOTH BY A 
GIRL OF NINE IN 1826 


(Right) 
3.—SQUARE SAMPLER 
WITH WAVY STEM 
BORDER COMPRISING 
TULIPS AMD ROSES 
WORKED IN COL- 
OURED WOOILS ON 
WOOLLEN CANVAS BY 
A CHILD OF-TEN. 1631 
National Musewn of Wales 





4—DETAIL OF SAMPLER IN WOOL 
SHOWING A HOUSE WITH FENCED 
GARDEN AND FLOWER BEDS. 1841 

National Museum of Walss 





DARNING IN PLAIN DAMASK 
TTERNS SURROUNDS DARNED 
FLOWERS. 1802 


mtry and was world-famed for its lustrous 

h. Whereas thmlinen samplers have outlived 
erations, however, moths have wrought havoc 
with samplers worked on tammy-cloth. About 

1770, woollen thread replaced sitk in the schools 
because it was cheaper. This was worked on 
a@ coarse kind of glazed muslin called tiffany. 

The publication of ladies’ magazines at this 
Ppiod containing patterns of embroidery work 
gave a filip to samplery by adults. 

, Samplers, consisting only of an embroi- 

lings waning upon which the beep titel 
village was in outstandin; rge 
letters, were ortad fou 1770 oe 
until 1840. It is this town and 
the presence of a signature which 
ly — a map 
sampler from needlework 
leetey can The map erally of 
although 
Scotland, ‘Teel Spain and 
North America ard found—is 
worked either in black thread or 
in various colours for distinguish- 
ing the counties. 

: At first the counties were 
outlined with two rows of chain- 
or etem-stitch in different col- 
aw silks, the names of the 

Places being worked in black 
sewing-silk. From about 1800 
outlines and names were worked 
in cross-stitch. The older maps 
were worked on white satin or 
tarsenet, later grounds usually 


1—ANOTHER THREE- 
COMPARTMENT SAMPLER 
WORKED IN 182% 


(Rien! 8.-—SAMPLER IN THE 

ION OF MRS. PAUL 

WATERHOUSE. . Cirea 1825 
“We have a house above — 


ne 
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being of fine canvas or tammy-cloth; linen 
or tiffany was used but seldom. During the 
last decade of the eighteenth century maps 
were printed on white satin as an aid to 
the needlewoman. 

Samplers worked in darning stitches 
on tiffany belong to the Eastern Counties 
and were made during the final quarter of 
the eighteenth century: The fine darning 
is generally in the form of a cross, some- 
times carried over a square hole cut from 
the material. The darn is occasionally 

“invisible,"’ done in threads of the same 
colour as the ground, but small diapers 
in coloured silks are not unusual, Sam- 
plers with several squares darned over in 
coloured silks, with floral sprays worked 
in the intervening spaces, are very attrac- 
tive; so, too, are darning patterns arranged 
around a vase, basket or bunch of 
flowers. 

For ten years or so at the end of the 
eighteenth century, samplers became quite 
small, often being less than five inches 
square. 

Nineteenth-century samplers, still fre- 
quently the work of young children, were 
made more or Jess to an established 
formula, a house or some other pictorial 
design occupying the centre, surrounded 
hy detached devices placed symmetrically. 

6 specimen in Fig. 8, undated but about 
1825, combines two houses with poetic 
reference to earthly and heavenly abodes, 
This method produced a pleasing style but 
permitted little originality of expression. A 
dictionary dated 1825 defines a sampler as “a 
marking Alphabet wrought by girls at school.’ 
Tuer, in his History of the Horn-book, is of the 
opinion that samplers served the purpose of 
a horn-book to several generations of little 
girls. Alphabets in capitals followed by a prayer 
are certainly similar tu those of the horn-book, 
but they lack the cross before the alphabets. 
A teaching manual of 1821 lays down specific 
tules for the working of samplers in certain 
elementary schools; patterns were, of course, 
individual. 

From about 1820 samplers often acted as 
a sort of family tree. When the piece was 
finished it was the custom to embroider the 
initials of relatives in spare spaces, the paternal 
side first. Initials of the dead were worked in 
black worsted surmounted by a cross or a crown. 

igns as a whole were inferior to those of the 
previous century. They included houses and 
gardens, conventionalised animals and birds on 
fioral sprays, verses balanced to right and left 
with tof flowers, the whole being enclosed 
in a floral or strawberry border. They display 
little varigty in colour and stitchery, the cross- 
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6.—THREE-COMPARTMENT SAMPLER 
WORKED IN SILKS ON 


TIFFANY. 
Eighteenth Century 


stitch being used almost to the exclusion of 
others and becoming known as the sampler- 
stitch, Horizontal compartments separated by 
various zig-zag or straight stripes were popular 
from about 1820. 

From about 1825 samplers were worked on 
@ coarse, unbleached linen resembling fine can- 
vas. Embroidery was done with red, nm and 
blue wools, brighter in colour than the earlier 
wools and silks. With the advent of the Herlin 
printed patterns for cross-stitch, and Berlin 
wool in which to work them, early in the 1850s, 
the making of collectable samplers ceased. In 
the Board schools later in the century crude 
samplers were worked on mosaic canvas. 

Antique samplers are delicate things: sun- 
light fades them and damp is fatal. Newly- 
acquired samplers may be fumigated for a 
week or more in a sealed box containing 
crushed naphthalene; the powder must not 
be permitted to touch the fabric. The sampler 
should then be enclosed in an air-tight 
frame having waterproof paper pasted on 
the back. 


The first article on this subject appeared in 
our issue of July 5. 
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THE SPELL OF SARUM AND MONA 


ERE was no iron railing to enclose the 

| temple at Stonehenge when, as a boy, 

I first saw it, nor were there any of those 

aerodromes or other military build: that 

now, from so close by, dwarf the austere dig- 

nity of prehistory with the mere bigness of 

modern mechanisation. In the early dawn of a 
June morning, the great stones rose uw! 

from the greenswatd, or lay recumbent and 

sunken where they had fallen. 

I and my companion had been sleeping in 
a tent near Amesbury and were then pushing 
our bicycles along the road to Rolleston, at 
which village we hoped to find an inn that would 
give us breakfast. We came with amazement 
on those ancient stones, which had been erected 
(bow and when, no man can tell) as monuments 
to a human greatness long lost in the obliterated 
past. They seemed, at that first meeting, to 
express little of their human origin, but to have 
grown ax part of Nature in the dawn landscape. 
Our wonder was not gendered by imaginings or 
any explorations of fancy into distant ages, but 
came ag an immediate response to that august 
assembly of rough-hewn rocks that were #o 
inevitably a part of the rolling grandeur of 
Salisbury Plain. 

Having put down our bicycles, we wan- 
dered, with but few exclamations of our wonder, 
over the close-cropped turf among the sheep 
that were grazing or sheltering under the fallen 
monoliths. The calm of night had not yet faded, 
although early sun-ra) 
shadows. The songs of 
aky, dropped earthward. 

‘What we could accept of those present 
moments was sufficient, yet the strange, deep 
‘wonder, surviving from an age far different from 
our own, was not altogether withheld or 
unrecorded. The dawn of that awakening sum- 


‘ks, unseen in the pale 


were making long. 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


mer’s day was almost in itself sufficient, yet was 
allied with other distant dawns that these great 
stones had looked on, the earth that 
J had known and could held all my 
vision, even then, held in some hidden bondage, 
I touched without conscious knowledge a nerve 
of the undying body of the past; and this, by 
a happy accident of race or birth, I could take 
easily for granted. 

Many years later I felt the same deep spell, 
the same magic, on the island of Anglesey, 
or Mona, that land of honeysuckle and gorse 
and stunted oak and rocks that jut, 
time-scarred, from the thin soil. Not only in 
the relics of graves and temples does the ancient 
aura linger, but it penetrates in some unaccount- 
able way both earth and air, and speaks even 
in the flower and in the stone; its secrets are 
whispered between the aunshine and the turf; it 
is in the underlying and sustaining rock, and 
in the waters of the streams, and is wafted again 
into the air th every leaf of every herb 
and wind-swept tree. In Anglesey I began 
to discover, in half-conscious fashion, what 
had remained wholly unconscious at Stone- 
henge. 

Not from the scattered cromlechs or the 
stone circles, or from the rough-hewn temples, 
half-buried in the earth and approached 
through narrow tunnels, not from these alone, 
nor from rumours which legend or history has 
handed down—the tradition of Druid priests, 
the worship of oak and mistletoe—nor from 
stories of human sacrifice, nor from any distant 
imaginings, come intimations of immortality. 
Fragments of knowledge no doubt contribute to 
the potent landscape, but these are not so 
strong as the awareness of the unmeasured 
and the unknown that lingers in #0 positive 
a way, 


tne meters 
on - 
buried cromlech, and after listening to the little 


an unfamiliar region, 1 
pom teeta 
be hinted at, since it is not remembered 
not been experienced, it has lain on 
side of experi , and yet, for moments, has 
come within hail of experience. It is as funda- 
sequence of the seasona, it tums 
with the turning world and follows the sun's 
course on an unaccountable journey, 

The fable of the dying god is one with it; 
with the blood of sacrifice it is familiar; it rises 


f 
i 
i 


uiescont in darkness, and is resurrected in 
light. It pertains to human love, and pertains 
to the Passing of love into the ever-changing. 
It lies beneath the roots of the trees; its alpha- 
bet is the germination of the acorn and the 
mysterious birth of mistletoe. The priestly 
garments and Druidical liturgies and incanta- 
tions are the dead husks, shed from the living 
branch. It is the ecstasy of the dance, and the 
frenzy of the self-selected sacrifice; it knows the 
exultation of the elemental ancestors as they 
claim their victim. 

Dazed from that dream among the grass 
and flowers, the common day has re-asserted 
its presence, and I have returned with it to the 
twilight of ordinary understanding. In the 
western airs of early autumn, the island of the 
ancient Druids has hidden her secrets under an 
open face; the gorse buds have crackled aa they 
flung their seeds, and the scabious have bent 
their heads to the visiting bees. 


HALF A YEAR OF PEACE-TIME RACING 


E end of a Royal Ascot race meeting— 
: even if, as this year, an austerity one— 
affords an opportunity to look backward 
at the first half of a racing season and forward 
to the second half with, possibly, some ideas 
to carry over until another year. In most 
ways the early post-war days of this year have 
been a success, although, without a doubt, the 
Jockey Club were over-generous in their fixture- 
list and the attendant crowds at the meetings 
have been, in many cases, oppressive. The 
main sensation has been the downfall of last 
year's leading two-year-olds in this . year's 
classic races, 
eae 
Towards the end of 1945 Mr. Freer, the 
Official Handicapper to the Jockey Club, 
assessed the merits of the leading youngsters 
and, in the Free Handicap, apportigned Gulf 
Stream the top-weight an ‘tae Aldis Lamp, 
Edward ‘Tudor, the filly Neolight, Radio- 
baat Khated and The Yuveraj to be less 
than 7 Ib. inferior to him. The majority of 
these had unbeaten certificates; were by 
Hyperion, which headed the list of winning 
sires last year; and so, in the betting that 
took place during the winter, were the favourites 
for this year's claasic races. The Two Thousand 
Guineas witnessed the first debacle, as in it Sir 
William Cooke’s Happy Knight, a half-brother 
to Happy Landing by Colombo from Happy 
Morn, won it more or less as he, or Tommy 
Weston who rode him, liked from Khaled, 
Radiotherapy and Gulf Stream in the fourth 
position. On the strength of this and entirely 
forgetful of the facts that Colombo's produce 
rarely get more than a mile and that Happy 
Knight's front formation was entirely unsuit- 
portato ay eer gsr gr lgreVag-sere 
favourite and_finis! favourite for the first 
peace-time Derby. 
This race, which’ was run on June 5, wit- 
messed another debacle, Happy Knight was 


never in it with a chance, and the grey Airbome, 
the fourth of his hue to win the Blue Riband, 
won at his ease with Gulf Stream, Radiotherapy 
—which between-times had won the Newmarket 
Stakes—and the Northern hope, White Jacket, 
his nearest attendants. 

ese 


Regretful though it is to write it, the colts 
that we, as racing journalists, Jooked upon as 
a vintage-crop in 1945 had developed in 1946 
into something analogous to war-time beer. 
A pity, but there it is and it is no use gloasing 
itover. . 

On the whole, the fillies are not much 
better, but in Steady Aim Sir Alfred Butt may 
prove to have the St. Leger winner and the beat 
of her age. A March-foaled bay daughter of 
the Derby winner Felstead, from the French- 
bred mare Quick Arrow, she met with a mis- 
hap in training so could not compete for the 
One Thousand Guineas, which was won by 
King's inconsequent filly, Hypericum; but in 
the Oaks she won readity from Iona, which had 
been third = lai hesorapeed and Nelia, with 
Hypericum in the fourth position. As a typical 
phi of her sire she will improve between 


F 


the importation of French-bred stallions, even 
if not eligible for entry in the General Stud 
Book, has been stressed. Surely it is better to 
atop this sort of thing and to realise that the 
equine world, like the human, strikes its bad 
patches now and then and that it can revive 
and rejuvenate in Britain without alien aid. 


ose 


Proof of this may be forthcoming next 
year when this year’s youngsters Teach a classic 
age. At the moment of writing, Mr. J. A. Dewar 
undqubtediy owns the best two colts in Tudor 
Minstrel and Combat, which are respectively by 
Owen Tudor and Big Game and come from 
Sansonnet and Commotion. To those of us 
with memories, these details recall a day at the 
December Sales of 1923 when the late Lord 
Dewar bid up to 8,000 guineas to obtain the 
four-year-old mare Lady, Juror from among 
the lots sold after the death of Lord Manton. 

A daughter of that grand old horse Son-in- 
Law and, like the flying Mumtaz Mahal, from 
Lady Josephine, she had three races, includ- 
ing the Jockey Club Stakes of £8,057, to her 
credit, but for all that, in those days, she did 
not read to be a cheap purchase. She turned 
out to be one of the best ins ever bought, 
however, as from het came eight winners of 
twenty-eight races worth .745 directly. 
she produced the sires, like Fair Trial, or 

, like Sansonnet or Commotion’s dam, 
Riot, of further winners and progenitors of 
winners, One reads and learns the facts con- 
pcsygy orm bree le at ere yay eee ng me at 
poring and Maid ‘ot the tt end olen 

lay Mist, 
Rosebery's Iluminata but, to Gate, the late 
Lord Dewar’s Lady Juror is rarely mentioned. 
Maybe next year will be columns written 
about her and either her grandson, Tudor 
Minstrel, or her - great grandee, Combat. 
ATOR, 
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HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA 


per correspondent 
nugusepd aude tikesietenke: ek 
‘oyal Regatta. As two of his 
countrymen, A, A. Gallagher and J. B. Kelly, 
had entered for the Diamond Sculls, he wanted 
to know something about the event. : 
eed tte Gdn cae, The 2” he 
asked. “In 1844," I ied. This information 


with a long, appreciative whistle. 
That they’ they've been competed for every } year 
since?” he queried. ‘‘ With the 
San aie Uy Gideon aa eee 

He asked for a description of the trophy. 

} read him the contemporary account from 

R's Life. “The sculls are models of about six 
inches in length, formed of frosted and bright 
ellver, the handles and fillet gold, the sculls 
crossed and corded gold, the cord appearing in 
the centre of a wreath of enamel set with 
rubies and brilliants and tied with gold, the ends 
of the tie sustaining a brilliant drop.” 

This whetted his curiosity. “Can you Nata 
me an idea of their value?” he asked. Now 
frankly, beyond their being the most coveted 
prize of our rowing world, demanding of the 
winner qualities of skill, courage and quick 
decision, it had never occurred to me that they 
were worth anything at all. Just an unimportant 
piece of early Victorian fla-fla; that, I think, 
would describe the trophy, yet le come 
from the other side of the world in the hope of 
winning it. 

The Diamonds, however, are not the oldest 
Henley event. For when the Regatta was 
instituted in 1839 with the aim “‘of producing 
the most beneficial results to the town” and of 
being ‘a source of amusement and gratification 
to the neighbourhood and the public in general,” 
it was agreed that a silver cup, value 100 
guineas, to be called the H Grand Challenge 
Cup, be rowed for annually amateur crews 
in ecight-oared boats. 

Of that first race, which attracted four 
entries and was won by Trinity College, 
Cambridge, it is led : 

“The Etoniani Club were dressed in on 

with pale-blue facings, rosette sky- 
tind, Preences, had blue-striped guernseys, 
blue cap with gold tassel, rosette yellow, purple 
and crimson. Wadham wore white guernseys 
with narrow blue stripes, dark-blue cap with 
light-blue velvet band, and light-blue scarf; and 
Trinity College were attired in blue-striped 
guernseys, rosette French blue.” 

Yes, in those days they certainly had an 
idea of how to make a show of it. igelorr a 
crews undoubtedly and intentionall 
a rich, visual feast of colour and coj 

This may seem curious to us ie an 
it is not 96 surprising when we realise that some 
time before our forefathers had appreciated the 
possibilities of racing in boats, they had come to 
the conclusion that a combination of oarsmen, 


boats and water offered unrivalled nities 
for gay gala and urful spectacle, Perhaps 
the most obvious tration of this fact lies in 


the annual Procession of Boats at Eton on the 
fourth of June. 

Since those days, oarsmen’s attire has 
become increasingly “' utility,” although Henley 
Tegulations still require that an oarsman or 
sculler shall be clothed “from the knee to the 
elbow.” This must seem pure Victorian prudery 
to com; from other parts of the world 
who feel more at home in abbreviated trunks 
and scanty singlets. When rowing on Lake 
Ontario many years ago, I remember 2 local 
newspaper remarking on the ‘m 
attire. Compared with our shorts an: 
they remarked that our Canadian pals “‘looked 
like débutantes at a Cuban ball.” 

If, however, the costume of the competitors 


bas grown more prosaic with the passing of © 


By G. O. NICKALLS 


every blue, —, and boaters with the moat 
fetching rib! blazers and coats of many 
colours; trousers with eccentric striping; not to 
mention the colour. jum he 
can attain with the aid of a carefully-chosen 
a ne lr oral 
low much I enj @ recently-published 
celerihew which ran: 
Spats 
Are very seldom seen with straw hats 
Not even at a 
Regatta. 

However, quite apart from all the rather 
affectionate fun one can at Henley 
Regatta, it is most definitely a part of our 
English scene which establishes a wonderfully 
firm hold in the affections of competitors and 
spectators alike. Oarsmen from overseas, long 
after their active racing days are over, return 
time and again to this place of aquatic rivalry. 
Captains of ocean-going liners have been urged 
“to get a move on,” because an old Blue, home- 
ward-bound, counts his arrival at Heniey on the 
first day of the Regatta as a matter of life and 
death, Without doubt, that one mile, five 
hundred and seventy yards of shimmering water, 
piled and boomed its entire length on either side 
and set in one of the loveliest and most lush 
valleys of our country, holds magic that is all 
its own. 

Our Royal Family has maintained in the 
event an interest which began in 1851, the year 


THE HENLEY COURSE: 


tron 
the 


in which the Prince Consort became a 
and which has been exemplified this year 
support of Princess Elizabeth. 

This year, the Centenary Regatta 
of 1939, there was the greatest number of entries 
on record. This is remarkable when one con- 
siders how short a time clubs have had since the 
war in which to get going again; how hard to 
come by is suitable raw material for the making 
of oars and boats; and how cruel and renin 
is the purchase-tax which the Chancellor atill 
sees fit to impose on this very blameless sport. 
As someone wrote to me recently, “Can't he be 
made to realise that racing boats are not 
pleasure boats?’ 
ad noe entries, headed by sags igre ae 

m Zu were encourag! ul 
There were entries for the Pairs, the Double 
Sculls and the Diamonds from Latin America, 
while in this latter event competitors from the 
U.S.A., Australia, Norway and France took part. 

That Henley is moving with the times was 
evident, not only from the introduction into the 
Programme of two new events—the Princess 
Elizabeth cup, an eight-oared event open only 
to schools, and a Double Sculls race—but from 
the installation of an elaborate system of local 
broadcasting, whereby the in the 
enclosures heard through loudspeakers (suffi- 
ciently muted ao as not to imperil the amenities) 
the pro of the races, broadcast from three 
selected sites on the bank. 





“ONE MILE FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY YARDS OF 


‘SHIMMERING WATER ... HOLDS MAGIC THAT IS ALL ITS OWN.” 
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MIDDLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—II 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. A. C. J. WALL 


Begun in 1934 and compleed in 1938 for the 
Earl of Jersey from designs by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and Mr. Robert Lutyens, the house an 
extraordinarily successful synthesis of the classical 
tradition with the latest technical refinements. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


OME reasons were put forward last week 
for regarding Sir Edwin and Mr. Robert 
Lutyens’s elevations of Middleton as an 
outstanding example of a classically designed 
modern country house on the grand scale. 
Though the photographs of the interior were 
taken when the house was still a Red Cross 
hospita]—that is, before its acquisition by the 

nt owner—they will serve, with the plan, 


* to illustrate the claim none the worse for being 


bareof furniture. When we study the elaborate 
requirements met by the plan, seeing how 
they have been fitted together into a lucid 
pattern, then compare the artificial organism 
with the sceming ease of the elevations, we 
cannot but notice the exceptional quality of 
the design. The result proves how wise was 
the advice given when the late Edward 
Hudson recommended Lord Jersey to consult 
Sir Edwin Lutyens in conjunction with his 





2.—THE VESTIBULE, LOOKING INWARDS FROM THE FRONT DOOR 


1.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


son for the new Middleton and so secure a con- 
temporary outlook allied to experience. 
Though this might suggest that the younger 
man, already architect of notable buildings on 
his own account, was to be responsible for the 


Lord 





ab iba since it was 

space in hall and staircase for the diepiay of 
Jersey's collection of china, lit i 
This partial defect is the only instance inthe 1 
of any lack of coherence between and elevations! 


modern arrangements, in practice the design- 
ing was a truc collaboration. Indeed, to the 
student of Sir Edwin's work, Middleton 
presents some features that, though they are 





in the Lutyens tradition, are not to be found. 


in it previously, implying that the you 


man inherits many qualities of the elder in addition 
to original ones of his own. 

Classical tradition does not admit of particular 
materials or requirements justifying eccentric de- 
parture from 
by hard thoug! 
within the framework of those principles. 
ments have become so complicated in modern times, 
with sanitary, electrical, and mechanical installations, 
that it is admittedly more difficult to maintain 
classical discipline now than when, say, Wren 
designed Chelsea Hospital. 
architects tend to give up the struggle and take their 
orders to a varying extent from the mechanics of their 
design. Yet Middleton, where the sophisticated stan- 
dard of country house life between the wars imposed 
complexities demanding much ingenuity for their 
Incid solution, demonstrates that the classical 
method, given the will and the wit, is perfectly 
capable of meeting these demands in a country house 
one of maintaining humanist standards of living as. 


ae of design but demands that 
it they shall be met and co-ordinated 


Require- 


The modern school of 


A complicating factor in the planning of the 
ground floor was the absence of windows on the 
entrance front (Fig. 1), due to the carrying across the 
elevation of the wall conceived as enclosing the fore- 
court (but never completed); also to the necessity of 
avoiding lavatory and pantry windows overlooking 
the entrance. This was overcome by the top-lighting 
of the gun-room and flower-room ‘which flank the 
entrance and of the entrance corridor itself (Fig. 2), 

- and by Lady Jersey's room and the pantry in the 
wings being lit in their end walls. The staircase and 
staircase hall are lit by windows in the recessed 
centre; but the lavatory accommodation (correspond- 
ing in plan to the staircase) has no direct light owing 
to the decision, taken at an advanced stage in the 

ing, to place the gun-room in front of it so as to 

ave direct external access. By thus filling the space | 
between the curtain wall and the recessed i : 
the front, the lighting of the entrance hall 
impaired. In the latter case, however, this was not. 


ion of 
was also 


uired to use much of the 
cially. 


+ 


$ 
design?! 
id 


On the u floors the provision =. bathroom? 
to every » an a iit, was sania, 
factorily achieved within the elevatiorial design! 
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3.—THE MAIN ENTRANCE AND VESTIBULE 4—THE STAIRCASE HALL, LOOKING NORTH . 


sm hgervarag sh AND FIRST-FLOOR LANDING : 6.—SERVICE STAIRCASE 
cabinets intended for the display of porcelain The soffits consist in « series of intersecting chords of circles 





1—-SERVICE END OF DINING-ROOM 


and ‘without the extrusion of plumbing. 
The jay-out of the remainder of the ground 
floor was facilitated by the whole kitchen 
offices being contained in the low east wing, 
masked on the north by the blank forecourt 
wall (with courts of access) and on the south 
by a columned wail overgrown with magno- 
lias and retained from the previous house. At 
the east end of the kitchen wing the maids’ 
quarters occupy one of the four co teeee i ‘(the 
others being for resident and visiting men- 
servants) grouped about the entry to the 
forecourt and illustrated last week, By this 
means the upper storey of the main block was 
largely released for nurseries and spare rooms, 
only bedrooms for ladies’ maids being required 

in the house itself. 
The main practical requirements having 
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8.—FIRST-FLOOR CORRIDOR 


been outlined, we can now make formal] entry 
tothe house. From the front door a vestibule 


of three vaulted compartments (Figs. 2 and 3), 


the walls stone lined, the floor paved in geo- 
metrical patterns of black and white marble, 
leads through to the main lateral corridor 
at right angles. This begins to the right, at 
the staircase hall (Fig. 4) with main stair- 
case ascending to first floor only (Fig. 5) 
lined with teak. The corridor is barrel 
vaulted and panelled, in general character 
similar to the bedroom cortidor immediately 
above it (Fig. 8). This arched treatment of 
vestibule and corridors is a notable feature of 
the interior , giving a unity to the chan- 
nels of communication. It is extended to the 
service compartment of the dining-room (Fig. 
7) and to several of the bathrooms, notably 


the house. 


“1946 





9.—-LADY JERSEY’S BATHROOM 


to that designed for Lady Jersey (Fig. 9). 
The provision of a service compartment 
to the dining-room is a development of 
William Kent’s dining-room plan at Raynham 
and of the Marble Parlour at Houghton. Its 
elevation to the room consists of two arches, 
marbled pale green, flanking a fireplace (Fig. 
12), The space so ‘screened contains the ser- 
vice doors, including that to the cellar stair- 
case, and a serving slab. The dining-room 
itself has its main entrance from the long 
drawing-room and has windows on three sides, 
those on the east looking down the length of 
the swimming-pool, to which a glazed door 
ves ACCESS. 
. One effect of the vaulted treatment of 
these passages is to impress on one’s mind 
their plana! function of tying the lay-out to- 
gether; making of them a memorable feature 


in themselves and sirencing ‘their i importance as the arteries of the 
organism. Their rectangular arched and vaulted compartments 
have the further effect of giving the capa acubic unit of proportion 
with which unconsciously to compare 
with which they communicate. The result is a constant awareness 
of alternating but aerpinnt volume and space as one moves about 


the proportions of the rooms 


10.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, and section of main block from 
west to east looking north 


v 





j LIBRARY 





LADY Jeesevs 
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Spatial , that is the three-dimensional planning 
of the interior of a building so that it is the form and re- 
lationship of the spaces that tell rather than the solids, 
is an ultimate refinement of architecture to which few 
designers attain. The service staircase at Middleton (Fig. 6) 
is a remarkable instance of this designing in space: the 
upper flights are carried on a series of intersecting ch 
of circles, a conception requiring the most intricate calcula- 
tion for the result to “come out right” and present, as 
it does, the appearance of inevitability. 

In another aspect three-dimensional pence * 
noticeable in the setting of the secondary staircase, best 
seen in the section (Fig. 10), above the inner compartment 
of the vestibule, the vaulted construction of which is thus 
seen to be functionally related to its load—though vesti- 
bule and secondary stuircase are not directly connected. 
Incidentally this staircase, lit from circular windows in a 
cross vault, is balustraded with plaited cane, partly as a 
safety precaution for children, The same material is used 
in the lower sections of the wouden grille which, on the 
nursery floor, surrounds a light well (Fig. 13) near the head 
of the service stair. 

All the rooms have their distinctive features, 


12—IN THE DINING-ROOM. Looking towards the urched 


service compartment 


11.—A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY 


thoughtful and often unusual touches in their components: 
as in the corner of the library illustrated (Fig. 11) where 
the woodwork, recessed shelves, and window seats, for 
example, are all handied with considered design; or ‘the 
beautifully equipped pantry Fig. 14). In the nurseries 
the slope of the roof between the dormers is utilised for 
recessed chests of drawers and for the insertion of two 
windows at floor level for crawlers, The bathrooms attached 
to every bedroom are plain in treatment except that de- 
signed for Lady Jersey (Fig. 9), which is a notable instance 
of the between-wars cult of the tub. With a barrel and 
cross vaulted ceiling, its wails are of pink onyx and white 
marble, the metal work gilt bronze, The shower occupy- 
ing the innermost section is enclosed in aig glass which - 

ts a reflecting surface outside but is transparent 

m within. ‘ - 

With the exception of one or two rooms, Middleton 
was occupied during the war first by a convent school and 
subsequently by the Joint War Organisation as @ hospital 
for officers’ head cases. After the war it was h by 
Mr. A.C, J. Wall for his occupation, and it is satisfactory 
to know that so outstanding an example of con’ a 
architecture is to continue ta serve the purpose for wk 
it was designed. A factor that, no doubt, exerted weight 


in this connection exceptional arrangements made 
i . pera of domestic staff. . _14—BUTLER’S PANTRY 


po ee Sm 





LOOPING 


novel and noteworthy in his method, 

greatly distinguishes himself, he has a 
rush of slavish copyists who believe that here is 
the secret for which they have long been search- 
ing. This is no new development; it is doubtless 
as old as golf itself. Yoars ago when Mr. Laidlay 
was in his prime, Sir Walter Simpson wrote in a 
passage that I have quoted before but love to 
set down yet again : 

His miserable imitators swarm on every 
golf green in the Lothians. . . . They havea 
little of Pygmalion’s art; not one of them can 
animate their work, ‘The ass of fable dressed 
like a lion, they address like one. When the 
beast brayed he was betrayed; so it is when 
they swing. 

This disappointing state of things is hardly 
likely to ensue hecause James Bruen has won the 
Amateur Championship. It is true that he has 
a style entirely his own which is productive of 
the most tremendous results, but, as the 
reviewers aay of a buok of which they can make 
neither head nor tail, it defies analysis; still 
more, it defies imitation. Our new champion will 
remain, as was Boz, “the inimitable." 


Wore ana a golfer, having something 


A very famous professional who was watch- 
ing the play at Birkdale came in one day having 
found a peaceful part of the links where he could 
put in a little practice. Somebody asked what 
he had been doing, and he answered : "I've been 
looping,” but it was an answer not to be taken 
seriously. Bruen has unquestionably a loop in 
his swing. He had it at St. Andrews in 1938, 
when he sent everybody flying to watch him by 
hfs astonishingly brilliant play in the Walker 
Cup trials, and it is decidedly more pronounced 
now than it was then. But what exactly is the 
form of it? The club-head is going so fast at the 
crucial moment (that is why he drives so horribly 
far) that no one can see what it is doing, and I 
am told that even to the camera it produces a 
shapeless biur. 

What he looks as if he did it is poasible 
hesitatingly ta suggest. He seems at some point 
in the upward swing to take the club-head 
inwards, then to take it outwards, and so, after 
forming his loop, bring it down straight along the 
line on which he proposes to drive, In fact, his 
swing appears the converee of that inculcated by 
the doctrine of “hitting from the inside out.” 
Clearly he cannot bring it from the outside in or he 
could not drive as he does, but probably by some 
optical] illusion he looks as if he very nearly did. 


There is, too, this added complication. 
What I have been trying to describe is rather the 
way in which he swung when we first saw him. 
Now he seems to begin by taking the club much 
further outwards from his body, so that presum- 
ably he must also at some point take it much 
further inwards in order to accomplish his loop. 
Something odd and unorthodox happens to the 
right elbow, which is apparently for a fraction of 
time high in the air and assuredly not in a posi- 
tion where the books say it ought to be. , But 
frankly, I give it up; aince I cannot make up my 
own mind as to precisely what ha I cannot 
hope to describe it to anyone else. All I can be 
tolerably sure of is the result, which is stagger- 
ing. If there is anyone who hits the ball harder 
or farther I have not seen him. 

Perhaps the only conclusion is that arrived 
at by two gentlemen to whom I listened as they 
refreshed themselves at the bar. Unfortunately 
their remarks must lore some of their pungency 
in print, since they must be interspersed wit 
discreet and anwmic blanks: ‘'--—- the —— 
regulations. 1'll play my own ——- game. That’s 
what he’ says, and —— well right, too,” 
exclaimed one of them, and the other heartily 
and blankly concurred. I can add nothing to 
their wisdom, save that anybody who tries to 
copy the champion will probably break his wrist 
and his elbow and miss the globe into the bar- 
gain. “Genius,” wrote Samuel Butler, might 

' be described as a supreme capacity for getting 
its possessors into trouble.’’ In this case genius 
is much more likely to get its imitators into 
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A Golf Commentary by 


trouble, and they will not be able to get out 
again by hitting the ball 170 yards or so with 
a mashie niblick. 

These pious imitations most often afflict the 
golfing community after some great player has 
holed an inordinate number of putts. Here, too, 
os of the hand does not deceive the eye. 

fe can at least see the player's attitude, where 
he plants his feet and how he holds the club. 
The most conspicuous instance was the tidal 
wave of “Dieg ’’ that swept over the country 
after Leo Diegel holed putts all over the 
green in the Ryder Cup match at Moortown in 
1929, and beaten Abe Mitchell by an almost 
blasphemous and indecent margin. Not only 
those who had watched him but hundreds who 
had only read a iption of him were to be 
seen contorted to anguish with their elbows pro- 
jecting at incredible angles and their chins rest- 
ing on the top of the putter ehaft, trying t.o push 
the ball into the hole with their shouldrss, 


A quarter of a century before that, when 
the late Walter Travis won the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Sandwich, there had come another 
imitative phase. That was much better justi- 
fied, for whereas Diegel’s was an essentially 
freakish method, to which he himself had been 
driven in despair and which was far from always 
serving him well, Travis wasa truly great putter. 
On the other hand, there was nothing particu- 
larly imitable about his method, except that he 
hit the ball with beautiful smoothness, and that, 
alas!is what always defeats the copyist. It is 


o> 


,true that he held the club with a grip now dften 


seen, but then new, namely the “reverse over- 
lapping” grip with the left forefinger over the 
little finger of the right hand, But the real thing 
that we all rushed to copy was his Schenectady 


THE MONSTER 


BERNARD DARWIN 


putter. And then a hard-hearted Rules Cotti- 
mittee told us we must not use it any more, 


ot 


We may laugh at ourselves and other people 
for these antics which so seldom benefit us, but 
our golfing lives would have been perceptibly 
duller without them. 

It never done no good to me, 
But I can't drop it if I tried | 

It was always good fun, and the hopes that were 
soon blasted had never perhaps been very 
seriously entertained. I remember, after watch- 
ing J. H. Taylor for the first time, putting my 
right foot rather further forward in emulation of 
his then open stance. I did not drive any better; 
on the contrary; but it had beon an interesting 
experiment. Then a year or two later I saw 
Harry Vardon playing at Ganton, just after he 
had won his first championship. Unleas I am 
much mistaken he then held his right thumb 
down the shaft and not over it, as he came to do 
later. At any rate, J thought he did, and here 
was obviously the secret. I can still soo the very 
spot in a certain field where, in devout imita- 
tion, I put my own right thumb down the shaft 
and prayerfully swung ata ball, The shot was 
a huge success, and so was the next and the next 
after that. In fact, I went home sure that I had 
got it at last, and life seemed a golden haze. 

On the second day the thumb appeared to 
have lost some of its magic, and on the third I 
resignedly coiled it round the shaft once more. 
But the spot remains sacred, full of memories, not 
sad but pleasant. That field later became part 
of a golf course, and the scenery changed 
accordingly, but I have only to shut my syes to 
see it exactly as it was when I struck my 
Vardonian shot. Perhaps in those sanguine 
days I might even have essayed looping. 


OF THE POOL 


+ By E. MOORE DARLING 


HE POOL, a thousand feet above sea 

level, lay breathless in its little hollow. 

No whisper came from the leaves of the 
trees which ran down to the water’s edge on the 
far side, while the high rushes at the shallow end 
were motionless. Gehazi and I drifted almost 
imperceptibly. My ing was more of a reflex 
action than the result of deliberate volition, for 
not a breath ruffled the surface and not a fish 
stirred. 
“To think,’’ said Gehazi, ‘that a short 
hour before you got here there was fly ali over 
the Pool and the fish taking like mad. Happen 
they won't move again till dusk.”” 

It was high June, so that dusk woukd be 
well after 10 p.m. I always leave the Pool at 
about 8 p.m. However, it was very lovely, as 
the unique peace of the soaked into one’s 
tired mind and soul. A fish, apparently demen- 
ted, struck at the fly, and missing it by a couple 
of inches, shot away. 

“Dammo,” said Gehazi, ‘‘and you missed 
him! Tell you, have I, of the Pool’s biggest 
fish ever, and how it towed us round and 
round ?"’ 

“No,” said I, “was it a pike? I didn’t 
know that the Pool held anything but trout.” 

Gehazi slipped from the seat to the bottom 
of the boat, settled his back—well 
nature—into the angle of the seat and thwarts 
and began his 2 

“A day like and as still was it,”’ said 
“low was the Pool, for no rain had there 


line was pointing nearly upright in the water 
did anything happen.” 

Gehazi paused rhetorically and | said, 
“What happened next?” “See you,’ he said, 
“Believe me will yor, because you know me, 
though some wouldn’t. Slowly in front of us the 
line be; to move away, with the fish 
down. Colonel gave him line from 
till he came to the backing. ‘Row you after 
him,’ said he, ‘for I do not trust this thin back- 
ing on so great a fish.’ So I rowed until) the 
Colonel had reeled in the backing and got a little 
of hin casting line on the reel again, but still did 
the great fish keep swimming away from us, 
deep down.” 

Again Gehazi paused. Tapping the th 
of the boat for emphasis, “Sir,” he said, “‘on 


# 
Z 


dear?’ she asked. ‘ Shall I put lunch out?’ 

***T am in the greatest,fish in Wales,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘and by the feel of him not lunch 
i need but to-morrow night’s dinner.’ 
were we past, the great fish still pulling 
still rowing hard. ‘Keep at it, Gehazi,’ 

Colonel. ‘I believe he's tiring and he 
keep this up for ever.’ ‘And neither 
‘For I am 75 come Michaelmas 


& 
4 


¥ 
F 


bl 


la 
th time round the Pool and 
, See you.’ It was as I said 


“What happened?" I asked. 

“We saw the great fish,"’ replied Gehazi. 

“Oh,"' Taaid. ‘‘At last he jumped, did he?”’ 

“He did not,” was the reply. ‘First came 
i of broken water where the line 

below the i 


bailed, 


pee 
erase! 
Hy 
i 
. 
re 
f 
Eo 


into little more than a whisper. ‘Then,’ he 
went on, “A t head appeared as big as a 
bulldog and line went a4 

“You'd lost him?” said I, Gehazi ignored 
the interruption. 

“Take in line, sir,’ I said, ‘he’s coming 
towards us,’ ‘ 

“'Row away like hell,’ shouted the Colonel, 
he's coming towards us.’ 

“Then did I row and the great fish swam, 
head out of water.” 

‘Head out of water?" said I. 

“So did I say,’ said Gehazi. ‘It wasaneel.” 

“An eel?” said I. 

“Aye so,”’ said Gehazi. 


MOTOR NOTES 


“Measured it did 
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I with my and the length of the boat was 
it. Then ‘Cut the line, sir,’ I said, ‘for I am 
nearly done,’ and ‘Nearly done am I,’ said the 
Colonel and cut the line. Not his best double 
taper was it but a flat line that he kept for 
fishing the Pool.” 

Just then a smal) cloud drifted across the 
sun, a few puffs of wind came between the gaps 
in the mountain westward and Gehazi t to 
the oars to get me on a drift where 1] could put 
a fly into the ruffle that the new wind was 
making. 

“Of two things I will warn you,’’ he said, 
as he got the boat across the Pool. “If ever 
you should hook an old line here, do not wait 
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a minute. Cut the line. Be it best double 
taper or old, flat wet-fly line, cut it and cut it 
quickly.” He stopped talking and went on 
rowing. 

“What is the second waming?” J asked. 

“Never be on the Poo! without a boatman,” 
he replied. ‘That fish is an evil fish. From a 
volcano did he come and though a nee) he 
seems, Behemoth is his name, for so did Lewis 
the Post say in Chapel,”’ 

He took his usual baksheesh and filled his 


.vast spare pipe with enough tobacco to last a 


day. 
“Come again svon,’’ he said. 
you more fine stories,” 


As I ict in the clutch to come away, 
“And I will tell 


TAKING A CAR ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


HE only Continental motoring that many 
of us have done for some years now has 
been while wearing khaki suits and driving 
tather utilitarian motor-cars. Now that better 
times have come again our thoughts are turning 
to the pleasure of driving down those long, 
straight, tree-lined roads towards the sunshine, 
with of course suitable halts for interesting meals. 

As I have just been over in Belgium for 
the Grand Prix my impressions may he of 
interest. Incidentally, in the Grand Prix 
British amateur drivers did very well, taking 
first and second places in the two-litre class, 
making fastest lap in the whole race, and 
bringing home the Churchill and Seaman Cups, 
‘The few manufacturers who seem to take no 
interest in the recovery of British motor-racing 
would have been interested in what some of 
their prospective customers on the Continent 
thought of them. 

Both the outward and return journeys 
took fewer than twelve hours, from door to 
door. We left home in London at 7 a.m. and 
were in our hotel in Brussels before 7 p.m., and 
everything went equally smoothly on the return 
trip. The condition of the main roads is fairly 
good, except in the’ Spa and Francorchamps 
area, and we did the 77 miles from Ostend to 
Brussels in one and a half hours, which is some 
indication that they cannot be too bad. 

-_ ee. 8. 


For the motorist intending to go over it is 
easential to allow ample time for renewing, or 
obtaining, passports and visas. It is wise to 
leave yourself about a month, as the Passport 
Offices and the various consulates are over- 
worked at the moment. Either the “Royal 
Automobile Club or the Automobile Association 
will handle the customs papers and the inter- 
national driving permit required in some 
countries, 

It is necessary to lodge a banker's guaran- 
tee with the R.A.C. or the A.A, for the amount 
of duty involved on the car. It is wise, although 
not strictly essential, to carry a list in triplicate 
of all tools, spares ang tyres carried; this can 
make things much easier at-some customs 
barriers, Under present currency regulations 
each peryon is permitted to take abroad £5 in 
sterling, £10 in foreign currency, and traveller’s 
cheques up to a maximum in all of £80. If 
larger sums are required, special application 
must be made to the Bank of Englandona form 
obtainable from any bank. 

The cost of transporting the car across- 
Channel need not come out of the allowance, 
but may be paid on this side before starting. 
The costs are not high, and, although they vary. 
slightly on the various routes, the following can 
be taken as a fair average :— 


Wheelbase not exceeding 8 ft. 6 ins. ... 





" ” ” Oft.Oins. ... - 

” ” ” 9 ft. Gins. ... 

" " » ‘10 ft. 6 ins. 
Wheelbase exceeding 10 ft. 6 ins. 

Except when crossing on a Belgian boat it 
is essential to drain all petrol from the tank. 


Reservations for shipping space should be 
as far as possible in advance, and should quote 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


the wheelbase, weight, 
overall length, width, 
and height. Petrol is 
unrationed in  hoth 
Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. In Belgium 
coupons are required, 
but these are readily 
obtainable from the 
Burgomaster (Service 
des Carburants). We 
found no difficulty in 
obtaining all the sup- 
plies we wanted. In 
France one can draw 
83 gallons at the port 
of disembarkation, or 
chits instead, and a fur- 
ther 11 gallons per week 
from area petrol offices 
throughout France. The 
head office in Paris will 
be found very helpful. 

During our trip I found that the representa- 
tives of the motoring organisations, both here 
and on the other side, were in every way back 
to pre-war standard, and the speed and courtesy 
with which the cars and our baggage were 
cleared made things very pleasant and easy. 
The reception one had from the people was 
heartening; and one felt in no time at all that 
one was among friends. 

The position regarding food appeared to 
be very good as regards quality, quantity and 
price. Hotel charges, for anything other than 
an hotel grand luxe, worked out at about 
300 francs per day inclusive. The rate. of 
exchange when I was over was 178 jan 
francs to the pound. Prices in the it 
restaurants were no higher than in a restaurant 
of equal quality in the West End of London, 
and the members of our party who were inter- 
ested said that drinks were cheaper. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining adequate 
supplies of good quality petrol and oils at any 
garage. All the garages: were helpful and 
appeared anxious to do all they could to impress 
us with their keenness and efficiency. 

We were warned some Army friends 
never to leave the car unlocked or unattended; 
but although not always remembering to 
observe this caution we su no losses. From 
my experience there is no need to hesitate if 
contemplating a holiday in Europe. The 
crossing itself need not worry anyone, and, once 
you ate across, the problems are, if anything, 
less than at home; there is no speed limit and 
one can park anywhere. I am going abroad 
again soon with Gardner, to watch his 
record attempts in Italy, and as we shall be 
driving right across Europe through Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, I expect to 
return with some useful information. 


THE NEW JOWETT JAVELIN 
ly new British car has just been 


. A complete; 
announced. It is of sufficient intereat to warrant 


from our usual practice of givii 
to doulla before a full text” The car { the 
Jowett Javelin, and it embodies many features 


THE NEW JOWETT JAVELIN 
The good ground clearance and streamlining can be observed 





not usually found in the medium-size ‘and 
medium - price class, The makers have been 
frank in their announcement, stating that their 
pre-war models “were out of date and manu- 
factured by out-of-date methods.” The target 
set the designer has been an ambitious one; 
how far he has succeeded will not be fully known 
until later. The desire was to produce a car 
which would be small enough for the average 
buyer in this country—that is less than 14 ft. 
overall—but roomy enough to carry up to six 

le on occasion. To be economical and to 
uchieve a good performance with a low-taxation 
engine, the requirement was for a lighter car 
than usual. A combination of the softness and 
comfort of American car springing with the 
accuracy and stability of the small Continental 
car was aimed at. On paper it is clear that the 
makers have tried hard to solve these various 
problems, and it is hoped that soon the car can 
be put to the test. 

A study of the specification, and an esti- 
mation of the probable performance, may be of 
interest. The total length is 13 ft, 8 ins. and the 
width across the front seat 52 ins. The total 
weight is 18 cwt., whereas the average for cars 
of this size is 25 cwt. The suspension is by 
torsion bars, assisted by telescopic shock- 
absorbers. The body framework and the chassis 
form one complete welded girder construction. 
The ground clearance is 8 ins., and the floor is 
completely flat. The four-cylinder engine 
develops 50 brake horse-power. 

If these rather bald statements are studied, 
a fairly accurate idea of the performance can 
be gained. With such a power-to-weight ratio, 
and bearing in mind the aerodynamic profile 
of the bodywork, it should be above average. 
The maximum speed shonld be between 75 and 
80 m.p.h., and the acceleration figures should 
show a 15 per cent. improvement over cers of 
@ similar sixe and power. As the drag will be 
Teduced by the streamlined body, the petrol 
consumption, too, should be noticeably im- 

. The ample ground clearance, in con- 
junction with the flat floor, should be of benefit 
on the overseas markets. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RIVER TRANSPORT FOR 
LONDON? 


TR,—As the London traffic increases 

in all its intensity why should not 
river tra: be adopted to lessen 
the load? Surely a great deal more 
use could be made of the Thames, 
and fast comfortable panzer 
steamers, as well as those for freight, 
could be inaugurated. It would take 
time to perfect an efficient service 

ing to the acarcity of material, 


Da 
bought for such » purpose and tecon- 
Sieeved. ‘a 
T am sure it would bes poruler 
and paying proposition and a to 
the people who work indoors al! day 
and to whom 4 change of scoue and 
Plenty. of fresh air would be welcome, 
velling to and from work every 
day is no longer a simple matter. and 
for a great many the jostling, clamour 
and scrimmage of the rush 
hour have become an absolute night- 
see et orpaaieed 
river service 
would not only benefit thousands of 
individuals, but would be the means 
of casing the traffic Jame everywhere in 
the highways of London which have 
already risen in a short time to gigan- 
tic proportions.—Donotay Attixu- 
wEN, Easterton, Devises, Wiltshire. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR 
ORCHIDS 


Sim,—I have once found a white 
Orchis morio in Herefordshire, where 
the ordinary type is common. It was 
@ great puzzler. This soayon seems to 
be especially good for the orchid- 
hunter, if for nobody else. 

Tn this district, within an area of 
about a hundred yards, I have picked 
a bunch including the common spotted 
orchis, the sweet-scented and the 
Pyramidal, as well as the rarer bee, 

frog and the inconspicuous little 
musk (Herminium Monorchis), and 
still left plenty for seed. This last, 
thongh rather quaint than showy, fills 
the room with its odour of honey- 
comb. I cannot say I detect any scent 
of musk at night, as the books say, 
but I am not very anre what musk 
re like. Is iC poulble cred the wet 
5 is specially favourable to the 
trowth of the mycelltum on which the 
orchids in what the scientists 
call symbiosis?—W. K. Scupamore, 
Ansley, Malling Hill, Lewes, Sussex. 
WHICH IS THE LARGEST 

TITHE BARN? 
S. P. B. Mais in his article on Bredon, 
says that Bredon has it. Ours in 
Sturry, belonging to this school, 
Milner Court, has always been so 
described. It is 160 ft. long by 24 ft. 
Does Bredon's beat that? And can 


tithe 
AKER, 


an tell us where the 
barn is?—Wayap x. 


those given b Pore Mundy in 
Memorials 9 on Wilshire, those for 
Tisbury and Bradford-on-Avon being 
internal. Perhaps one of our 
Earn Shapes rey 

rns which com wi fh 
second ad 


CHARCOAL FOR HOP- 
DRYING 

Srr,—One can see charcoal prepared 
for the hop-drying season on a farm 
near Maidstone. Not many of the hop 
kilns are started with charcoal, as they 
now burn coke or oil fuel. The wood is 
piled together and covered with sand 
an top so that it burns slowly. When 
the sand turns white then the wood 
underneath has turned into charcoal. 
ante ee has performed 
the operation thirty years and he 
told me that the fumes from the fires 
were an excellent cure for indigestion! 
—C. T. Spurtina (Rev.), The Rectory, 
Otham, near Maidstone, Kent. 


KESTREL OVER THE CITY 
Sim,—I_ have seen the letter in your 
issue of June 28 reporting a kestrel 
over the City. Your correspondent 
nay De iperented to. know, that in 
1045 a or said Aerts ing in 
a ing just south of Ki a 
ton Darden. f cannot vouch for that, 
but while living near South Kensing- 
ton station 1 frequently saw a kestre) 
hunting near that tion and in 
Chelsea in 1945, and I think also in 
1944.—-M. I. Wess, South Wing, 
Madingley Hall, Cambridge. 


EPITAPH OF AN OTTER- 
HOUND 
Siz,—I am tly interested in -Mr. 
Chriatupher Hussey's first article on 
Renee in your issue of June 14, and 
ee rete Deen 
epitaph to an otter-hound, attached 
to the keystone of the arch of the 


upper cascade. I was shown this 
opitapt some ago when hunting 
otter on the Cherwell through the 





hunting readers as 
Arraun MacDonacp, Hassly, Tring, 


eee ree ciptic too 1 bar 

ion, to have 
been quoted in the article, (was evi- 
dently introduced some time subse- 
quently to the formation of the garden, 
perhaps by Sir Charles Cottrell, the 
son of Sir Clement to whom General 





A CHARCOAL-BURNER IN 
8 KENT 


Sue letter : Charcoal jor Hop-deying 


Dormer bequeathed Rousham. Neither 
of the latter owners are likely to have 
been sineh addicted to otter-hunting, 
i y owing to their age. Sir Charles, 
who Tneoeeded in 1758, was evidently 
of a more active habit—he sold 
General Dormer’s Ubrary—and may 
mu have — nothing inappropriate 
in i ingwood in Venus's Vale. 
The fines are as follows ; 
“In. front of this Stone lies 
the remains of Ringwood, an 
Otter Hound of extraordinary 


sagacity. 

Tyrant of the Cherwell’s flood 
Come not near this sacred gloom 
Nor with thy insulting Brood 
Dare polute my Ringwood’s tomb. 
Wheat though Death has lsid him 


Long the terror of thy Race 





THE TITHE BARN AT STURRY, NEAR CANTERBURY, 160 ft. LONG 
See letter : Which ta the Largest Tithe Barn 


Cou taught by him to know 
Poeghnt to Rice tp barking niece, 
Mark how Stubborn’, tongue 
Warns the time to point the Siar 
Ruffun loud thy knell has rung 
echoes Death is near. 


i ie Seton tn concert Tene 

Still thy Master and hy ffoo 

Ringwood, ever think on ee ; 
~Eo, 


“ TOWNESEND'S 
BUILDING’’ AT ROUSHAM 
Sir,—On stylistic evidence, Mr. 
Hussey is quite right to deny William 
Townesend any in the plan of 
Kent's garden temple at Rousham. 
But the apportioning of credit between. 
architect and builder in a co-operative 
age of architecture can only be con- 
jectural, and, in this case, on con- 
sideration of the following points. 
Was the septu ian “‘architecto"’ 
Townesend (with a reputation ay an 
editor of other men’s di ) called 
from Oxford to act only as a builder? 
Why was this temple specially dis- 
tinguished, hy its contemporary name, 
as “Townesend's Building"? Where 
was Kent in 1738? If General Dormer 
knew General Tyrrell cf Shotover 
Park, there may be a link between the 
garden temple there (also domed and 
octagonal, assigned hy the present 
writer to ‘ownexend) and the Rou- 
sham temple. 

Since my article on ‘Townesend 
was published (Architectural Review, 
October, 1945), his long list of Oxford 
buildings haa been added to, and it 
may interest your readors to know 
that the full “resurrection” of this 
Oxford artist—as so far worked out— 
will appear in A Christ Church 
Miscellany to be published “for the 
Author” on or before November 4, 
the quater-centenary of Henry VIII's 
Foundation of Christ Church.—W. G. 
Hracocx, Christ Church Library, 
Oxford. 


THE ROSE REVIVED 
Str,—The late Mr. C, R. L, Fletcher, 
of Oxf 


in the ‘. tterly 
it was entitled the Rose, or Rose and 
Crown. Possibly the Rose Revived 
refers to the rise to power of the 
Lancastrians under lenry = VIT.. 
—G. A. Foun, Hasheton, near 
Woodbridge, Suffoth. 


WHAT IS A FORSTAL? 
Siu,—For some time I have been try- 
ing to track down the origin of 
word ‘‘forstal,” or ‘‘foatal,” men- 
tioned in the article on Brenchley 
(May 31). It a commana.) use as 
a place-name in part coun- 

, ©. Hunter's Forstal, St. 


Tam told thit it ori meant 
in a forest, (b) junc- 


(Ja thro-coroered ald among w 


use, and it seoms that the 
in this sense, have sur-. 
as @ term used in hop- 
» & form of which 
was vat aa tithe this 
mesning was 
My search (many months for 
confirmation of the ae 
legend one pleasing was 
sent four young cheq: 


are now thriving on my land.—W. A., 
Kent ne Oxford Dicti ai 
ives 
“forstal” as a variant of 
“forestall,” used in Kent to mean the 
space in front of a farm-house or the 
approach to it.—Ep.] 


HORNED HARES 
Sin,—I was interested in the letter 
about horned hares, which appeared 
in your issue of June 28, I was staying 

the war at Klosterreichenbach, 
near Freudenstadt in the Black Forest, 
and I noticed in the inn in which I was 
staying a mounted head of a hare with 
horns. While 1 was gexing at it, 
I noticed the amiles of the “locais,"’ 
and I gathered that in those days 
there were Germans with a sense of 
humour, and taxidermists with a high 
degree of skill.—G. Howarp Hzarox, 
Birmingham. 

THE THATCHER OF 
GOTHAM 


$1x,~-At Clifton, not far from Not- 
tingham, there is a cottage with a 
weathercuck of thatch. As I cannot 
remember having seen a thatched 
weathercock in this district before, 1 
thought the photograph might interest 
your readers. The thatch and the bird 
are the work of Mr. S, Bradbury, of 
Gotham, Nottinghamshire—C.  E. 
Lpoyp, 42, Fairbank Crescent, Sher- 
wood, Nottinghamshire. 


CEYLON’S FORMER 
CAPITAL 


Six,—An interesting feature of the 
ruins act Harerrercirneeg Ceylon’s ancient 
espital, is its bathi Is, which date 
from the twelfth mentary: There is 
evidence that the water was controlled 
by aluices, and raised by means of 
machinery, spouting out of pipes in 
spray, the whole structure giving the 
effect of rain ceaselessly failing. In 
certain baths the water was perfumed. 
Fancifully-shaped pavilions were also 
attached to these baths, 

The section of steps in the photo- 
graph belongs to the Lotus Rath some 
distance away from the Ga)-Vihara, or 
Stone Temple, at Polonnaruwa. It is 
reached by a jungle path, and the steps 
leading down its sides, as will be seen 
in the illustration, wero carved like 
curved petals so that, when laid in 
place, they produced the effect af a 
full-blown lotus flower, 

Such was the architecture of a 
long past in Ceylon, when, 800 
years ago, King Parakrama Bahu the 
Great held sway. His city of Polon- 
Rarruwa is ruined now, but a good 
many of the ancient buildings, com- 
Praing palaces, shrines, temples, 

‘tharas and dagobas, have since been 
restored, thanks to tho work of the 
Government Archeological Depart- 
ment.—S. V. O,. SomANADER, Batticaloa, 
Cayton. 
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STRAW WEATHERCOCK ON A COTTAGE AT CLIFTON, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


A BLACK-AND-WHITE 
BIRD 
Six,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed ph ph of a pie- 
bald cock blackbird. bird was 5 
partial albino, on the wings only, 
mainly on the right wing. It was not 





THE PIEBALD BLACKBIRD 
See letter: A Blach-and-White Bird 


until he a: on the scene to feed 
the chicks that I saw him and his 
peculiarity—Davip Gunston, North 
End, Porismouth, Hampshire. 


A SWIMMING BAT 

Sir,—While we four were having tea 
recently beside the Stcinhuide Lake 
near wer, Germany, our atten- 
tion was drawn to a slight commotion 
over the water. This to be 
caused by a rook which was making 





THE LOTUS STEPS AT POLONNARUWA 
Sea letter: Cayten’s Former Capital 


Ses letter: The Thatcher of Gothen 


a series of murderous attacks on 
a bat. 

The time was 6 o'clock (Central 
European Summer Time) and sun- 
shine was still warm and bright. The 
took made a number of swoops, retired 
to sit on a stake for a few seconds, and 
then returned to the fray. The victim 
bea little difficulty as aevading ite 

versary, which quic! gave up the 
chase and vanished. y 7 

The bat, however, apparently 
exhausted by the efforts thus forced 
spon it, di ed into the water. 

it rested for a moment and then, 
to our astonishment, struck out 
straight for the bank by the shortest 
route (about 10 yards), using powerful 
deliberate strokes. We hastened to 
meoct it, and the swimming bat wax 
clearly observed at a distance of 2 ft. 
Its activity in no way revembled the 
haphazard splashings of a non- 
swimmer. 

Having reached the bank, here 
formed’ by a wooden retaining wall, 
it climbed about a foot clear of the 
water, where it hung complacently 
upside down, evidently none the worse 
for its adventure, apart from a certain 
dampness which would soon be dried 
by the warm sun. 

The aspects of the matter which 
impressed us most wero: (1) That a 
proverbially blind animal should 
unhesitatingly select the shortest route 
to safety under such embarrassing 
circumstances; and (2) that an acrial 
mammal should so clearly demonstrate 
foreknowledge, dither inherited or 


ing. 
glad to hear of any 
t in the experience 
of your 


None Of us is, unfortunately, suffi- 
ciently a naturalist to be able accu- 
rately to name the species of either 
antagonist, but they appeared to be 
respect, & commons (cr garden) 

and 3 common (or belfry) bat.— 
J. Mannzgs, I. Waturatey-CotHaM, 
R. Jj. Swacxzeton, G. GoopaLi- 
Copzstaxs, Officers’ Mess, 7th Royal 
Tank Regime: O.R. 


THE INE OF 
















YE 
Str,—In the admirable article on Skye 
by Mr. W. A, Poucher (June 28) there 
is one overstatement. . 
The author asys “the coast line 
of this misty isle is thousands of miles 
in length.” I have measured the coast 


may 

and I make it something under 30 
miles. Probably indentations of the 
coast too smali to be shown on-the 
one-inch map would increase this 
measurement, but it could not possibly 
stretch it to thousands of miles.— 
C. J. P. Cave, Stoner Hill, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 


THUYA FENCE POSTS 
Sie. My enapehot illustrates a Lag 
persons Tai Br 

country eatates or farms—the te 





ter durability of Thuya plicata 
Western red cedar) in the ground by 
comparison with Douglas fir, Un- 
fortunately, exact dates and ages are 
not available, but the fence wan 
about eight yours old when it was 
pulied up: that is, the stakes had 


shimano aS Spa eS 


i 


DOUGLAS FIR FENCE POSTS, 
ROTTED AWAY, AND righ, 
THUYA POSTS STILL 5! 


See letter: Thuya Fence Posts 


been about cight years in the ground, 
The Douglas stakes, from trees about 
17-18 years old, were rotten, but the 
thuya, from trees 14-15 years old, 
were still sound, even at the points.— 
J. D. U. W., Oxford. 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 
Sin,—May we comment on Mr. Clyde 
Higgr's reply to Mr, Manafield’s 

on duai-purpose cattle? 
Mr, Higgs infers that dual-pur- 
and inefficiency are synonymous, 

f efficiency means economical pro- 
daction, the total yield of milk and 
beef from a Se. ual-purpore herd 
over si 8 
set ha ee 

single a pure 
herd. lt aetpone beet” is called 
‘variable and uncertain.” This is 
duce prime beef ahd to infer that bow 
beef means dual-purpose beef 
foolish. 


Standards of efficiency arc modi- 
‘Mr, Higgs 


e 


8 


own single-purpose herd? If so, it 
has cecaped our notice, io eek 
If single-purposs catti ace 
ont t yields, jai owner 
suffers an appreciable disadvantage, 
since almost all his dairy-bred bull 
calves ate automatically scrapped 
instead of becoming an asset both to 
him and to the nation. Mr. Higgs's 
suggestion that true dairy-bred bull 
calves can be made into satisfactory 
beef #teers will not bear investigation. 
Mr. Higgs credits his hypo- 
thetical single-purpose herd owner 
with more wisdom in the choice of a 
herd sire than his ‘lual-purpose 
counterpart On what grounds? io 
dual-purpose breeders are at least as 
careful and discriminating by com- 
parison. ‘Their reward is corres- 
ndingly greater. since they gait 
per cent. more useful calves each 


year. 

Mr. Higgs allows a man, if he 
wishes, to duce beef, stipulating 
that it shall be done with “tools 
designed for the job.” In our sub- 
mission true dual-purpose breeds are 
the only economical means of dving 
this to-day, and they produce, in 
addition, as much milk as a single- 
purpoxe herd on the avorage farm, 
The steers thrive on the “luscious 
leys," after they have been grazed 
by their milk-producing dams and 
sisters, 

Mr. Higge suggests that, in order 
to breed his own herd replacements 
satisfactorily, a man needs a single- 
purpose herd. On what grounds is 
this peculiar assumption made? 
There is usually more breeding trouble 
with dairy cattle (especially those 
forced for high yields) than with true 
dual-purpose cows, whose stamina ix 
ordinarily superior, and whose byeed- 
ing life is much Jonger. 

The core of the argument is that 
Mr. Higgs ix confusing dual-purpose 
with no-purpose, and he is condemning 
the former, about which, from 
aonal experience, he probably knows 
nothing. 

Mr. Higgs infers that single- 
mindedness is a virtue. It may also 
be called the possession uf a one-track 
mind, which ix not usually con- 
sidered to be an advantage. May we 
also mention that man shall not live 
by milk alone ?—Austin A, GARLIcK, 
Kedcombe Farms, New Farm, Wolstan, 
wear Coventry, Warwickshire. 


CUCKOOS IN A HOUSE- 
MARTIN'S NEST 


Six,—ls there a housing shortage in 
the cuckoo world? Although there are 
plenty of nests in the golf course more 
usually gate-crashed by cuckoos, an 
eccentric cuckoo has succeeded in 
di iting on egg in cach of two 
adjacent house-martin’s nests, which 
are tucked inaccessibly away under 
the eaves at the back of our club 
house. The young martins have been 
cast out, and cach, nest now contains 
arapidly growing young cuckoo, With 
such a small hole of ogress, they will 
surely become prisonem, 1{ this is 
unusual, as I suspect, you might care 
to print this lvtter.—Hucu Bury, 
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Alwoodley Golf Club, near Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

(This in a most interesting and 
unusual case, and we hope our corres- 
pondent will watch events and report 
ther in these pages —En.] 


ROTTERDAM PHENIX 


Sin,-—Your readers may be interested 
by this recent photograph of the 
15th-century church of St. Laurence, 
at Rotterdam. When the Germans 
launched their ruthless air attack on 
the city, on May 14, 1940, over 30,000 
people were killed and 650 acres in the 
heart of the city were laid waste. The 
people of Rotterdam have a fifteen- 
year plan of reconstruction fur a new 
city, the first stone of which was 
recently Jaid. The church of St. 
Laurence, though roofiess and partly 
in splints, stands out as a landmark in 
the huge open space which was 
already cleared of rubble before the 
liberation.—R. W., Bristol, Gloucester- 
shire. 


MASTER BROCK GROWS 
UP 


Sir, Readers of Country Lirx may 
he interested to know that David, the 
young badger, whose photograph 
appeared in your issue of May 24, is 
still doing well, I send you an up-to- 
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THE 15th-GENTURY CHURCH OF ST. LAURENCE, 
ROTTERDAM, AS IT IS TO-DAY 


See letter: 


past aye, lent me by a kind friend. It 
was found in a junk shop; beyond thix 
I do not know ita history. “It is an 
Eton fan of light blue with the names 
of the two elevens of 1875 inscribed 
in gold letters. 

There are to be xeen two earlier 





DAVID, THE BADGER: AN UP-TO-DATE PORTRAIT 
Ses letier: Master Brock Grows Up 


date portrait in which he appears 
almost grown up. The sow has given 
him every attention and he has had 
a few fresh eggs to help him along. 

In answer to your question about 
the gestation period, this was just 
short of seven months and he was born 
on March 2, T have letters and 
Tequests for photographs, so that some 
intarent has been shown in what we 
are still hoping will turn out to be the 
first recorded badger to be reared in 
captivity. RAL Wricey, 37, Salt- 
hill Road, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


FOR THE ETON we. 
HARROW MATCH 
Sir,—You may like to see this relic 
of tho Eton v. Harrow matches of a 





AN ETON FAN FOR THE MATCH AT LORD'S WITH THE 
NAMES OF THE TWO ELEVENS 
For the Bion v. Hatrom Match 


See istter: 


specimens of 1873 in the Long Room 
at Lord's, one of Eton and the other 
of Harrow blue, and this one is 
destined, I believe, to join them. It 
bears some famous names, especially 
on the Eton side, Alfred Lyttelton, 
Walter Forbes and J. E. K. Studd. 
Studd, as the records show, did not, in 
fact, play, though he had played 
against Winchester, His first appenr- 
ance against Harrow was in the follow- 
ing year. The Etonian young ‘ady who 
owned the fan had little scope for its 
use on the first day, since, save for 
forty minutes’ play, the rain des- 
cended pitilessl:. On the second Eton 
made 202 and seemed likely to win in 
an innings, but Harrow gallantly 
staved off defeat. Incidentally, this 
fan is an illustration of early enter- 
prise in advertising, since on the back 
ts pet out a list of Messrs, Rimell’s 
celebrated perfumes and essences,— 
B.D., Kent. 


A FERRET’S LITTER 


Sir,—~Your correspondent from Sid- ~ 


cup asks whether there is any record 
of a ferret exceeding eleven in a litter. 
There .are several records of larger 
litters. In 1944 there were two litters 
of eighteen reported from Surrey, 
though in one case two of the family 
yon om dead. These fat litters 
would appear to he the highest 
recorded for the British Isles. 

Other large litters in the 
Press include fifteen from Scotland in 
1996, fourteen in 1931 from Surrey 
and thirteen from several counties 
ranging from Gloucestershire to York- 
shire. Abroad, a was ce ina 
contemporary t an English-bred 
doe had a litter of twenty-three in 


Retterdam’ Phorwix 


Hungary (1938), but two were born 
dead,--G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 
(Capt.), Greenbank, Bury, Lancashire. 






Stk,-; Replying to the question asked 
by Mr. David M. Edwards in his letter 
in your issue of June 14, my ferret 
produced twelve in her first litter of 
Apeil 26 last.-1L. SAMPLE (Major), 
Melksham, Wiltshire. 


AUTRES TEMPS, AUTRES 
MOEURS 


Six,» The Rowlandson print of the 
man with the sundial which illustrated 
the articl: Clocks and Time-keeping in 
Georgian England (Country Lairt, 
June 21) exemplified the length of 
caption required tu explain a joke in 
the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, I showed the picture 
to a number of modern young people, 
in their Jate 'teens, and early twenties, 
and asked them what caption they 
would have given it. Here are four 
of the replies in my order of preference: 

ta) “You said, sir, ‘Keep a watch 
on the sundial anc bring me the time 


oh 
The 





(b) “Your weapon, sir, 
enemy ix at the gate.” 

(c) “It was a condition of sale, sir, 
1 couldn't buy the watch without the 
sundial and shovel,” 

(d) ‘‘ Realiy, Murgatroyd! When I 
say ‘Hring me the time’, don’t take 
me tuo literally." 

Perhaps other readers would like 
tw test the reactions of mid-20th- 
century youth to the humour of 150 
Years ago and allow ux to read of the 
result.---R. G. R., Torguay, Devon. 


THE POSITION OF THE 
PETROL TANK FILLER 


$1r,—Reading Mr. J. Eason Gibson's 
objection te recessed car duor handles 
reminds me of a long-standing objec- 
tion of mine, What is the reason for 
nearly all cara (in fact, all those I have 
known) carrying ‘their 1 tank 
fillers on the left-hand back wing? 

My points against this method 
are these: (a) Petrol drippings ruin 
the coachwork. (6) Any ilil-minded 
perion can put da: ing material into 

Petrol a: tom. (oF The actual filler 
cap spoils the design of the car. 

If it were put into the boot, all 
these troubles might be avoided, It 
would be away from the coachwork; 
it could be locked up, and it would be 
hidden, leaving a back wing.— 
Antuony J. WiLxtinson, Lasonby 
Rectory, Penrith, Cumberland. 


A GIANT LABURNUM 
Str, In your issue of June 14 
insert@@ Pte a errienioe from me 
abeut a giant laburnum Gee. Unfor- 
tunately, by an error the spread of the 
tree in given as 36 yards. It should 
have been 30 feet. I shall be interested 
to hear whether a larger laburnum 
tree in this country is knowg.—W. R., 
Hampshire. 
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We have been metalworkers for ever one bundred years. , 


. We design and make decorative wrought iron 
garden gates in peried and modern styles. 
Enquiries should be sent te 
the addresses below. 





if" O : 
It’s only human to show off when you've secured 
atin of Nescafé. Fort we are still unable to keep pace 
with growing demand. But isn’t it worth looking for! ~ 








A new route? Not to the captains and crews of 
B.O.A.C. who have been flying the North Atlantic 
_ for nine years. It was B.O.A.C, who first 


opened the North Atlantic as a two-way, 


pont 


for two years fiew it alone. What's 
new is this: that at lest, 

\ caf f| 

NX y priority. 

Here are the v0 > 

details. Aircraft to W 


and from July Ist, you 
are Constellations, 
seating some 40 passen- 


needn't have a 
gers with a crew of 8. Fre- 


quency is twice a week each way, y0 

tising shortly to a daily service. 

Seats can be booked at all B.O.A.C. OZ 
Appointed Agents. Meals are on the ground 

at Shannon and Gander. Tea, coffee, snacks 

and drinks in flight. Tip-up seats for sleeping. 
And, ladies and gentlemen — you may smoke! 


U.S.A. SPEEDBIRD ROUTE 


Westward: Jimetable Sagtwards Timetable 
London tOpm. } Local New York 2.90 p.m. } Local 
New York 1245 pm. timer = London 12 noon times 

1962.45 mins. letzpeed time 16 hrs,30 mins. 
in the air 1¢hrs, 


Total time Total 
‘cadens Timein the air 17 brs.t5 mins, Tims 
Gander-New York On the Ground. 
Service beging ihr, 13 mule. at Shannon (ire) 1 br..15 mins. at Gander 
a (Newfoundland) on both Westward and Eastward fights 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





. 


Spinet 


SUPER OVAL CIGARETTES 
PD: 


If you smoke a pipe -try — 
SPINET MIXTURE 2/1 pero. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 1940- 


"Ne in dl Human Conflict was 
So Mush" Owed BY Sb MANY toe Powe” 


The Herecs of the Battle of Britain laid the Foundation Stone of 
Please make your Victory Coloheation Thank-Offering 2 Gift to 


the £250,000 Appeal 


TO REBUILD THE OLD AND WAR-SCARRED ROYAL 























VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DOVER, as 


DOVER’S BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


in the commemorative feature of which 
THE NAME OF EVERY AIRMAN WHO FELL IN THAT 
EPIC VICTORY will be inscribed and honoured 
Brochure on application. 
Gitte to—THE CHAIRMAN, ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, SOVER 
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NEW BOOKS 


OSCAR WILDE IN 
A NEW LIGHT 


RELATIVE of mine once 
nursed an aged colonel who in 
his young days had belonged 

to.a club of which Charies Dickens 

was a member. The colonel pli gcer not 
read Dickens's novels and would not 
even speak of him without contempt. 
“The icllow was a bounder!” he 
would explode. “You should have 
seen his waistcoats |” 

This is a trivial instance of the 
way in which an artist's private life 
can influence thinking about his pub- 
lic works. Usually, it is kept within 
reasonahle bounds: most of us can 
accept the waistcoats with a smile and 
the novels with applause : but in the 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


out this intention. Wilde emerges 
from the solidly documented but most 
readable pages as ‘a great character"; 
but, while this view of the man needs 
to be put, I doubt if it is the finally 
valid point of view. "Far too much 
attention,” saya Mr. Pearson, “has 
been paid to his tragic story and 
nothing like enough to hia delightful 
personality.” Certainly we should see 
the man in the round, and this must 
include the gay liver of life that he 
was before the fall. But the fact 
remains that he did fall; and in the 
very contrast of this Before and After 
is the kernel which makes Wilde's 
a tragic figure and not a humorous one 


PVP PPP PV PV PUP PUP CON ONNOVPNAGO NNN ONSVNONANINGES 


THE LIFE OF OSCAR WILDE. By Hesketh Pearson 
(Methuen, 16s.) 


THE USE OF HISTORY. 


By A. L, Rowse 


{English Universities Press, 4s, 6d.) 


THE LATE MRS. PRIOLEAU, 


Monica Tindall 


{Peter Davies, Os. 6d.) 
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case of Oxcar Wilde the situation went 
beyond reason into the realm of 
passion and prejudice. Wilde's moral 
offence caused thousands to shut his 
books with a doomful bang; and, 
stung by this, his admirers entered 
upon panegyrics concerning “the 
Master” which wero, I feel, due rather 
to hot indignant loyalty than to a 
reasonable consideration of Wilde's 
position in relation to the whole body 
of English writing. Thus Wilde's 
Teputation suffered from two con- 
flicting errors : from those who sought 
to blow it up to the splendour of 
a balloon shining near to Heaven 
itself, and from those who turned their 
artillery upon the balloon and tried to 
make it a flaccid nothing, equirming 
in the mire. 

That is how the famous contro- 
versy appears to mo. My own feeling 
is that Wilde had nothing much to say 
and said it with unusual wit and grace. 
I am not myself one of Lady Winder- 
mere’s fans, but I hope that, at 
this distance of time, the famous 
schemozzle of the ‘nineties has had no 
place in forming or malforming my 
judgment. Not that the private life 
of an artist has nothing to do with his 
work. Dickens’s waistcoats are as 
obvious in his novels as his pity and 
love of laughter; and Wilde’s moral 
standpoint is in his work as clearly as 
his wit, friendliness and noble dislike 
for the standards of a commercialised 
community. But the place to con- 
sider these things is in the work, and 
the folly of the Iste Victorians was 
that that is just where they did not 
consider them at all. 


“A GREAT CHARACTER" 


This long preamble is to intro-*° 


duce Mr, Hesketh Pearson’s excellent 
book Ths Life of Oscay Wilde (Methuen, 
16s,). Mr. Pearson states his intention 
on the first page: ‘To reconstruct 


“Wilde as a great character .. . to take 


him out of the fog of pathology into 
Hos Rant  oeeay, bo sesiene Oe tes 
perspective career, to revive 
the controversiatist, not the convict.” 

Mr. Pearson succeeds in carrying 


existing in “the light of comedy." It 
is the last act that determines the 
nature of the play. 

However, we are not considering 
a hypothetical book but the book 
which Mr. Pearson has written; and 
here we have the Wilde who. to me. 
is so deeply appealing because, for all 
his fagade of worldly wisdom, he so 
much disliked the "'wisdom” of the 
world he knew. He was, as we 80 
clearly see from these pages, open- 
hearted and self-giving, refusing to 
invest money, always willing to lend 
it or give it: “a really genial and 
kindly nature, which seemed to be at 
variance with his egotism, self-aaser- 
tion and love of notoriety, for he took 
an eager interest in others, encouraging 
and applauding them; a temperament 
that was reckless, gencrous and 
extremely indolent.” 

This is a full, rich book, stuffed 
with examples of Wilde's famous 
phrases, and it makes out, with chap- 
ter and verse, the case for Wilde's 
being the sort of man outlined in the 
phrases given above. It makes out, 
too, the case for Wilde's being a man 
of physical strength who knew how to 
protect himself from any who pre- 
sumed upon their misjudgment of his 
character. Altogether, those who are 
interested in discovering the sides of 
Wilde's character which have been, 
as Mr. Pearson puts it, hidden by ‘the 
fog of pathology,” could hardly have 
a better guide than this generous and 
understanding book. 

STUDY OF HISTORY 

Mr. A. L. Rowne’s Ths Use of 
History (English Universities Press, 
4s, 6d.) is the introductory volume to 
a new series of books. It is felt 
that interest in certain dominant 


give us this preliminary book. His 
place as a historian is established, and 
so ia his attitude to the business of 
writing history. There is a school 
which thinks that the accumulation of 
detail is enough, and that to have dis- 
_ covered from some medimval washing- 
book how many shirts a rustic squire 
sent to the tub cach week is a pregnant 
contribution to knowledge. There is 
another school with an airy disregard 
for the accumulation of facts and a 
fine gift of flying off into phrase and 
fable. Those who know Mr. Rows:'s 
work will be aware that his ‘line’ is to 
have all his facts beyond cavil but to 
use them as the ingredients, not as the 
pudding. His final feast is an imagin- 
ative and poetic affair in which facts 
have subserved truth and science has 
been made the servant of art. He has 
a chapter here discussing the old ques- 
tion whether the writing of hiatory is 
a acience or an art; and I suppose the 
answer is that, like everything else, 
like living itself, itis what the producer 
has the spiritual discernment to 
make it. 
EXCITING READING 

Anyway, in this little book, whose 
aim is to present the case for reading 
history, Mr. Rowse makes the subject 
exciting, and that is everything. 
“There is no reason why anything 
should ever be dull,” he writes—a good 
saying. Certainly he himself is not 
dull here. He shows to the full the 
“blazing confidence” which he de- 
clares himself to have in history as 
a subject of study. 

Of course, the historians them- 
selves are not agreed an to what 
history is, as to what it teaches us, 
and indeed as to whether it teaches us 
anything at all, Mr. Rowse quotes the 
remark of the historian Bury; ‘So 
long as history was regarded as an art, 
the sanctions of truth and accuracy 
could not be severe,” a remark to 
drive any artist with resentment, 
seeing that he must hold, if he be an 
artist at all, that the one sphere of life 
in which truth and accuracy are the 
very hody and blood of the matter is 
the sphere of art. Finally, only that 
which is true survives, and few things 
survive save works of art. 

However, this is a hard saying, 
especially in these days; and it is not 
surprising that Mr. Rowse received an 
anonymous letter from Ealing telling 
him: “All arts atadents should be 
cleared out of the universities to make 
way for the science students.” Well, 
it may comé to that yet. The “half- 
baked Ealing idiot," as Mr. Rowse 
calls him, may yet have his way, and 
then, no doubt, a good time will be 
had by all—-for a mpace. But if you 
want to know why Ealing idiot 
should not have his will, you may find 
reasons enough in Mr. Rowse’s book. 


A FIRST NOVEL 


Mrs. Monica Tindall's first novel 
The Late Mrs, Prioteau (Peter Davies, 
8s. 6d.) is an exploration of the life 
and character of a woman whose 
course was in some respects like Oscar 
Wilde's. She, like him, was Irish and 
came to live in London, Like him, 
she was talented and.of a sunny, cheer- 
ful and affectionate disposition, and, 
like hin, she fell from the peak of 
happiness into tragedy. 

Mrs. Prioleau’a trouble was that 
she married the wrong man, then had 
@ prolonged love affair with the right 
one, and finally was left flat when the 
tight one married another woman. 
The jolt completely reversed the ten- 
dencies of a normally good and 
attractive person. She became a hater 
of her children, # torturer of animals, 
@ back-biter, ulanderer and writer of 


©. UNIsT 


vindictive anonymous letters, a woman 
0 hated that ber son killed her. ° 

It is well done, hat 1 “have my 
doubts.” To take again the case of 
Wilde: even after the tremendous 
shock of imprisonment and ostracism, 
there was not this appalling moral 
degeneration ; he retained much aweet- 
ness and courtesy. I felt, in a word, 
that Mra. Tindall had overdone it. 

Tf this is hardly yet achievement, 
it is a book of promise. But the author 
should watch her detail. There is 
a scene in which a woman pours a 
bedroom jug of water over the head 
of an hysterical man. It was not a day 
when onc would welcome a cold bath. 
“T was glad of the fire.” Yet, when 
the two meet again, “his shirt collar 
still looked slightly damp.”” In fact, 
he would have had to change—suit, 
shirt, collar and everything else. These 
pointsare important ina realistic story. 

——- Oe 


A CLAN OF CATS 


\IMESTIC-WILD (Animal Pic- 
torial Books, 7s. 6d.) is an account 
of a cat, or rather of a clan of cats, 
half tame, half walking by themselves 
in the wild wet woods,” and all the 
happenings that befell them. The 
illustrations are snapshots in the best 
sense of the term, and if some fall short 
of technical perfection those who have 
stalked that most elusive quarry, our 
friend the cat, will agree that the 
author, Joy Frances Wilding, did well 
to secure such unposed records of these: 
restless and often unobliging subjects. 
A dog will sit up when to do 
#0, and “smile and look pleasant,” 
but not so puss, not even the most 
dam; of Persian ladies, still less 2 
proud in ndent cat that holds itself 
aloof from humans and human doings. 
The cats of this saga are a stand- 
offish race, truckling to no man or 
woman, preferring to kill a rabbit 
under the trees to drinking milk under 
the table, and rearing many a litter of 
semi-wild kittens in the wood-pile or 
gome even more remote place. They 
live fiercely and strenuously—the 
description of the battle between two 
toms is not only vividly written but ix 
an accurate description, from the long- 
drawn-out preliminaries to the des- 
perate climax—to die having wasted 
no moment of their existence. Life for 
them is life indeed. FP, 
WITH GUN AND ROD 
L*4 VES from a Game Book (Hutch- 
ingon, 168.) is an account by 
Major E. H. Lynn Allen of things seen 
and done when out with gun and rod, 
barren descriptions not merely of 
creatures shot and fish caught, but 1 
delightful experiences in one Fart 
the world and another. The illustra- 
tions are from sketches by the Master 
of Elphinstone, and they, too, are full 
of life and the open air, the frontis- 
piece of an old cock red grouse in act 
of crying “‘Go-back !’ being particu- 
larly ‘characteristic, though the plate 
of fve shovellers dropping down out 
of the sky on to # reedy lake is also 
very good. Majer Lynn Allen's 
experiences have been gained in many 
parts of the world. He begins with a 
i mic in Malaya and ends 
ristmas party in England, 


land, Egypt, India and Scotland. He 
has a vivid pen and is a master of 
iption. Take, for example, his 
Socouat of an carly morning peng 
+t in Malaya, “* sun yas 
tp as we cleared the island: Sea and 
a seemed but two planes of soft, pale 
, enclosing us and our fussy little 
Erex like some gigantic oyster. Our 
engine made the only sound there was 
— puny clatter whose echoes thinned 
out over the glassy iamenee of 
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trouble .... 
here ? 


If paths and drives axe in poor 
shape after six years of neglect; even 
if they ere in good condition but need constant 
raking, rolling or weeding to keep them tidy: you'll 
be very glad to hear what we can tell you about COLAS 
bitumen emulsion—the modern treatment for pathe 
and drives that gives a truly hard, clean, permanent 
surface. COLAS can be applied without skilled labour 
or specialised equipment. cozas is now in full supply : 
let us know what your problem is; we'll advise how to 


put it right with co LAS 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD: 5-6 CROSBY 8Q, LONDON, E.C.3 AVENUE 533) 





ett 
Rather, | keep in the swim 
Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste—one size only 
TAe/t0P 





‘Caterpillar’ for every job on the Farm 
The largest organisation in Britain for ‘ Caterpillar‘ Service and ‘‘ Spares ‘*— 
offers you the benefit of its resources. Only post-war supply problems stand in’ 
the. way of rendering the 100 per cent. service which we hope to restore very 
soon; but for sound advice on ‘Caterpillar’ operation and the best service 
available, get In touch with — 


Jack Olding & Co. Ltd. 


HATFIELD - HERTS "Phone: Hatfield 2333 
MIDLAND SERVICE & SPARES DEPOT: BILSTON, STAFFS. TEL: BILSTON 41731. 





TILE COUNTRYMAN HAS 4 ORD FOR IT: 





A NEST OF RABBITS 
The word ‘ nest ' is usually associated with birds, but among country folk ix 
can also mean a rabbit with her 


Romer Waly Gls degste ancees yer 
¥ wi 
always rely oo Boots to translate your Veterinary Surgeon's prescriptions 


pang ipa AA a Aa ny woh pe fr . 
a household word threugheut the country 
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FARMING NOTES 


PLANNING AN . 
ORCHARD 


R. THOMAS NEAME. who is 
one of the best known and 
most successful fruit growers 

in Kent, gave the Farmers’ Club some 
excellent practical points on the plan- 
ning of . He was talking 
Pesticularly about apples and pears. 
it was good to find that Mr. Neame is 
an optimist about the future of fruit in 
this country, provided that the job is 
done efficiently throughout. He consklers 
that, for the man who is specialising in 
top fruit and growing nothing else, 
30-50 acres of normally planted trees 
will make an economic unit, Where ix 
the best place to start? The require- 
ments are a moderate rainfall and 
sity enperionced labore awison eel 
ably experi ur and good rail 
and road facilities, Considerable eleva- 
tion may give freedom from frost if the 
orchard is correctly sited, but also it 
May mean higher rainfail and later 
maturing, so ruling out early varieties. 
The Gloucestershire fruit-; whose 
higher plantations are safe from front 
nay be at times right up in the clouds, 
which makes scab-control difficult. 
Parts of the West Country have too 
high a reinfail for satisfactcry dessert 
apple production. The newcomer into 
frnit-growing who finds that land in 
the fruit; i areas is 
firmly held and expensive may be 
able to do better for himself if he 
takes the advice of experts on the 
Government's advisory staff. Ina venture 
which involves heavy capital e: - 
diture, it is much better to buy 
than er rent it. Before the war, the 
cost of getti ao apple or 
plantation into ‘bearing wag e70-h100 
an acre without the cost of the land, 
and to-day it is likely to be at least 
acre, 


What to Grow 
Afonc spples the English Cox's 
Orange Pippin is unequalled by 
any other apple in the world, and it 
can be grown for sale at a reasonable 
price. To the Farmers’ Club, Mr. 
leame also commended Worcester 
Pearmain, the stand-by of many 
towers, which is also well known on 
the markets and a good eating apple if 
allowed to mature. We may have our 
own favourites, such as 
Ribston Pippin and Sturmer Pippin, 
and James Grieve, in the right con- 
dition, is incomparable. There are not 
many cooking apples that the com- 
mercial grower can produce satis- 
factorily. Rule out the sulphur-shy 
and those subject to canker, and wo 
are left with few besides Early 
Victoria, Grenadier, Lord Derby and 
Bramley Seedling. When Bram 
Seedlings come on to the market, all 
others take a back seat. This variety 
has been a most profitable investment 
for many growers and will continue to 
be fo it is not o ted. But 
. Neame is probably t in sayi 
that the future les vitae desert 


le and . Among 
Coxderwnce, thong’ ne tant ak 


consider it a really good , isa free 
and reliable A 


- Ite welland . 


vagant system of off-loading produce 
on to the Covent, Garden market, 
paying unnecessary porterage 
and loading again for the provinces, 
instead of sending direct. Even if 
Packing is no cheaper on a co-operative 
, we can by large-scale grading, 
packing and marketing, sive on trans- 
, ensure better distribution and 

lp the commission salesman to 
reduce his costs, to the ultimate 
benefit of growers. There is now a 
Fruit Packers’ Council in which some 


nocieties. This kind of co-operative 
organisation could be of service to the 

a) from selling his produce 
fie would gain by purchasing his 
requirements in bulk, and marketing 
societies could also in this country, as 
in Canada, help to ise the 
Spraying of orchards and other cultural 
operations, and perhaps undertake the 
grubbing of worn-out or over-planted 
orchards and pruning for the smaller 
growers who have not an expert staff. 


Phosphatic Fertilisers 


HE Government have removed all 

restrictions on tic ferti- 
lisera and any farmer is to try to 
buy through his merchants the basic 
slag or other phosphates that he wants. 
Tam afraid that many who want basic 
alag for their pasture land will be dis- 
appointed. The output now can be no 

than during the war, and the 

abolition of the permit system does 
not mean that there will be any more 
slag available. Permits are still needed 
for the purchase of fertilisers. 
Tt seemed reasonable to hope with the 
end of hostilities that Britain would 
again be able to draw potash from 
Germany and vile ee where baie a 
to get good supplies. Muriate of po! 
wan getting from Palestine, but 
evidently supplies are atill restricted. 
This is uni mate because many 
thousands of acres of light land which 
have been cropped hard for the past 
aix ve ram short o! * 
and this deficiency will be the Petting 
factor in crop yields in the 194 
harvest. If more wheat is to be grown 
it becomes @ vital matter to onsure 
that sufficient potash fertilisers are 
forthcoming by the autumn. 


Plenty of Nitrogen 


years have kept up a steady su of 
sulphate of pete tata Now ther 
nitro, fertilisers are rather easier 
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WELSH TENANTS 
BECOME OWNERS 


IR WATKIN WILLIAMS-WYNN include the snmmite of Little Hart 
Gia poe te Liat eta af Crag, which rise to over 2,000 fect: 

10,000 acres, tgomeryshire. the charming little lake, Brothers 
The was to have been desit Water, surrounded woods, bright 
with at public auction, but so many meadows and felis, filling the narrow 
requests were made by the farmers, head of Patterdale; sheep farms along 
amaltholders and others, for an - the precipitous Kirkstone Pass; and 
tunity of privately soquiring ir other lots, among them the medieval 
holdings that the agents, Messrs. ‘Hall. If an auction has to be 
Joho D. Wood and Co., arranged fora _heid, it is likely to be in less than a 
confarence with them. This lasted month's time at Penrith. 


annoaneel that every lot had been IMPROVING ON LUTYENS? 
bought by the tenants, for a total of A NENTURESOME claim is made 
. by the its, Mesers. Knight, 
Aasoon as the sale was completed, Frank and Rutley, in the particulars of 
enquiries came from many quarters Orchards, near Godalming, that that 
concerning another part of the same house, designed by the late Sir Edwin 
vendor's vast landed possessions in Lutyens, has been “improved” by a 
North Wales, the including and new dining-room and “making the 
surrounding Lake . These, how- drawing-room very large and attrac- 
ever, were premature, for it is under- tive,” by“a , fully-tiled bath- 
stood that negotiations are in progress room.” The building of is, for 
with the Government as to the - the late Sir William Chance, took 
bility of utilising part atleast of that nearly four years (1899-1903). The 
property for the purpose of defraying  honse, of the local gate stone, has 
death duties. Lake Bala, it is felt, a 16th-century air. Miss Jekyl! laid 
would form an ideal nucleus of one of out the grounds. was the 
the proposed national parks. It isthe subject of an illustrated article in 
largest natural sheet of water in North Country Lirs (April 11, 1908), and it 
Wales. Vyrwy is larger, but the pro- is mentioned also in Chapter II of 
duct of modern engineering skill for Houses and Gardens by E. L. Lutyens. 
water supply. Bala water is.remark- The present vendor ia Mr. Geoffrey 
able for purity, and for its shoalsofthe Kennedy. There are 36 acres of free- 
rare gwyniad, a white-scaled fish. hold, 380 feet above sea level. 
Spenser alluded to Bala in The Faerie : 
, and Tenn , in Geraint and NORTH-COUNTRY TENANTS 
ind, mentioned how the south-west BUYING 
wind by “blowing Bala Lake fills all FOR of the five farms on part of 
the sacred Dee.” the Hetton and Haswell estates 
























Class | cows in 1944, 


< 


FORMER SALES BY THE were sold to the tenants. Of 22 lots, 
CROWN totalling 716 acres, 16 lotsa, together 

IR WATKIN WILLIAMS-WYNN 800 acres, hands for over 

is among the largest landowners in 227,000 in all. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
the Principality. estate which he and Rutley held the auction, and were 
has just sold came is ancestora by able to congratulate one farmer on suc- 
marriage in 1715, but considerable cessfully bidding for the holding that 
areas were purchased from the Crown. he has occupied just over 60 years. 
That voluminous document, the- Mr. A. V. Daborn, for 26 years 
Report of the Royal Commission on with Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutloy, 
Land in Wales and Monmouthshire will practise on his own account there, 
(issued in 1896) discusses at great ow that the firm's temporary war- 
length top. 208-210) the details of time branch at Shrewsbury has been 
Wynn, including the treneier of totel agus 

in, including the ofa total ; 

af 28690 acres in the vicinity of TWO BELGRAVE SQUARE 
Ruabon and Wrexham and in Merion- _« MANSIONS SOLD 
eth, in 1856, for £6,331. The HE Duchess of rng choy 
Report added: “The price charged . in No. 3, Belgrave Square, 
of mountain and moorland, most of it by Messrs. 
not adapted for immediate cultivation, and Mesers, Turner Lord and Ransom. 


told that Sie WW. W. g claimed part this house being the Londra Turk 
of the . We canbot say thet, if Haikevi (Turkish People’s House) 
the Crown be looked upon as a vendor - 
com: or’ induced by cogent SALE OF A KENT COAST 

(of Woods aind Forests) eae 
made a bad bargain for the Crown. Be via cava cs aupaseet 
Bat we cannot understand in this, as) the [ny L , Kent, 
ou Fas Repost (1806) aided ?"We pasirabys auction @ : : 

We 

make on the late aoe and the 8 oy Paber og “You're not going to have say Tractor 





instances there is no longer any excupe the see front extensive opoegh to. without many stoppages. Then 
for the complaints os tena include a-9-hole course, and many the Ailit-Chalmers Desier to help you out 
bulked so in 866 Report. tennis courts. Imperial ceased to of any difficulty, And I’m told the Allis 
as. catier ote the pear of nd it Greet agate rn | Shar sre presario ht aly 
South Wales, have crich te ‘. fons in aygt or You' re lucky, i wish | owned 
wont Last Lente ket po 
WATERS : Messrs, Alfred Savill and Sons. . : 

IRSUANT to instructions’ from rscoage Farm, Henfield, Sussex, 

Lowther Estates, Lake District comprising aad 263 rch i 

i which have bias fot. . , scree, “bas been sold for 780 by a re 
Uoandaisare out is be olered, Thay | Dayle: wid peammdon, Assen, fee TACT ORI ES 


Tot. : GALing O116 (7 Hes) 


difficulties for the next year ortwo, That's 
where you'll score. First, you know. your 
Tractor will stand up to the job for years, 








Standalane Albert Daisybud R.M., R.M.L., owned by Messrs. 
Thos. Johnston & Son, Standalane, Falkirk, has produced over 
50 tons of milk and In her tenth lactation gave 1,366 gallons 
with 3.52 per cent. bf., In 49 weeks when [3 years old. 
Messrs. Johnston's attested herd headed the list of the 
Falkirk Recording Society with the highest percentage for 


Efficient management dnd competent operation of the Alfo-Laval Milking 
Machine have combined to achieve yet enother noteworthy performance. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY ! 


ALFA-JAVA L 


CGOMENE-MECOMDER COMBINE-RECEASER BUCKET PLANTS 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 













TeTren, sevrsaurren 
Te 
o14es 1462 
Te amet 
GYRATING, FOTTOM 
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A NEW ANGL 
ON HATS 







ATS are easily the most exciting topic in . 
fashion at the moment. The new uncs 
wom at the new angle are greeted with 

gasps of admiration or sometimes of despair by 
those who feel that they can never manage the 
backward tilt successfully or must have shade 
for the eyes, These new hata are revolutionary 
and look completely different from the first few 
sailors that were rather timidly tilted back by 
the dashing early in the year. They fit well on 
the head aud are pinned on behind, and many 
wire a coifiure to support them and alt the 
irline to show below on the forehead. The 
hair need not be elaborately dressed, nor is it 
for it to be swept up on top; a short 
curly coiffure can look equally charming and is 
easier. But the hats are definitely elaborate. 
Pretty and ravishing are the adjectives applied. 
Thet rather hard of chic of the “doll's 
hat” period is as d as the dodo, and fi 
ere piled up and the crowns swathed in tulle in 
the beguiling manner of the Victorians. The 
hair is often drawn right up and into the crown 
of the straw caps which are rather like bearskins 
and have an immense choux of striped taffeta 
ribbon projecting out behind one ear; or a few 
curls appear round the hat which is pulled well 
down to the back with a rim of hair showing on 
for summer weddings and len partica, 
black tulle, lace and clnctine wtifiened and 
tuffied like a Gaiety girl’s, shaped like large 
mushrooms or with undulating brims that make 
them look like immense inverted cabbage roses 
on the head, are shown in black, candy pink, 
lilac. The flat toque of the early motoring days 
is another favourite, It ties on with streamers 
of tulle, with the flowers on top or an 
effervescence of tulle and glinting sequins 
below. Underneath a layer or #0 of tulle that 
docs duty for a bonnet nestles = huge red rose 
or a cluster of rosebuds. These are hats straight 
out of the Family Album. 


Aten nf tion habe ave shown far nrinta ®@ 


A Crawnlens bonnet of black 
chip straw with a ight of 
feathers 


3% Maleo-coleared straw, plak 
and red reses and cyclamen 
tulle and veiling 


% Black crimaline pleture hat. 
wwathed in talloy two pink 


Hate from 
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Country Suit in firm ribbed jersey cloth with 
unlined jacket; Available in ruby red, dark 


‘turquoise or flannel grey. 
Hip sizes: 38 and 400... £9. 2.8 (12 coupons) 


Hip size 42 see aoe one 919. 6 (12 coupons) 
Hip size 440 ce te ae oe £1@ 17. 8 (12 coupons) 


Harvey Nichols 


eof Knightsbridge 





apd the fashionable crépe summer 
suits—emall white cellophane toques 
massed with white roses or carna- 
tions, white chip straw or piqué 
boaters with floating veils, ited 
straw or ‘piqué piliboxes with white 
‘flowers either side, white. tulle and 
horsehair bonnets foaming with 
ostrich feather tips. : 

Then there is a best-seller of 
a sailor in natural-colouréd coarse 
straw, with a wider span of the 
flat brim from side to side than 
back to front, a shallow crown and 
a mass of pink roses and caraations 
in front swathed with spangled 
cyclamen tulle. It is worn well 
on top, straight or inclining very 
slightly backwards, and is 
definitely fetching with plain black 
or pastel summer frocks. It looks 
overweighted with flowers after the 
sparse trimmings we have been used 
to, and is one of the first symptoms 
of the more elaborate fashions 
that ee coe the ac His gett 
properi; ito its peace-time . 
Itis ori Ml in the collection of French 
and London hats at Debenham and 
Frecbody, who also have the new 
Schiaparelli “bowler,” a felt that 
has a great vogue in Paria. This 
has the round “bowler” crown that 
fits it well on to the head, a roll- 
ing brim nicked in front and a veil 
that covers the face and has tiny black butter- 
flies appliquéd on the edge. Debenhams show it 
in beige felt piped and veiled in dark brown, 
highly becoming and easy to wear, as the brim 
gives width in front over the forehead. 

Miss Lucy is making pastel-coloured felts 
for the late summer in shades of lobster pink, 
Sultan gold and silver grey with blouses to 
match. One felt in ruby red has a rolled brim, 
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‘Teqoc in plaited felt with glycerined feathers, Paget 


a high crown pleated at one side and a cockade 
of ribbon in front. 


EAT straw cloche hats with a narrow. 
rolled brim, worn tilted back showing 
a tim of hair on the forehead, are smart suit 
hats. When they are dark they are tied round 
with white spot veiling with the bow and ends 
streaming down the back; when they are white 


* pink or white grounds, or in M hel in 


spangled; so are mantillas. Pillboxes 
made entirely of sequins, tilted back, 
have a handbag shaped like a camera 
case, alo of sequins. 
Lillaareshowing realsmocksagain 
—-they were not allowed to do so under 
austerity regulations—smocked dresses in pre- 
war flowered linens with large patterns on ale 
designs. They look incredibly and young 
and are ideal for maternity dresses with match- 
ing jacket as they have an adjustable belt 
(self material) threaded through the gathered 
waistline and tying at the back. 
P, Joyce Reynorps. 
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(in a closed = envel 
2-10, Tavistock Strest, Cove 


CROSSWORD No. 859 


Two gulnces will be awarded for the first 






No. 658, Country 





}) must reach “" 
nt 





























London, W. 
firat gost on Thursday, July 18, 1946. 


Nor,——This Competition rinex not anniv tn the United States. 


Sie 


Rat 


correct solution opened. Solutions 
sword. Lirz, 
mot later than 


ACROSS 
Waiting-rooms (12) 
It puts a stain on a sailor to do this (7) 
A handy weapon for the line shooter (7) 
the i, Jack's bad behaviour (7) 
12. In a watery belt (7) 
13, They  ,don t beliove in letting things lic 


14, 
16, 
is. 
21. 
23. 


He invites the fish in (9) 

Car?’s at it composing (9) 

Wife and motber of Roman Emperors (5) 

An architectural form of head (7) 

Wandering body (7) 

24, The boys of Fleet Street? (7) 

25, They supply the pep (7) 

28. weet pl poor Lordship is likely to receive* 
a 


DOWN 
1, Calm Neddy first (7) 
(2, Red star (anagr.) (7) 


More than water separates him from the wild 
Irishman (8, 4) 


4, An untiring supporter (8) 
5. It puts ad om the musicians wherever it is 
worn (7} e 


6 What London wes after the Great Fire (7) 
7. The unknown factor among the 24 (4, 8) 
. Not an aquatic dog (5, 7) 


+} A Tt goes on day after day, week after week (7 
+018, Gives books a reat (7) 


" 90, ‘Train-boarer, pechaps (7) 
22, One of the 24 up (5) 





_ The winner. of Crossword No, 867 is 
54, Whitmore Garidens,.. 
Ose London, N.W.10, 
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What Is the artist 
vividly picturing 
the return of ? 


WOLSEY 


SOCKS 


IAN MEREDITH -LTD. (Wholesale), LONDON, W.! ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD., DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W.5 


‘Buiished every Friday tor the Proprietors, Oountay Liva, Le, by Gaona Nuwnus, Leo., Tower House Tep., Tower House, London, W.0.8, Printed in Wogland by Tus Bum Eakavina Co.. fb. Regisered at 
mrero-we Ses Tes Ber Baseelits rasentig Feat, ae oa second sous coat tae lew York, UA, Past Often, Sole Agesis Australi aad Rew Bonini, Gordon & Gots, Ua. 
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pti: Nhe Tana, e- 
as 


bone thet a? 
BROMLEY-CROYOON- EALING- REATEARN - CASTROURME- SEDFORD- Bunt 


On sevedl RS + CHIGHES 








PERSONAL 
A® GWISH YOUTH, ened 19, wishes to stay as 
paying guest with Hrooreniat Baglish family 


exohal 
STROUN, 33, Av. Beau-Bolour, Gewers. 


proved.—GRORGE SHERWOOD, F. 
Beecroft Road, A 
ANT-AUuTRRITY SOUTH-COART VACATION, 
duly to November, in senior offizer's house,— 
Weitarequiromente, 60, Abbey House, Westminatal 


daship 
.G., 48, 











Two maids kept. Gardosor and beidga player 
appreciated, Five guineas,—Box 94. 
FIOER'S Wife, living elone in country (owo 
irs London, not isatated), would like to 
meet gantlowomas, prepared to share home or as 
companion. Interests: music, books, garden. 
Interview by arrangement, —Plowse writs Rox 374. 
INAL Bpeeches for ali ocoarions. Public 
speaking pret taugh! : 












Re ecoommodation. Nomfortable home, south 
country distriet praterrad. Own bedding. Willing 
hole work.—Box a. . 
WO OR THAGE B.ldge playing gu ata want 6 
at Cardew Country Hotel, Alresford, for 
eutuinn and winter monte, =" For trrma writ: 





‘two oF Enroe poopie ei aare to join owner 
on farm in Dorest. proferably ringle und live 
‘with advertiser, and take a hand in working same? 
Cattle, fruit, poultry, market garden work. The 
Rouse in modern with every convenience and in 
lovely oountry, Would conrider testing house 
furntahed long period or, fatting obtaining help, 
witl sell outrieht.—Hox ST. 





A NT1Qe5. When ia Gonton. calton Ale: ire 
Raghineky, 77, Blandford Street, Raker 
Street, W.1, for Harly Bugliun China. Also for 
Ruasian and other objets d'art. 
JURA ind FURNISHING. A choice collen- 
tlon of Georgian Chairs, Keay Chairs, Dining 
‘Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China. Chinese Poroslain 
cod, rie, Cut Glass, Bronzes. etc. Inspection 
ted,—-WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD.. Sloane 
ioare: 4,W.2. Tal.: Bloane Rial, 
CLoTaING W. ho for SALE of HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Truvks, Sporting Gons, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for pateels, All British 
Firm, Eatablished % vears.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND OO., 131 and 141. Edgware Road, Marble 
Aroh. eae S77) and 6806, 
und Iterior Renova- 
tion of Towa and Country Houses. Hotels, 
Ctubs, Fists, Omces, Carpets, Unholatery, Furnt- 
ture, Floors, Wills, stc., thoroughly cleaned and 
reatored, Nothing removed. Guaranteed procras, 
Hatimates froo.—Write or ‘phone your require- 
tents to CLARENDON CLEANING CO,. LTD. 
Devt, WN. a 8, Chileern Street, London, W,1. 
Welbeok 
TRACES: Ail-welded steel chesets 
with first-cleas pneumetic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jecks and coveling-up 
arrangement. Harvest mear and brakes available 
aa extran, Write for illustrated pammhiet rnd 
brioss.~ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
‘Tettenhall, Ataf. 
RENOVA’ . The Crown Furriers are 
apecialista in Renovating, Remodelling. Dye 
ing and Cleaning of Fura and Fur Coats. High- 
eae, workmanship, low charaes, NO COUPONS, 
NO PURCHASE TAX,—THE CROWN FURRIERS, 
(Licensed Fur Valuers), Royal Arcada, Old Bond 
Street. London, REGENT 1962. 
aad Record Sourcher under- 
takes gensslogical research. Next of kin 








proved, Armorial beatines verified and applied 
tor.—A. Do MITTON. ‘30, Earl's Court Road, 
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AcoueLere BRT of Dickens 
Edition with plate, In excellent condition. 


‘What ofters !—Rox 375. 

A mol witver Willrm IV Tesrot, Crerm 
Jug and Sugar Basin for sale, Any offer over 

20._No seaetae— os 

AGAN WoaFa. 1 , Dover Street. Londen. 
have a few dcsen Lec igiorrg ‘Brown 'irain 

Satarproof Ankle Boots in siock, very a table 

for military purposes or ‘outdoor requireme te, 


AS First Béitions and in perfect condition: 


Somerville Roas: ‘In Mr. Knox's Country,” 











janda Devi." 28 oda copies "Country Life" from 
1542-1946.—Hox S79. 
CADILLAC V5" Wh.b. Utilecan, all-purrose 
conversion, body and engine in perfect cos- 
dition, seating capacity 8. leaving commodious 
lugmage socommodation. Ideal for estate or hotel 
use, First £800 or over secures.—Apply in writing 
only, Bex 28, HOWATS, 31, Union Street, 
Glasrow, 
(GABAVAN. Tors Targe 4-berth (Ecoles, 1m Ti “fully 
cuuipped. condition #5 now, small mileage: 
near Westclif-on-fea. Nesrest £600,--Box 387. 
G ELLIAN CLOOK in original condition, 
Can be seen by appointment. Price 45 gns.— 
; Orchard Road, Chichester. 
HIONKD Pure Slik Stockings, 3, 
9%), 10. Six pairs each iis Bee a, 
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HOTELS AND GusSTS 
A BASIC THOUGHT for Motorists: 
Make for 
THE SPREAD BAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
lg world, new fashioned, good food, choice 


Tel.: Midhurat 10, 
AS Oo COUNTRY CLUB, en Blira- 


Racecourses, 
Perfect gol cvatre, four excellent courses 
near; all ‘modern amenition, 
Oat 3 miles from London. Telephone: Ascot 
078,_1.. ELLI8 ADCOCK, Resident Director. _ 
CLARGES BT., 16. W.1, close 10 RITZ. Ploce- 
dilly. desi for shopping, theatres and 
restaurents, ‘Nicest place of ita king in Town to 
stay in for any period." —MR. HENRY. Gro. 508-4. 
EASTSOURNE.—THE CAVENDIAH. oooupying 
the finest position on the Front, hes re-opensd 
in time for the Summer Season, Luxurious 
Private sultes or comfortable bedrooms. Excep- 
tonal servic. Excellent cuisine. Music.s0d and 
dapoing.—Terms ob application to 
CHURCHMAN, Manager. Teleshone: Sarvvourne 
za. 








HARRODS ADVTQ, ies 
Geriawars er ‘Wardrate, 
solid inch oak, inlaid ‘maple wood, ¢rawers oo 
runners, deep cupboards, B ft. long, 2'1 ft. deep, 
7 ft. high. Cost £390. Magnificent pieos. Accept 
£173.—PORT OFFICE. Llwynypis. Rhondda, 
[OL¥ BALLS, 1 dos Dunlop &, 1 doz. Top-Flite. 
oriainal lie OBers ?—Write Bor 363. 
G OLF CLUES, @ irons. 2 woods (itel shetiey 
canvas and leather hooded bag, with zipa and 
Pockets: 16 balls. £15.—RICHARDS, 87, Tyne- 
wydd Road, Barry. Glam. 
‘AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED ina 
John Pee] Countryside Tweed from £5/14:- 
and 23 coupon, Fit gusranterd or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patternes.—RLDMAYNES, 
8, Wieton, Cumberland. 
Hoes LIGHTING BET. 100 volt, @ireet cur- 
Tent. comprising # 7-h.p. Ruston Hornsby 
petrol-paraftin engine. switchboard, tenks, ete, 
ready for immediste uso.—K. HUTCHIEON, 
Piles ® Rnd" House, Runfold, near Farnbam 


Kenia COAT, Tull jength. new, £138. 

Mandarin Coat, new, ready for 
mating ino fll anath Fut Gout 0.—Tel.: 
Dereham 








Silver Fox Cape aad Platinum Fox oni 
“Phone: Kon. 
Mm Biitre ‘Tigkiord Drop-head Coure, Tete 
1890, Diack with thin red line, allver wheels, 
marcon leather upholstery, new tyres and but- 
tertes, Immaculate showroom  condittan. 
Mechanioally perfect, Taxed, insured, Any tn- 
spection or mechantoal test. Fast, sporting and 
attractive car. Genuine private owner bargain, 
Offers over 2830.—Ruielir 2708, 


MENs BROWN RIDING BOOTS, fine condition, 
nse 7, 89. Small slim-fitting Check Suit, 
fawa/brown, fine condition, newly cleaned, £9.— 
Box 283. 
NO oat GOUPONS, iim Indy, height 6 ft.. Boat ai. 
waist 24, hips 32, wishes to sell two Ride- 
astride Habits (one by Hunvine}, also Peal Riding 
solid trees. oxif 11 inches, Alan Roots 
and Bkates, both sise smalld. Leree pair 
Blankets, Offers. Sean London.—Box 37a. 
RReustow HORNEBY 10M DIESEL ENGINE, 
13-h.p.. for sloctric light, storege tanks, 
wcoumulators, oto.—THATCHERS LTD., Bast 
Horsley, Surrey. 














iH GRADS CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIR. 

‘We are tte recomnised renovators for nvery- 
thtus Clonkwork. Collection and delivery in 
London aree.-THE CLOCKWORK XNGINEERS 
ay and R. E. Huches), 04. Victoria Street. 





(Victoria 0194), 
yp BARCLAY, LTD.. the world's lerrent 
officiat retailers of Rolls Royoe and Bentley, 


Invite your Inquiries for thelr latest stock Hat 
of these care.—12-19, Bt. George Streat. Hanaver 
Square, London, Wit, May iair 7444. 
A bet) TRUE, 87, Beauchamp 
will make un your own materiain, 
GLb iAR 
MONS thergthing.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD. “Ashton-under- ier-Lyne. 
NS and RABBIT FURS beautifully 
Areewed; suitabin for making gloves, slippers, 
ate, From Wz to 98 each.—-Write for particulars, 
ae FUR PRODUCERS, LTD., Newton 
Laneetabes in stock or made to order in alt 
wmiterials. Vases adapted for lamp standards. 
w-MYERS & “ARMITAGE, if, Thackeray Atreet, 
Hauare, W.e. Tel.: Western 6770, 
MAPEIN & Wies “ico buyers of 
jewellery and sliver. Alio wotd of say 
@eecription. Good cash prices.—160-183, Oxford 
“Btrect, Wi; 172, Regent Street. W.1; % Queen 
Victoria Btreet, K.C.4. 


Rearvoszsta’ ‘ATION. Advice civen on teaces- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme, 
Woodlands mamsed, rentet or purchased, Trees 
wapplied—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT LTD., 
Bugtiey. Glos. 











@ition. Half price for novels Ever See 1; 
gthars according te 


price, 
and Hook “oun editions sovestables— 
Pow 4 direct to 173, Ht. Yinomst Street, Ginerow. 
TRON GA’ 


dairy 
_parkose mide any desien, enecinlinte in * 


typéa of" metal work.—WILLIAM SMITH, 
Hosta Plage, Lanon. N 








GBA GREEW BATH AND RABIN’ (6 “match, 
brahd new, 66¢, Minibrix No. 2 sot, new, £3, 
‘Two excellent Dells’ Houses, furnished, electric 
Nght, £10 each. Austin 7 Ruby Saloon, green, in 
immaculate condition, any trie] or examination 


in lovely vondition, £0. Subject to being unsold 
by the time this advertinement appeara thero are 
pert contents of gentleman's smal! country 
house, including several good carpets, pairs of 
curtatns, beds and matiremes, furniture, atc.— 
}. Bramley. Surrey 

PORT. Smell Lady's Sailing 

Siacks, Jersoy, Cardixan, white Wind-; ecko. 
£10 complete. Super white Sharkskin Tennis 





Frock and Shorts, Also Golf Clube,—Box S77, 

IP ARPACL ING. j, new super quality Green Duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., E0G/-: 18 ft. rane 
u/10/-: 18 FE, x 12 ft. BORG, Brass eysletted with 
ropes, Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
HYCOVERS LTD.. 14, Brewery 


ing.—Dept, 8, 
Road. N.7. 


C yaDet SCHOOL SHIP, 
Training Afioat. Recognised by the 

of Rducation an a Public Schoo}. Nominations 
are maue to the Hoval rary, Royal J Ais orca una 








‘aOR DUNKERY BEACGs BEACON HOTEL. Woot- 
ton Courtenay, nr. Minehead, Riding stables, 
hunting and fishing. Comfortable beds and bot 
and cold in all bedrooms. Four miles from the 
ses. Fully lloensed. 
‘OPE COV; Near Kingsbridge, 
GRAND VIEW HOTEL has vaenncles for tate 
September and Ootober. Licensed. Lerse camen 
Toom. Children welcomed. Telephone: Galmpton 
a. 
ACOMBE.—RUNNACLEAVE HOTEL. The 
Premier Hotel. 180 bedrooms. Palm, Tudor 
and Cocktait Lounges. Dancing nightly in 
Golden Ballroom. Lift all floors. Licensed. 
‘Vacancies Reptember onwards. Tel.: Bl. 
[L8G Bou HOUSE COUNTRY HOTEL, Chumleigh, 
. Excullent scoom. Taw Valley estate, 
Good chef, Childres welcome, Dogs boarded, 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. From 6 se. 
MAche HOTEL. 4 miles from Port Elien. 
Isle of Islay, has been soqutred by Maohrie 
Hotels, Ltd., and is under entirely new manage- 
ment. 
‘The cightoen-hole golf course, considered one of 








‘The hotel is eltuated near the golf course and 
a Tamile stretch of sand beech. ‘Trout fishing 
available, Fully licensed, 


‘The new management han ensured first-class 
oufgine and service. Cars meet boata and plancs 
by arrangement. The hotel will remain oren 
urine the winter, which is mild. Now booking 


for oes eee: at wail 
Apply: Major ALLAN CAMERON, M.C., - 
7 ‘Director, Machrie Lyra Port Ellen. Isle of 
Inlay. Phono: Port Bllen 10. . 

jUIET HOLIDAYS at the Pend 





wt 
NEAR EXETER. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
cong line of Devon, The Hotel hus overy modern 





Ex BEECH HILL HOTEL, “Rumilate 
Green, Famous for its cuisine, servi 
florjous position and gardens, Hard court. swi: 


ming pool. Terms 7 gms. No extras. Telephone: 
Rusdlaks Green 312. 


Ptorann ROTEL, FORT WILLIAM, entirety 
ree 3 and redecorated, has now been 
























































































post. Good eppesrence, well-travelled, fusnt 
drives; would 
MACKIE, 43, Ci 


“reti , desires post w 
Companion vo elderly Iady or gentleman, 
‘Other sugtestions considered,-Box 304. 
I ‘AND AGENT, highly qualified, requires pert- 
time management of of an agricuitaral estate, 
Home Counts BOK 33. 
OVER and Daughter require position— 
mother to holp in house. “daughter as work- 
ing Dupil in stable, pecrstarial work, or to help 
on farm.—Box 308. 
Ww 746), countey Inver, secke respanal 
post to take complete charge of home for 
ont gentleman.—Box 902, 
YOUNG Lady seeks post tn London, Tait Tail “of 


interest and movement. Shorthand, typing, 
eps Feceptioniat, some Hbrary experience, 





iG 
tarial training, desires post 
Secretary to wentleman with eatate, or author, 
Country nreferred, Eowlend or Acotiend, ‘302, 


A Detsonal polfon protection. Thn 

ortme wave may affect you. A lmived number 
of bookings can now be accepted for treininn.— 
Advioe and parece: SEARLE CRUFT, 


Btrain; ideal ponaition excellent for showina, 
—Ofters to BUGGETT, "The Carth.” Rast Boldon, 


trial. 
Ppurriy bo Donkey for tale, wed to living out all 
ver rousd. Derxsin at 12 gns,, cost af carrisgo 
BOOTH, Tynefeld Farm, Pye 


bindings 
prics paid for books published 1940 onwards, 
others according to condition. Write or call, 
THE LIBRARY puerny. ABBOCTATION, 51, 
Kniehtsbridge, 6.W.1. 


ENUINE 

Particularly ‘aining table. Please give full 
per eer, copa 

paper covers dated 

"83 each of more, Amo 

bitter," £0 each, and "Sketches by Bos." Al) 
with advertisements, Prices offered are socording 
toconditionand state. Any other Dicksta’ Works 
in original parts muy be offered, capootally 


leotion of special plants for the rookery Including 
Aubrictia, Alyesum, Rook Rose, Pinks. eto. 19 
pot-grown specimens, al) different. 15/-, = labios 
Piaate, ‘The beautiful purple Clematis 
78 each. Ampelongis Veltohil, vory “Tooorative 
dark red foliame in auturnn, 8/- eech, Tomatoen, 
We can still supply the famous Bosh variety. 
Sconor's Dwarf Gem. requires no staking or 
special attention, Enormous cropper. Grand 
pot-srown a santa, 106 doz.. : rd au. Orders 





Vol. C No. 2563 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY===4 


By direction of J. O. M. Hill, Esq. 


BRECONSHIRE-IN RICH AND LOVELY COUNTRY 


2 milea from Brecon. The Important Freehold 
PENOYRE ESTATE 


‘The Itallan Style Mansion, | 
with a colonnade along 
the southern front, occupies 
a well-chosen site with 
magnificent views over 
the Valley of the Yscir 
to the Brecon Beacons, 
Tt contains 
TWO HALLS, 4 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, ABOUT 28 
BEDROOMS, 5 BATH- 
ROOMS AND AMPLE 
OFFICES. 


Winter garden, stabling and 


Base, Fonmes yardenscnt 


par with fine ornamental 
timber, walled garden. 


Home Farm 
- and two other excellent farma 





ae’ 


































About 800 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a 
wholes or in a number of lota 
at Brecon at an early date 
(unless previously sold). 















VigW FROM TEE RESIDENCE 


Solicitors : Moemrs, HOLLOWAY, BLOUNT & DUKE, 24, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. W. J. PRICE & SONS, Brecon, and Moss. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
. Particulars and Plans, 2/6 : 


THR ROMN Tangy Aerecounyn) 














By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearated, M.C. 
IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 
8 miles from Banbury on the road to Stratford-on-Avon 


. SUN RISING HOUSE, EDGEHILL, 142 ACRES 
p AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND HUNTING PROPERTY AND HOME FARM 


700 feat up on Sun Rising I. 
commanding & 










"VACANT POSSESSION. For SALE byZAUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors : Mesers.:WALTONS & CO., 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 2 
“ Auctioneees : Mesers. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. | (Particulars, price 1/-) 


_ | 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST, LONDON, W1)__ sorrate ssis7 
CASTLE ST CIRENCESTER (Tel 934) Awn at NORTHAMPTON LEEDS YFOVI! AND CHICHESTER 


Pe bee A BOA YR: Ree INVERNESS-SHIRE 
NEAR SEALE SURREY Inverness 6 mules Nairn 17 miles Aviemore 20 wiles 
TRE eee eaten ee 
DAVIOT AND MEALLMORE 
formerly com) of the historic Mackintosh 


Ratates in luelag an actual estimated rental of 
44611 per annum and (xtending to approximately 




























THE MODERN RESIDENOR IN THE ELIEAMETHAN STYLE 
LITTLEWORTH CROSS 


Mall IB reeaption rooms billiard room 12 bed 
ne : te room vase water and Sloetriclty s aedern 
servant 
ttable block = (! in ontaage 


Range of wa fel outbuldiuae Sepaitiom | Mie, ree, weil stocked 


ONL fax (oma COTTAGE 
ihe wh We cxtnding to about 171, AGRES 
















Por Gale by Auction in two Lote (untess previously eald 
privately) at INS, | Inveenees Aust JACKSON 
LION HOTEL, GUILDFORD sro! Bend 
on TUESDAY, JULY 30, at 3 pm 210461/8), and JOHN 8 WOOD & Ob, berietay 


‘Ulutrated particulars (price 18) of the To Connovscure 


se, Mecets PRAME CHOUMELEY & OO (88, Linesin's inn Fielder WC s SUFFOLK 
WILTSHIRE In V.W.H Hunt (Ata very low reserve Quliable ana Guast House or | WS Biments b mui, Zemmerte 18 ee Reseliet 


sermre 
CRICKLADE, WILTSHIRE he stately and copoly eral wall S7tmecntury Manor 


ae 
NEWE HOUSE PAKENHAM 
* . 










‘Well modtrnisn Georgian resid net known an “THE MANOR HOUSE 
“PURTON STOKE HOUSE," Nr Purton bss ith 


1@ bed and dressing rooma 4 bathrooms A, Fecentlos, 
Foams Dillasc rove Main water and clectricity 


for 8 Cousg dings Gardi 

Deut ATF IL ra finns ft Tine pa Idook ‘Ronee 8 (OR WOULD BK SOLD Wi 
3% ACRES Je by Auction hh oes 

Bcintiobe terme Lar IMS oe Maes | Reskecee moms 

wold ‘Auctlonsers 


Ji 
Ciconsemter fret 334), R J TUCKETT & 
ry (Tel @) 


DORSET 
Dorchester 4 males Weymouth 16 milea 


convenienct 













MALMESBURY, WILTS 


1% wulet ont (f the Town = Main Line Station 2 mules 
“8a HOUSE 






Attractive House, originally Elizabethan Inn 
ay Ww “ with gelatnal oak panelling stone, stone Sreplaces 


‘bathr 
tiady’ Good domestio etic often borroom snd’ attlo Part 
contzal beating 2 garages outbuildings 
COTTAGE 
lent Gardens in fine order # ACRES Main 
Ld ae ena a aia ¥ Mee TOSEEAUION 
° submitted Or Guntie eon 
viously gold rertgetaiy at the Cern eonanpee boe- 


A soundly built country boum 
9 bed and dreasing rooma = bathrocms 3 rect ption rx mn 


CENTRAL HEATING GARAGE STABLING (OW 
TIES (OPMAGE 


Tennls (curt Garden Paddorks 19 AORES 
FISHING oe aioe IN ten foes sabeted FOR poids MU iat 
Wapaesnay, stad ot duty, 184 eae at ay pm, tbr 4 

wa 


Joint Auctionsers 
IN STOPS, "Oia Counsell 


A ele duly, at 7c ae, Bor- 
Particulars ) from the 
Setiottor ‘Ssesere GYNONDS & SON, Dorchester, 
or the Aucionvere GAGKSON STOrb a STAPF 
Hondtord, Yeovil (Tel 1006) 





Cirencester 334m) 
1 Lon, M 
JONES & zavia sane pi aa83) 


Lenden, own rer por ral el 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


@, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, Wi 































GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
14 matiee mewn line station Convenient for South Wales 


MID-SUSSEX 


Two mules from first class @ation London 50 minutes 






A MOST BEAUTIFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT RESIDENGE 


in loveldardene Eight best bedrooms, 7 bathrooms 4 reception rooms staff rooms Containing 18 bedroous, 6 bathrooms § reception rocem. Main cleetricity and water 
All mabin services fecondary residenee § cottages Home farm Stream Centeal heating Stabling Garages Lodges 


FOR SALE WITH (30 ACRES ABOUT 28 ACRES. UNEXPIRED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 
Highly recommended by Winkwoxtm 4 Co 48 Cursom Strect, Mayfair W1 Agents Winxwones & Co, 68, Curscn Strest, Mayfatr, London, W 1 
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eNichys 3 FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of D, MacKenzis Wathine, ESSEX 
$ mating from Halstead. 7 miles from » 20 miles from Chelmsford. ae Milles from London. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
BAYKERS AND SOUTHEY GREEN FARM, SIBLE H HEDINGHAM 
P extending to about 
313 ACRES 


Vacant Pessession on 
Completion, 


























Two Tudor Residences 
containing a wealth of old 
* onk and fully modernised 


Excellent range of farm bulldings 








SOUTHEY GUNEN FARK 


Por Balp & ‘Avotion in twe Lote at the Siete, WOBTGN AND LOR Friday, Jal t 4 aniesa previously seid 
7 Solicitors, Messrs. W. A. suit» MORTON AND LONG, Redhurst, Cols! Hf Golaheter Hout Halen, eh ‘ 
_Awotloneers ; Mesars, BALLS & BALLS, Castle Headingham, KNIGHT, PRANK & EUTLRY. untreated Particulars and Pian Price 1/-. 


ATR Nea SOUTH] EAST " HAMPSHIRE 
SNAKEMORE 1 HOUSE. BOTLEY. = 168 68 ACRES 











south-west. 






arabered | ploamare frounds, 2tennis 
law peouine 
oontchen eae, 2 laren cc 
ABOUT 148 ACRES 
of which 60 acres is in hand. 
Aino 2 cnckours and market garden 





‘tye dirt 
one ’ mile, with ledae.” 










Frail study, pole = gat doors 
bathrooms, Hianen Medien 








Vacant acta ef house and 
ade in hand, 


Yor i Auction at the 


F Tay, duly y ee 












Stablia; Sornier, farm baild- 
(2 tn service occupation), 






Solleitors: Mesre, FRESHFIELDS, 1 
Anotionears : Mesers. RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, 1, Tha Avenue, Southampton, ead Mom oer FRANK ye Tins EY, 20, Ranover Square, W.1. Particulars price 1/- each 


Maytatea77i< 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








“Galleries, Weeder Lendos."" 


NICHOLAS «ranenyr, Pry, Landon 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, WT: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





By direction of The Lord Parmoor 


‘*PARMOOR,”’ FRIETH 


IMPORTANT FIVE DAYS’ SALE OF THE WHOLE OF 
THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 
comprising costly modern and antique furniture, linen, fine porcelain, old allver and plate, old English and Irish glam, the pictures, the library of hooks, care carpets and rugs 
which will be sold by Auction on the promises en July 22 and the four feliowing days. 


‘Dinstrated cataloguce, peice 2/6 each of the Anctloncers : Messrs. NicuoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.t, and Station Road, Reading. 
ty : ‘ 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 


HAMPSHIRE — SUSSEX BORDERS CADLE POOL, NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
(London 45 wiles). f In deligliful surroundings, about 2 miles nortivwect ef the town. 

A Most Attractive RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING aSTATE al COUNTRY te of Character and Charm 
Queen Anne style Residence containing, brielty, lounge hall, § reeeption rooms, good iJ 
domestic offices, 14 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and servants’ acccemnodation. 
a Se ee central heating;.telephone, Stabling, garages and 

fra budding, Le Mano 

cottage. Five other cottages. 


lt ice obi eben Sisal; ip Gna ase 
’ amd plantations (affording godd shooting); arable and pasture land, in al] about 


414 ACRES, FOR SALE PRBEHOLD 
Friday, July 26, 19468 (unless sold privately meanwhile). 


: the Jolut Anetloneers Jaseas ovine & Warzioex, Batate Ofer, 
— by J: e Particalen: Som joint, 2 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent SSR (15 tines) - 


HASLEMERE, SURREY 
Beseptional porition 550 fest up with « lovely view. 
OHOIOE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with a modernised house in 
beautiful condition. Draw- 
ing room!S0 x 2%. library 
3 x 16, Dillards and music 
room. Nine bedrooms, 6 
bathrooms, 


CENTRAL HEATING. — 


MAIN SERVICES. 
LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 


Lovely matured grounds, 
the whole extends to about 


® ACRES 
SONS, LTD., 6, Ai Street, St. Ve WL 
HAMPTON & » 6, Arlington Vames'e, 5.W. (naar oa 


SUSSEX DOWNS, EASTBOURNE 
At foot of Downs, having wide sen views, 


with spacious and well-kept gardens. Three receptien, 5 hed and 1 dressing roonts, 
2 bathrooms; Ags cooker. 


MAIN BERVIORS, DOUBLE GARAGH. STABLING. GREENHOUSE. 
All modern conveniences. . 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply Mears OA EDEN & 00., 24, Cornfield Read, Eastbourne, or HAMPTON AND 
SONS, LT D., 6, Arlington Strest, 8t. James's, 8.W.1 (Regent 6229). (0.49,910) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, B.W.18 "jw. 0081) 


‘Telegrams: “Selanist, Plecy, Londen" 


In convenient and sealuded position tacing seuth. 


BUCKS, FARNHAM COMMON 
“About 8% miles from Slough with tte frequent service of traina to Town. 


POR SALE FREEHOLD, 
ATTRACTIVE OLD 


‘The beautifully ‘ita out 
and exceptional i 


kept gardens ares 
eee tess co yreductt awn, 
Kiteben garden i and orctiard, 
about 3% AORES 
Further,land of about 4 ACRES may be had, 
Pull details from HAMPTON & OK, LTD, £ Arlington Street, St, James's, 5.11 


(48,578) 
SURREY 


. & BEAUTIFUL MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
THREK QABLAS, WEST on ane WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER, 


Actually eijotning and practi sucrounte’ by the famous golf coures, Full south 


view ab pescsaletes 
SR spacious ball 


3, ieee at at 2.30 vats aes 
a gMe a , Lincoln's Ten, woe 
BON8, LTD., 6, Avtington Street, 8.W. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD (843) 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, wa 


CHOBHAM, SURREY 
‘3 miles from Sunningdale Station, 4%, mile from Woking. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


‘Topetier with 22 ACRES of pleasure gardens, grounds, orchard and land. 
FREEHOLD £11,600 as 0 while or £8,500 for house.with 6 a 


BUCKS 
Within sany reach of Londen, 6 wells from Windsor, 
PARTIOULARLY CHARMING OLD ERIGK AND {TILED HOUSE 


Throughout In excellent 


- COMPANIRS’ ELEOTRI- 


CITY, GAS AND WATER. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 8 CABS, 


‘Together with about 3 ACRES of garden and land, laid out In lawna, ornamental and] 
water gardens, productive kitchen garden, eto, 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


_ JAMES HARRIS & SON | 


WINCHESTER Te.: 201 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 
‘Lounge ball, 4 reception roome, 16 bedrooms, 3 bathroom, 

CBNTRAL ERATING, MLECTRIO LIGHT. BSTATE WATER. 


WXOMLLENT GOTTAGR, 
Garages. 8 paddocks, 4 loses boxes. 


0 Acres 
VAGANT POSSESSION anpee 


Partéoulars froma James Hanazs & Sex, Jowty Chentbers, Winchester. 


By order af the Buscuters, 
iN THE ‘THOT VALLEY 


HAMPSHIRE 
4 mlies from Audévor and 10 from: 
A CHARMING COUNTRY DENCE 
datighifully situated in the old-world village of Longparish 
“{ MRADOW LAWN,” LONGQPARIGH | 
Batranee ball, 8 reception, 6 bedrooms, naan, Sa, Conngenys eda, marage, stabling, 


U4 Acres’ 
{Per Gate by Avation, July 28, 1066; with Vacnet Pessccston. 
Peatioaiars 62.) from: Meoma. Surem, Soy & Baasse, 
iow Tuam ase & ove, Abcticsions, Seury Chambon, 
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OSBORN & MERCER 





‘We, ALBEMARLE ST 
PICCADALLY, W1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONRERS INSTITUTES 


Near MAIDENHEAD 
In & secluded pocition closes to « village green and with south 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT NOUGE 
sempletety remedelied and modernised at consider- 
able expense 


‘Three reception rooms 10 bedrooms § bathroonu, 
Main Electricity and Water Central Heating 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages 


Wetainent meaning eget carl 
‘The River Bourne rune thi the grounds, whith 


extend to ABOUT 5% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected by Sole Agents Messrs OSBORN & MERLE 





QUILDFORD 
above 
Sitante in a eve serltion about 208 f eon evel near 


A Delightful XVith Century Farmhouse 
with « wealth of old oxk and in first-rate order 
hall 
Lounge 8 reception Jonas 7 bed and dreasing rooms 


Go ‘a electricity, gas and water Garage for 8 care 


The obarming old gardens have been well maintained and 
there are lawns flower and kitchen gardens orehard ete 


in al] ABOUT 1% AORES 
FOR SALE FREFHOLD WITH EARLY POSSPSYION 
Agents ORBORN & MFRCFR 


8 abt ve (7707) 


3, MOUNT ST, 
LONDON W1 








CUMBERLAND 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL WAST WATER AREA OF 
THE LAk& DISTRICT 


‘The remaining portions of the 


(TON HALL ESTATE 
comprising — 

THREE CAPITAL FARMS 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
SEVERAL COTTAGES 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND 
AND ACCOMMODATION LAND 


About 2% miles of Salmon and Trout Fishi 
* rele fog ely ms! 


‘The whole extending to about 
926 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in 21 Lots at 
THE PARISH HALL DRIGG 
on TUESDAY, 30 JULY, 1946 at 2230p m 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty) 


Solicitos MESSRS ERNEST G SOOTT & CO 
812 Broad Street Ayenue Blomfield Street EC & 
Anctloncers MESSRS O8S0EN & MERUER 
8b Albemarle Street London W1 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 
Beautful igi p ntun ovsrlock ng the Hamble Ruver with gl rox uninterr spted mows across the Solent to the lale f Wight 















Tong river frirtag close t hent 





Attractive Residence of (heractr 
with Georgiu featuna Entrance and 
1 ner halls irexpthr rx: aw 12 bed 
rems 4 bathrxrs Mah 1 trielty 
and water centra heating Garages 
Flt Two ttags | Sriell farnery 
Miturnd gard tu ani grounds in all 
al ut 16% ACRES 





RalPu Pay 


sol Ag ite & Waxt kh 
3M mtStrei Wi 





F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVTI LE HOUSE 40 PICCADILLY W1 








SURAEY (under 25 mites from Town) 
OMe elite Tae wanted och tt Ps 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOVER 
with 8 reception rooms 7 bedrooms bathroom 
Corpanics clesiris light, gas and water 


Large garden but this has juring 
war end wil have to be Temas OF 


PRICE FREZHOLD 65,780 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 
Inspected by Role Agenta Mesars OSRORN 4 MERCER 

(7710) 
A Lovely Old Tudor House in Glos. 
OOMPLETELY 
melas ope, OY is FIRsT 
missiite gua sammers cease nabs (malas evall- 
PR lag 
ne Outbuildings 
vereatl garden orchards, , Goodland and pasture 
ABOUT » ACRES 


FOR GALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Inspected and recomn ended by OBBORN & MERCRR 
as above 









BERKS—OXON SORDERS 





Li 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF GREAT 
U WISTORICAL INTEREST Bkilfully adapted 
ar lm dernieed Great hall with mi etrel s gal 


Lageeae Tete ty 
nt mM 
4 ‘LL worl 






B reo 

Main 
Fi 

RABOUT 7 AGNES 





fiat Two sottages 
trea wall d pardine orchard in al 


REASONABLE PRICK ACCEPTED FOR QUICK 
SALE 


Kaur Pay & ‘Laruok asal y 








AN EARLY 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
the T pper Thames 
Approsched ty ete 200 


(all large), 6 
2 bath Rtaff 
ters’ bedror ns and fen 






SUFFO! 


bed 


OAST, ON A GOLF COURSE 













CEXTRAI HEATING 


EIECTRICITY AND 
POWER 





Oak panelied hall 3 nap- 
tion rooms 2 baths 8 bed 
rooms 









Garage outhouses AU main services central 
aegis, | = Th 
al 
4% ACRES walled garden 







FREEHOLD £10000 WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agente F L Muncun & Oo Sackville H um 4 Picoadilly W1 Regent 24681 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 & 
Agente F L Mamcam & Co Sackville Howse 40 Plocadilly Wl it 241 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


ESTER, SUGSHX 
& wiles Geodaned Bet Cnuree © miles 


Yachting ~cmtres at Bosham and lichenor 

















Keneingten 
ores-3 


AT ALL TIMES 












dase and want, 
aming WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE mort avenue joulaiee te Fennel sos ctenated 9 300 feet or 
- sf Cad Sten Ga, oP Sate Gatto Teating Fins i soda So eeely oe Tt a 
ordem ‘nagertber land matakt etl ‘Garmge Cottage Aone Sieec Ret ase by qnvnatio ado 
DOFEDIATE POSSRSSTON VACaxT ox salahn be oid with pastes aly about greece von eee 
PREBHOLD e5,000 PRERHOLD ONLY 87,400 —. , ey 






so ae 
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w= GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(4 lines) 
28, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


AN UNIQUE LITTLE PROPERTY OF 22 ACRES 
Half-hour of London, yet amidet perfectly rural surroundings. . 
Pg pes Guxuricusly fitted and 


appointed at total pre- ‘THE CROSSWAYS, COBHAM 
war cost of ever £20,000. — 

















= 

FT Ala 

SALES BY AUCTION on JULY 24 at 2.30. p.m. ; 
at The London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Strect, E.C.4. 












‘as ida “aia Modern House in delightful setting and perfect sectusion, containing 7 bed, £ dressing, 
Beg and roming, 3 3 bath, 8 reception, Main electricity and water. Gamage, stebling, OOTTAGE. 
Alt . 
AU inaina, | 80 radiator, Gardens and paddock. @ ACRES. 
oe | 
baeing om horn fos UPLANDS, FARNHAM 

Fopemn and ofcer, Favourite Tilford district. Well-sppointed Country House In exeellent onder, oseupy- 
Garage, 3 Inkes, meadow lug fine position and containing 9 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, billiards. Matn services, 

‘and woodland, Garages, stabling. PAIR OF COTTAQES. 10 AORES. For Sale in two Lots, 







Recommended by GEORGE TaoLlorg & Soni Mount Sti London, W.1. 
y (Gros, 1603). ” sa (2021) Particulars from the Auctioneers : Guokum TauLLore & BONS, 25, Mount Btreet, W.1. 


TOTTENHAM COURT AD., W.! 


—— MAPLE & Co., Lr. ply 


By direction of H. M. Caldwell, Keq. 















MID-SUSSEX 
tn beaut ul diatcict, Sime oles of Susses Downs. 8 miles 


ry? Heath, tain services to Vi 
minutes’ journey, and under 50 miles from Town, 


PAYNESFIELD, 













ALBOURNE, NR. HAYWARDS 
NEATH 









A delightful property ideal for hunting box, Accommo- 
dation: Large hall, lounge, drawing and dining roomm 
Ubrary, maids’ sitting room, 9 bedruonw, 3 bathrooms. 
Klectele light (own plant), Companies’ gas and water. 
Radiators, ete, Two garagy. tabling for 6. Two 
cottages. Fine barn, ete. 
Delightful matured, shady garden, fine old trees, lawna, etc, 
and four enclosures in all about 30 ACRES. 


‘Te be Seld by Auction during August unless sold 
privatety beforehand. 


Juint Auctioneers: Messrs, LANNIsTER & Co., Haywards Heath, or MaPLe & Co., Lep., as above (Tel: Regent 4685) 


goa CYRIL, JONES — 






















A PERFECT RIVERSIDE COTTAGE BERKS 
. ‘ icail Vaxsicy vesddoeioe tn puaee conaoe bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
PAA comry modern contenieny: 8 reception rum, modera offices, Garago and stabling, Matured grounds of 1 sar, 
5 Tecroceet ¥ with basins). . PREEMOLD POR SALE WiTtH POSSESSION 
: eaters e having oak ‘pane Agent ; Crat Jonze, F.A.1, F.V.A., Estate Howe, Maldonhesd. 
elled walle. Oak floors, 


COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS 
Garage for 2. Lovel: : On @ southorn slope, 

mi weres” with é Superbly situated small country residence, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 8 reception 
rooms, Cottage. Central heat. Double » Stabling. & acres, 
Hard tennis court, Vinery. Hoautifully appointed throughoat. 

ATTRACTIVE PRICE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 









260 ft. river frontage with Owner's Agent : Crum: Joxzs, F.A.],, F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. 
‘boat house having pavilion anne 
ae BOURNE END, BUCKS 
Companies’ services, Fronting the River Thames and with views over open commons to Winter Hill, 





An attractive modern riverside home. 6 bathroom, 3 reco} 
Fooma, Garage for 2. Bhady garden lawns to eed edge. Companies’ sortie. 
Designed fur easy wu; 


POR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AUGUST £9, 1948 
Auettoneer : CYRIL Jonas, F.A.1., F.V.A., Ratate Howse, 1 






PREEHOLD £10,600 
Hole Agent : CYRIL Joss, P.A.1,, F.V.A., Eatate House, Maidenhead. 












"TRESIDDER & CO..77,South Audley St., W.1 


_Groavenor 2461 Telegrams : ‘’Cornishmen, London.” 


65 ACHES 
SOMERSET. Lovely country 8 miles Yeovil. Superior Yarmhouse, modernised, 
& bedrooms, bath., reerption. Klectric Gravitation water (main expected 
shortly), Garage, atabling, farm buildings, including cowshed for 12, etc. land 
mostly pesture, some aral fe, and few acres wood. Would seli with live and deed 
stock, eto,—TREBIDDER & (O., 77, South Audiey Street, W.1._ (31700) 





— SANDERS’ ord 


MARKET PLAGE, SIDMOUTH. 


_ BAST DEVON 
1 mile old Market Town, 4 miler soa. 































i. , Senond cottage and 
‘TaRUDDER & Co., 77, South Andiey 
FRONTAGE TO BEAUTIFUL REACH OF THE THAMES 

AIGENHRAD jnet over mile station. Charming Riverside Residence in 
aes Three f vf tedrooma. At yon sos 
Grace anceuinee with pescualon Eepeernber TEBSLDDEN & CO. 
17, Wouth Audley Htreet, W.1. ) 7 
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"LoNoOn wr _ CURTIS & HENSON =" 


PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE IN RURAL SUFFOLK 








Withios onsy reach of Weedbridge, Troeive miles from Ipewioh, 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS 
PERFECT PERIOD ARCHITECTURE Park-like surroundings 


UNIQUE SITUATION FOR USE 48 A 
SCHOOL O% OTHER INSTITUTION, 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


Oak pantiling. Antique fireplaces. Modern- 

iaed. and well-equipped 19 bedroome, 6 

bathrooms, halls, ¢ reorption rooms, fine 
Dillards room. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATRE 


SUPPLY. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MODERATE 


Personally inspected by the Owner's 
Agents : Cuatis & Hansoy, as above, 


Outbuildings with enclosed conrtyard. 
Garages with flat over, Stabling, 









reaver 2898 TURNER LORD & RANSOM _ retro. 


aoe 127. MOUNT ST.. LONDON. W.1 


By dicoction of The Rt, Hon, Lord Fairhaven. PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND 
One of the best equipped and maintained Lesser Estates in Surrey! BUCKS BORDERS 


PARK CLOSE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 300 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills, Betwoon Berkhamsted and Chesham, 1 hour London, 


Adtoining and with beautiful views over Windser (reat Perk An Old-World =; 
BLACK snd WHITE 






















Fight priucipal bed and dressing rooms In suites, 5 seoundary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 
Servants’ room, 4 reevption rooma, halla, cloak rooms, modern domestic offines. FARMHOUSE 
MAIN WATER, KLECTRICITY AND DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING, Eiely “on ones, oo 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, Stream, tennis lawns, wooded alsdes, swimming pool, prises : 
pergola, walled kitchen garden, in all 28 AORES. 3 RECEPTION, 7 BED- 
Garages for 4 or 0 cara, Chauffeurs’ quarters. Laundry premises with staff rooms, Lelia hthhoowk 
Fine blook of POLO PONY STABLING, Hack stables, grooms’ rooms. Cottage MAAS earn i pient 
residence. Other cottages, Lodge. edb ganas. wire - 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY AUCTION SING, 
in Hoptember next (ufiless previously disposed of by private contract). QED-WORLD GARDENS 
Auctioncers : awe LORD & RANHON, Btreet, London, W.1, 
Tad’ Men. Brownus a Sox, f) King Parade, Onmbrider 2 ACRES FREEHOLD Just In the Market for Sale 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Mstablished 1783 
wneaeje/7 AUCTIONKERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTA. “Farebrether, Londen" 


24. FLEET STREET, .LONDON. E.C.4 


CAMBERLEY 
abet 6 ails Siow town cn St Southern aspect. 
‘ 8) toate 

















AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 





Well-timbered grounds with lawns, teanle 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAPF 


ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECKPTION 
ROOMK. 





court and extensive kitchen garden, in all about 









6 ACRES 


MaIN SHRVICHS. 


a 
TWO BUNGALOWS. 





FREEHOLD £9,500 
(subject to cuntract). 









GARAGE AND STABLING. 







KENT & SUSSEX BORDERS 


400 fi. up. degen ers, fn ke An hour from London. On 


WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
room with folding doors } dining 


wm buikiings. Stables with accommodation over. 
Mala servisos 
IN -ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 
@OR SALE FREEHOLD 


View by appointment, No Agente. 
‘Full particulars from the Solicitors 


sensors. enasenun & OAELEY, 46 GAREY UreET, LmOOLN'S iN, W.O.8. 
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28, MOUNT 8T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.i 


LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 
; Deane! ceo Sere 40 miles 


fain Agenta: Witson & CO., 23, poh Street, Wal. 
LONBON 
CAMBRIDOE 


R. 
By direction of the owner, 
‘Overloobing the nea in the most select part. 
LOwasTorT 


“SRIAR CLYFFR'’ 
TT MAGN rtORNT MARINE neslounes. 
iz out Gane, 


pedera vanalting. Reoarby 
Prosi aks ‘acnes. Vaca POSSEASI ni pro 
Meows, GREENLAND HOUCHEN & Co., 16, Bank 
Street, Norwich, 
Auction in Angut at Norwich. 
By direction of Mrs. Seuriock. 
ins LOVELY SUFFOLK FISHING VILLAGE 
Southwold 1 mile, 
“THE WILDERNESS," WALEERSWICK 


Anonrrecr, SESIaNED AEBIDENCE. 7 bed- 

rooms, hath, reception roums. — Gi st _ 

VACANT FONRERGION. Nolicttora: PanrRipes & 

Bury Bt, Edmunds, Ane at ipewich, July 20, 108 rot 
al bm. 





Further particular of any ot the above. upon application to Mowrs, R. C. KNIGHT & SON! 
Trosvenor 3381); Market Piace, Htowmarket 


Lamdon, W.1 (Tel, 


TELEPHONES : 
SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
OXTED 
RRIGATE 


SEVENOAKS 
Convenient for Town and Station, 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE known 
SHENDRA," Hitchen Hatch Lane, Sevenoaks 
‘aeate court. 

‘uotion at Seveenaia 
Weary aay at iene Baie by Auction wt bea 
CARD 


Mbustrated particulsre from: IRBETT, MOSELY, 
AND 00. igs, High ema ke ‘Kent (Toa, ‘2n67/0), 
(Tal. 468) und ad Hecht aaihein 


Kent, 
a are ge 


STOKE POGES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
{in beautiful ae rural surroundings within 38 miles of London, 4 mee Gerrerde Cros, 


mites Slough (bus stop opporiie entrance 
WEXHAM SPRINGS 


WELL-DEBIQNED, EXOEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED ans 
COMFORTABLE COUNTRY hous 


rooms, 1 
rooms 
lavatory 
‘rooms, 


prion Preano.e Powenion 
se wend Bs wa poo fi 


” - - pegreey. ews 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & co. 


AN ABSOLUTE BARGAIN 
700 ft. blah above Reigate sijeining National Teast Land; 
T weve 
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WILSON & CO. von 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE LOVELY oe LEMOD HOUSE 
Lovely pert of Wiltshire, £00 ft. ap. Glorious views. 


Agents: Wusox & Co,, 23, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


C. KNIGHT & SONS 


By direction of tha Exsoutors of Mre. EK. M. Devise, deceased, 
NORTH NORFOLK 
In 6 famous Bird Sanctuary ares. 
‘THE OLD CUSTOM HOUGE, CLEY 
FASCINATING oLD MOUSE with lovely old ¢ 
white wood panelling, 


| ida * pon rom 


ESSEX.SUFFOLK BORDERS 
LOVELY SMALL TUDOR RESIDENOS. 5 bed. 
Much Dosuunal ood eke a] raniens, % ACRE. 

VACANT POSSESSION. 


FREEHOLD £5,750. 


NEAR THE SUFFOLK COAST 
DMG bedroom, 2 ta PEGRGIAN | pany, REeeNce: 
room, 
tages. Garage. Gants vi ate fond gan . Monee. 
VACANT fosciaaioa 


FREEHOLD 66,500. 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 


8 reception roo! cay. 
ctr ote, « ‘ACRES. VACA 
TON, ee TORIC AND DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR 
tors : MANOR MOUSE. 7 bedrooms, e reception pen 


M aig ety & Regve, 74, 0 Close, Hi 
amie Meee cuttagen, Farm butlldhn ee 


Auctlon Bepeenibor 7 7 at Norwich. Finerese land, VACANT POSSESSION. 
U; Kin Norwich (Tel. 242K, two tines) Half Mom Street, 
Tay SB 1 Gulden Btroots Cambridge (Tet: BAEBS/aI. 


“a 
reception rvonis. NACANT 
Solioitors : syooxa Jacnsox Iimaup & KING, 2, Ol 
Burlington Street, WL. 
Auction July 2b, 1946, at Norwich, 
By direction of Mre, B. J. Bidwell-Wateon, 
NORTH NORFOLK 


In the favoured King’s Lynn Area, 
CHURCH CLOGS, BURNHAN Sieae 


Reon PERIOD MOUSE. 
room, bathroom, 3 ns. Main slectricit 





Fosse 


(Tel. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
ABIGATE, SURREY 


EMINENTLY GUITABLE FOR AESIDENTIAL 
1 ‘purposes. 


or Institutions! 
yada, beattitl oouniry on the owas. 


A.P. R. NICOLLE, ras 


62, FLHET STREET, TORQUAY 
SOUTH DEVON 


ot CHARACTER ae eee 


emg vm 


4 reception 


sod 
oy basins, 3 oath: 
main 


eteetet 


Seay at +10 bedrooms, 


fe rs ooo 
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wee JOHN D. WOOD & CO. ing 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE. LONDON, W.1 





POR GALE PRIVATELY 


‘The exceptionally attractive Residential, Agricultural and Sporting 


ESTATE OF ORCHIL 
Porth 18 miles, Stirling 13 wiles, Crieff 6 miles. 


‘The Residence stands in wooded palicies and is approached | 
by 2 drives and pa 4 fecention, 6 principal and 5 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, moda- 
tion and domestic offices, Bete tooker, main etre 
light power, contral hs Garage for 5 cars. 
mn. 
Nine saat, cotta Sasa well-let arable farts and & 
ome Farm in proprietor’s occupation. 
Grouse is Ixed hooting. faking. Plantations of 
Tareh, Rees andl ehece pd and hardwood thmber. - 


IN ALL ABOUT 2,000 ACRES. 
RENTAL £1,215 18s. ¢d. 


Further particulars froma CORDIA MackEnkin & Co., W.5., 
75, George Street, and JORN D, Woop & Co., 


eh Berkeley 8 Bausre, London, W.1. 








Unider instructions from Laty Clayton-Kast, J.P. — 


BERKSHIRE 


‘30 sedias from London 


Fine courtyard with 5 garages and 6 looe-boxes, Five. 

roomed groom's cottage; walled garden and gardener's 

cottage. Contarien old grounds with yew hedges. Hmall 
farmers. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
MANSION AND GROUNDS 
Fult particulars from the Sole Agents: Chaps W, 
HrionTen, Keg. ¥.8.1., Chartered Land Agent, Hank 


Chamber, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead, and Joun D. 
Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, London W.1. 


HALL PLACE, HURLEY 


On @ plateau above the Thames between Marlow and 
Henly, TO BE GOLD WITH ABOUT 145 ACRES 
OR UP TO 868 ACRES. This noted Karly Georgian 
Manson In the centre of’ a most. beautiful park approached 
by an oncient) Ume avenwe, Original panelling and 
chin i; Comprohepaively modernised with main 
electricity, water and central heating. Eutrance and atatr- 
caro halls, 18 ground floor rooms, 16 prinelpal bedroom 
aud 7 others, 7 bathroonss. 








7 
Hy direction of the Trustess of the Ht, Hon, the Viscountess St. Cyres, deceased. 


WALHAMPTON HOUSE, LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


situate on the edge of the New Forest, Sarina te Tal Whe oot commanding magnificent wiews af the Solent over ite mon 
A‘BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORICAL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
pletely modernised with ode 1 it and luxuriously ointed mt. Approached by 3 principal 
dives and containing central hall aod magnon wube vf reception rooas. BO ied aia reat rooms, @ balhroots 
complete offices, ete. Companies’ € seers Ih iat and and nest, Modern drainage. Central heating, The paniene and groundn 
are of exeeptional beauty. Htchen garden. Stabling and orchard. Home farm. Snook Farm. 
* peveral cottage and smaller houses. 


FOR SALE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MANSION, GROUNDS, AND 
SOME COTTAGES 


Further particulars of the Joint. Bole Auenta, RAaw.ance & SQUAREY, Land Agents, Sallabury, or JOHN PD. Woon & Co,, 
4, Kerkeley Kquare, 1 Tandon, = 








ONE OF ENGLAND’S MEDIEVAL HOMES OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
AND ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN DORSET 


4ETH-CENTURY MANSION OF RARE ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 


Carefully rontored and modernised, and containing halls, banqueting hall, library, drawing room, green room, and dining 
room. 10 principal hedrooms fnelndii poner suite, 9 bathrooms and secondary accommodation, complete and modern 
domestic offices, rte. Muin electric Il collent. water "Bete Central heating, Stabling, marage, kenncin, 

Six b Thenatiful’ pe pleasure, fruit and iiehes ene Farm with farmhouse und buildings. Two ‘nile 





whole property extends ABOUT EEO AOR ancl te for Kale with Vacant Fosestcn of the Residential Portion, 
} The re ie Farm being let, but Dut pomsoesion n could be had if required. 


Further particulars of the Agenta: JoHw D, Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,007) 








By order of the Trustess of the lata H, C, Combe, Bog. 
SURREY 

IN ALL ABOUT 237 ACRES 
Adeally sttuated for good development with unrivalied sites 


VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND 
GROUNDS. 


London 18 miles, Keher 5, and Guildford 0 miles. Celebrated 
az ome of the finest sxamples of Landscape Gardening 


THE IMPORTANT AND NOTED 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, PAIN'S ant. 
COBHAM 


Lovely 18th-century Residence in unique position, Pive 
Feeeption, ballroom, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, mdern services, ample offices, Stable and garages, 
‘Home farm. Five cottages, Kitchen gardens, charming 
@ounds. Bounded by the River Mole. Bbautiful park. 
Lake of 15 ncres, Valuable woods, : 


FREEHOLD. For Hale privately (or by Auction later) 

an a whole or the Besldence with a smaller aca. 

Particulars and plans from Land Agenta: StRUTT & PARKER, 

48, Russell Square, W.C.1; Auctioneers: JOHN D. Wood 
AkD CO., 23, Herkeley Square, W.1, 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX & SONS aruotr amor alot 


WILLIAM FOX, F.M.1., Belle 
&. STODDART FOS, Pest. LAND AckNTS 8 
BOUR ‘eek {PTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, B.AsL.Pude 


HW. INBLEY-FOX, 
WEST SUSSEX 


nareonting fe Y Gee ofS ree Bae eee rs 3 wiles from Storrington, 4 wiles from Pulborough Station, with excsliont train services to London. 
GREATHAM MANOR 
near Pulborough. 








By onder of Raors, H.W. Rydon derensed. 


ACCOMMODATION : .  bachrat dressing roomy, 2 bath: THE CHARMING GROUNDS include: 








rroepiian 5 usue! offen, ENTRANCE 
RODdK, AND COTTAGES Ht a rm, Stabling and good WALLED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS 
wwatoutldlngs, together with PADDOCK that extend to the River Arun 
MAIN WATER. BLKCTRICITY FROM PLANT. the whole comprisiug about 
RFFICIRNT DRAINAGE. 14 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, on 
TUESDAY, 27th AUGUST 1946, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 
Sulicltors : Mussrs. ROBBING, OLI' Strand, London, W.C.z, 
Anoctloncers ; Fox & howe 7, ratsea ae, helgitom "gel Hove 2277/7270. 
HAMPSHIRE CHILWORTH, HAMPSHIRE 
In the heart nf the beautiful New Forest. About 8 miles from Southampton and Homary and within W miles of Winchester, 
. With exositent sporting and social facilities A UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE of CHARACTER, In a delighttul estting 
Krected some 11 * 
to the design of » leading 3 eto sone cake A 
architect, wel plan - parti ja _Hioskroan 
and possesacs inany pleas- nD ABAGK. 
ing constructional refine- ry ‘ompany en ai light, 
Lome 'The internal decora- gas and water. Modern 
is are rich and tasteful cesspool drainagr. 
throughout. On high ground end ‘cunt: 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathruon, manding extensive Tiews bef 
Ronee halls 3 foceution fd, the Renkdenes oreuples 
and pimtbulldings, Two a 8 Charing, wood! ital nc 
dou bie wist rages and po figs unde pies 
‘A short distance from the Fenide erent tn the ow — entrance aatvecieas . Price for thie Long-Leasehold Property 
‘The gardens and grounda which ae malnly devoted to Pies extend to about £7,000 
ool ACANT Poasa! 
PRIOR £12,000 FRERHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION hagas een 
For Li: to: Fox & som 2/8, Gibbs Road, Above Southan Particulare from the Mole Agouta; Fox 4 Nowr, 2/3, Gibbe Koad, Above Bar, 
mreaien ove I on BOOS. as — Southampton, “Tel, Non sod Mowe Abve Har 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCES ON THE SHORES ON POOLE HARBOUR 


SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Perfectly situated facing the bewutiful Povle Barwon sie posseesing eatremely valuable and highly important frontage to the water. 5 miles from Bournemouth and the historic town of Poole. 
The magnificently situated Freehold 5 : : Bs 
Marine Residence 
“NORTH HAVEN POINT"’ 


8 hed dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
roomés sompiete domestic offices, Aino 



















‘Three particularly fi _ Butlding Sites adjoining (all with 
arbour id uninterrupted views), and opposite 
&Y, ACRES ctremy waa woluatie Leeee eceshokd fulidine nd. 


VACANT POSSESSION on completion of the purchase. 


To be fold by Auction st Bt. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Rosd, , Bournemouth, on July $1, 1046, at 8 p.m. 
Kolloltors : Messrs, VaNDERCOM, BTaWToN & Co,, 35, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar Bquare, London, #.W.1. 
Anctloneers ; Measrs. Fox & Sons, 44-68, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


puerta Bey Aner De Ores, Bor. WEST SUSSEX COAST 
__ BEAUTIFUL BITUATION WITH PRIVATE PORESHORE RIGHTS 

CRAIGWEIL MANOR ° 
AROUT 2 MILES WEST OF BOGNOR REGIS. 


4 secluded H the 
” Are se. Sroniage) and appramchad ty ariee. 
hall, 3 reorption rooms, loggis and sun room. 9 bed 


ue room, 3 bathrooms. meseeng, i 
Annexe which can wit 

opie dantly of eg nd 

ee Fag iy isoded erteoe ana go grounds ey 


IN ALL ABOUT 84, ACRES 
(additional lend If required) 
POR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Joint Bole Agents : Messrs. Fox & Gos, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel: Hove $277. Memes. Kurext, Fainx & RUiay, 90, Ranover Square, W.1. Tel,: Mayfair 5771. 


. 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH . i 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, ; 6300. (Five Lines) ( - OFFICES) 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1480 
“Rotate, Harrods, Londen’ 


SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 


Standing high in @ fold af tho Downe facing south and 
enjoying panoramic vices surrounding country end 
= ‘he coastline down ae fer ee Foriiend, 


GLORIOUS NORTH DEVON c3 


1940 


S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Moss : 
and Hae! 


KENT, NEAR CANTERBURY c.3 


Amidet beautiful unspoilt country, conconient to a village, | CHARMING 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
between Barnstaple end Tiverton, 


Approuched through fine Tudur gateway. 





SUBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
Four reception, 7 bedroumn, 2 bathroumn, maln water aut 


vlectricity. Garage, stabling. Gardena of wbout 242 acres. 
Paddook 6% acres, * 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 


VAOANT PORSKSHLON, 


WakKODH LtD,, 34-36, Hane Crescont, Kulobtebridse, SW. 
(Tel. Kensington 1400. ‘Bztn. Nov.) 





A FAVOURITE PART OF ESSEX c.4 
About U miles frum a main line station. 





+h 
GENUINE ISTH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Inolerniaed remurdlent of cost and retaining all its orlginal 
foutures, Large Joungr, 2 uther reception rooms, 6 bed 
aud dresing rooine 2 bathroom, complete offices, Klec- 
trie light, centra] heating, main water, modern drainage. 
Qarage fur 4 can. Large barn or playroom, Other usefn 
outhuildings,  Heautiful genunda, undulating lawns, 
kitchen garden, pasture land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 


For Sale with Eurly Possession 


nk dt trong Promenade by Hamzopen l2v. 
Crenoents Wal. (Tak Kens, 2400, Rtn. 800.3 


NORTH DEVON, WHERE 
TAW AND TORRIDGE MEET 
SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Occupying @ utique position and commanding extensire 
views af the river and countryside. 


Ins] 
4 








c.2 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 8 roceptium, 7 beds,, bathroom, vlestric light, garage, 

2 cars, weful outhulldings, matured gardona and grounds, 

with ornamental shrabe, fruit. trees, veactnble garden, 
In alt neatly 


2 ACRES. PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Recommended by Harkops Lrp., 34-36, Harn Cresent, 
N.W.J. (Tol: Kensington 1400. atx, 307.) 


CHISLEHURST c5 
Wellaevoded situation, wet within cary reach of station am 


Ground fiong, 3 reception roonw, Bix bedrooms, dressing 
roonl, batbroon, electric light and nadern conveniences, 
Capital outbuildings, matured garden vith orshant, 





imaddook, In all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Hakkons bp, 84-86, Hans Creacont, &.W.1. (Tel: 
Kensington 1490, Btn, 807.) 
SUFFOLK c4 


Havourite Woodbridge district. 





MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


fu Queen Anne style, Four reception, 6 beil,, 2 bath,, main 
verviees, central heating, garage, channing warden, lawn, 
orhamental trees, herbaceous borders, etc, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD. 34-36, Hans Crescent, Kulghtebridge, 
B.W,1 (Tel: Kensington 1400, Extn, 828) or Mestre. 
‘W. Luvene & Son, F.A.1., Orpington, Kent. 





ON THE SPUR OF THE c4 
HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


beautiful 





‘Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water, 
vleotzfcity, contrat beating, wash besins in bedrooms, 
Garage, Outbuildings. GARDRNS AND GROUNDS. 
ABOUT 2 AGRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 
Additional 6 sera adjoining, together with cotenge. 

can be had for a further £3,500. 
Hannups 12D. 04-96, Haus COreseent, 8.W.1. (Tel: 
Kenetapton 1400. Betn, 800.) 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


with entrance hall, 3 lazge reception rooms, 7 bed and 

dresing roome, bathroom, complete offices. Electric 

Ught, Co.'s water, partial contra} heating, gas. Telephone. 
Garage for % cars. Other neefu! outbuildings. 


ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawse, herbaceous borders, paddock, kitchan gardez. 


| IN ALL 3 ACRES. £8000 FREEHOLD 


Tone 1490. Ba 806). 


Etaaoreecent, Wai. 


FASCINATING OLD GHARACTER 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 lagge reeption, 8 to 10 bed and dresdng, bathroom, 
emnplets offers, Cols water and electric light. 


Central beating. Bungalow, garage, uneful outhulldings. 
Tnexpensive grounds, tonnin and other lawns, walled 
Kitchen garden, paddock. 


Inall10 ACRES ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Hakxopr LTy., 34- Ham Crane Koightaurtdes, 
NW.1, (Tel. > Rensington 1490, Hetn, #06. 


THE WILLOWS, cf 
ESPLANADE, FRINTON-ON-SEA 


SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, FLATS OR AIMILAR 
PURPOSES 
Superb position on the sea front, flee minutes from the (olf 
"ch ‘and tonils courts: 





es Leia 
A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 





IN ALL OVER 2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Yor Gale by Auction on WEDNEMDAY, JULY 24; 194 
see uorE FRINTON, at'3 Shoes 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2691) 


BONS 


ae a unk — Mteatien facing over ‘the Halent, 
beartital views of Comes Harbour 

Anchorage, flat’ 

Fiber, Yecntt the Bampebire Conets and a 


avery ‘wong f Anvil & GOH sone, c reread. 


Will Bell by Auct! LW. on 
WEDNESDAY, | tneveT Ts mL 


1a 
commanding and’ attract EHOLD 
RRBIDENTIAL | AND AGRICULTURAL 


, together 
with the farm, com; ex Seeilent of 
dutidings, pring of sctlfedetached 


pn 
cultural ate the whole extending 


to 

70 Aonas, VACANT 
PORSREAION of Dractlen ly the whale catate, 
Houlara mnay he obtained of the Hollel- 

toe naan TUNBRIOQE & (0. 115, Pe ata 
Row, Birmingham 3, of with order to view, af 
the Auctioneers, a a offers, Princes 


fae ae a Sack" Ghaan, 


contly FUBNITURY AY rst EFFECTS 
Including choice wi intad bedroom fur- 
aiprendale, Tiahngany. and other 
irs, netteca, 





Ae 7 


rpets, Persian 
gered chine and cee curtains, ete., whieh 


premio on TUBRDAY rubs a ana nd 
AUBADAY, Cent o 


6, 7 a 1946. 
astro ath pp ae 
flor Den and Bui 


ALE 
ara Reakicntlal Kata 
a LIANBOVE BOvERY 
RMARTHENGH 


rf 1] ta 

pe ph aca reararo. ae 
p Rodden 3 (3 yee. 7 bed, 2 hath), 

timbered ‘pounds, ii md sn tabling, m ‘malin 


ary daub ieee teed 
nanificent. 
Towy valey. at ACANT. FORROSION of . 


home farm, Auction Sale, July 26 (if not sold 
Defeat. ™pariiculan from 


B. J. 
Abbey Terraces. Liandil 
or: M, JONES 


Baq., Sollaitor, Liandovery, Camm. 
TO LET 


To Let Furnished. Part of modernteed 
Tador Howse, 4 bedrooms, lounge, din} 
gin s used Offices; all maton; wot 


P. ‘Two Fis 
UP rn Fits, § ad roots (text 
a mrain ying Three Arr ier 


aliminate the and itoaie of of 
domestic work const 
15 BELE-CONTAINED PLAvS ie ina Manion 
ee 
Lt é ive Flata will con- 
and bat 


ie 





Squash court, ctabling fe 10, 
; c ¥ 


under accom 
pre fat. Coarse in om Eounds. Golf 
ase, Magnifteent dining toum and cub 
and their 
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WOOLLEY: 


CLASSIFIED 


1946 


& WALLIS 


and st RINGWOOD 
& ROMBEY 


BROOK 


Im the heart of the New Forest. 


THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE 


Comprising « boautifully timbered island site in the forest with about 


1S? ACRES 


A well-built Family Residence with gardens and outbulldings. 


SIX COTTAGES, 


To be offered for GALE BY AUCTION at an early date. 


Particulars in due conrse from RAYMOND K, FARARSON, Solicitor, Bkhegnens, Lincs, of from 
the Auctioneers, WOOLLEY & WALLIM, as above 





PROPERTIES 


Bt por Mae, (Alda, 8 ines.) Bow foo 1/6. 


WANTED 


FOR SALE 








ANYWHERE IN a0oD HUNT: 
COUNTRY PREFERRED. Roque, 


Unfurnished  Petice “Conny | Hs oeetial Sh ‘ery 
Inolated pe Jon, Hele How 302. 








bedroom 
Canorr apptoximately 20 “20 miles radius. 
eit offered for (oun’ 
ee a’ ‘or Villa, 3-4 bed: aarage, clertr! 
Preferably wich seme innd or 
. Bt, Ioan Road, 


Fo ‘Miachede aan, T 
lvath, Cardiff, 


Legeteta maar 20, 30 MILES AND 
eT. Lani. wranted, | te 

a rs aREY of pelle 200 acres or more, 

ine tudiny mood agricu}tnral land A 
dent \ catate Julaht ho nuitablc,—Hox 368, 
, SUSERX OF HAM re. 
House meni to rent, rt 
ey Hs Up 
in v 











# to 10 bed 
to £200 p.a. inclusive 
INCHESTER NE 
Widow of senior officer would like to 

rent part of County F House, unfurnished ; netf- 









cmmtained.—Hox # 


FOR SALE _ 
BeLrcneyiine Charming small coun- 
try Reslden a splendid position 
7 multe from: Tedford, 1 tate #tom Lk 
main line station, standing in 2 
ground. Trick and white 
thatched roof, hall, 


sitting rooms, Kttekenette, 4 
room, main clectricity and 
east arage, pramer howe, 





with 
and 


water, senile tank 
lawns, rose- 
Avie "Pasco, Het ns 
py RACOOK, ord 
ae ee Aucen A Anne Vi Viliage Howe 
with wound rdenk for ale by 
Auction during hy. Tonyentent prsiticn 
between Newbury and Reailng. 7+ 
Z bathe, S recention| Bietiiciey. central 
heating, Main water and drainage Garages 
for 8. Vacant possesal A. W. Neate axp 
Sona, Ratate ‘Agentn, bury. 
BUCKS: Suitabeo Hiding school or Private 
‘Stables and dwelling huuse, tfully 
situated in the Chalfonts. 23 miles London, 
converted from unieinal 17x 17th-centi barn: 
H », 3 bedrooms, 2 bat 
looss-boxrs, soln ing. aed tnntetved 
tele ‘barn, valuable cherr: 
ved Chinese garden, In me 
Farther grazing available, , 
tmmediate Dosseasion, inchuding fern, 


ertains, saree, arpeta, light fittin ‘tinge, ste eT A 


Sataonte. ta mm, Wee 
cere ees 55 ties of 


and 44 miles 








LL & BONt, 
mal he ee 


Hall, fae modi 
Penn pel f shar waning fn ‘aod 
drewain .L 
enon, wabling ang gan eerie Bast 





ING. At the fot ” of Boxhill 
Attractive freehold Country Residence 
containing § bed, 2 bath, 4 ree, rooins, 


Rarage 
premises, chauffeur’s enttage and ruttnatiainge, 
Hrtkince ox extn lito apo act acree, 
ero id me 5 a ot 

A 
and grounds mi com io. nt Mee iY, 

Hin 6 Strest, Tralkifords « sea a Farnham. 

FAREHAM. ity Eos m with 
acres, House, 1 ern, af edroans, 3 
bhathrooma, $ Tonetion, lounge hall, conserva- 
tory. or 4,” outbuildings, Jawan, 
re ikhichon garden, ennine ity ‘send, 
Pedilocies, spinney. In first-rate order. 
‘acant aes £12,500 
& ‘Wyarr, Fareham (Tel: 


HAYWARD SHEATH ole ‘beautinl 





s r y A ty charming, Qountry 
aS atheoeen in main portion, my 
4 bathroom, etc, In old Mone-bullt 


fre ain ‘ Tan bow wor halfimbesed 
cottages, loved ely Rrocnd z, In all BO acres. 


scant poserexton. blog 
ae 


7 

he. Vacant ut possereton 

Remi-detachal House at. 

Four bedroosss, two with bh mad fe 3 fd reeption 
romms, bathroom, kitchen and celinr. Thermo- 
static water heatlug, electric onoker, all main 
services and telephone, £5,000 or near offer. 
Fore Ha Tevirsin, de W. Bovrt, Royal Air 


Nm ROMNEY, Ki iN )» Fas. 
cinating modern detached Residence of 
the seml-bungalow style; 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 





rooms, 2 reception, fom hall, ete.; 
all tiled, jaboursaving mala: 
talned about 1 Zeno, 





iy cltmate; elevation 6.900 i rt 
mat una inbour a Sp nila be pare 
shooting, yi G. Cusrrr 
Gonniss Moye, Tauganyiin, B.A 
\LD-WORLD Freie Magni- 
Seently qupainted architect-bulit 1930 
le-frouted Residence, Quite 
possewsing great charm and 


. Bpecial features ; grote heating, 


» Wc. and closk- 





Scorra, 121, 
Famnes." pita “sain. 





Bargees, Hi, “Attractive 
un Residence in peetty rural setti: 
School, Nuraing Home, ete, Come 


papa ye bathrooms, promaa 
offices. capa include 


apt, marage, 
over 6 
~y te poe ainon & oTcaLy, “Soa 


AGENTS 
BERR s Sa] ARAN ADIOTRING, Town 


all typre,— 
Marnn & Poux, $3, 


renee Pare, ing 
(Tel. 8878). Alsd nt Caversham and Woking- 
m. 


COTEWOLDS. Alo WEEKES, OXON and 
WILTS,—Hopne & UnaMpEns, The Land 
and Estate Agenta, Cirencester (Tel. 68), 
Waringdon (Tel. 2119) 
Con a Nance ae FAL, of Gray: 
, Kent, apcelalst Sais, Sur 
and Set ts Texleybeati a8, 
BD COUNTIES, 
Releetod Lists ‘of PR CPERTIRS 
og laa é& Co., FAL, Exeter 
DEVON snd WHAT DORSET. Owner or 
small and megium-reet Conntr; 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to to commnnieats with Masses. SANDERS, Old 
Hidinouth, who have constant 
Ingen ami a tong waiting lst of applicants, 
Kale, No = eae 
SOneET snd NEW FOREST.“ Goiiitry 
required for large Buber of bona fide buyem, 
Rdvantageous sale quickly asmured, Details 
a Twerpata & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel, 500), 
and Forndown (Tel, 365), 
BSEX. HNovarat ALIEN & Co., ¥. 
Surveyora and — Vatuers, —— Suburhai 
Country aid Beanie Properties, iarme mall 
Hoklings, ete,, for ankt or wanted,  Ratatr- 
management rnd Brofivatonal work rooctvo the 
perennial attention the principals.—42, 
Wondfora Avenue, lito Hasex (Valontine 
7300); #13, Road, Leigh-on-Hea, 
Eaex' (Leigh 7380 
MENT AND SURREX BORD jg 
BrAcKerT BIT & HONK, 27-20, High 
Tunbrilge Wells (Tel, 1159). 
Laicasr: ICROTEROHIRE and NORTHANTS— 
Houaway, Price & Co, (R. G. 
Lt FAL) A Auctionerrs aud Estate Agen 
arket Harborough (Bat, 1808). 
Ain euseRx. For available ins in 
Me; |-Sustex,—RRADLEY eVavente al, 
Eatats A Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel, 2: 1)” 


GuROPSHIRE Border counties aod ‘Nosth 
sv Jor roaidenoes r Tata, ebe., Witte 
the Printpal ipl penta es Wavanipan anD 
Oway, Lrp., Shrowabur; Tih 2081). 
gouTn AFRICA. 

of all nat for sale, : 

DovaLA WYLDE & Cov, ‘Rtutteietm, Cs 
SUFFOLK A! AED / SABTEER COUNTIES, 
BON, oe Agents, 


Selita IN weQuntRY ADROPER: 


srs ro ere 
(Tel. 2002-8). ‘Rataten, 


rope i all pata of the 
sunny 1 Surveyor, 


Carshalton (Tel: Wall Ceri, 4 lines), 
USCEX, SURREY, PAMPOHIEE snd 
s OMe To bay or sell a Country Estate, 
fouse or Cottage in these counties, consult 
x T. Unvmnwoop &@ 00., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 628), amociated with JOHN 
pore. Oo., Mi, Hanta (Peters- 


USEEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 
Ss Haywards H apectalise 


aris 4 Co, of 


nie solely in thett bandas 
WESTERN GOUNTI NG — 
OuAMBERIAINE:| 
3,1 me Savage, Oban (TAL 6349, 
Cone Scant “POR The waet} 
YORKENIRS. Waa, Hix & 05. Midand 
lara "anes and Ed 




















in 
of 


tH 
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THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK 
iS GOING © 
To BUILD 


Dreaming of a little place of your own? Planning just 
how you'll have the furniture and what colour you'll 
choose for the curtains? Well, now is the time to start 
bringing those ‘castles in the air” down to earth—by 
putting something by cach week in National Savings 
Certificates. 

* Don’t fritter away your Savings. Wait for the big occasion. 
Every 15/- certificate earns you 5/6d. in ten years time 
and this increase is free of Income Tax. 

Easy to buy—Easy to hold—Easy to cash. 


NATIONAL 
Buy and hold SaviNGs 
CERTIFICATES 





€ 





SNOITHW O@S7 JO L3DUVL TWNOILYN FHL 
SGYYMOL d73H TIM G3LSIANI IF AYBAZ 





tee 
enentally practical, The 
frm hcag ecg 
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@ To Be READY— 


@ To BE sTEADY- 


NOW, whilst fresh fruit is plentiful, 
vd the time to get down to chair 
earnest thus lrrbtl vari 
delicious health-giving dishes through- 
out the difficult winter months. Do it 
the Graham Farish Snap Vacuum 
Closure way, with jam jars... . quick 
cheap.... sure, 


26 Sa ee Be 


Rare FARISA CTD .omTs3, ) 
SRISTOL: Perry Read. MANCHESTER : 9 Sevth King Serent 


“No WONDER you don’t feel up to the mark. You come 
home after a hard day and go to bed on « supper that your 
digestion is just too tired to cope with. Your digestion 
should be resting, not working, while you sleep. From now 
on I'm going to give you a cup of Benger’s. Benger's has 
a delicious flavour. It will soothe you, help you to digest 


_ your food and give you a good night's rest. You'll wake up 


feeling frosh and fit. Now do be sensible. You must look 
after your health...” 


Henscheld 


_ Benger’s 
te mall #o that you abesrb the full uatriment of the Milk and Tinned 


without digestive strain. Benger’s, to-day, is as Evaporated 


8 ee At chemists and Milk both b 
. delicious 
Benger's. Try it! 


BENGER'S LTD. HOLMES \.HAPEL, CHESHINE | 
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jensiers, Edinburgh, are one of the leading fashion houses and more . ey are the shop 


window of Scotland itself; the House where tweeds and tartans and jewear for which 


Scotland is famous are fashioned to perfection. Representative is the. suit In : Scotch 


tweed in block check design and the thickly knitted heavy wool box coat illustrated. 
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LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT 


Lady Caroline 1s the younger daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queensberry Her sister, 
Lady Elzabeth, marned the Duke of Northumberland last month 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET | 
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W.C.2, 


Tategrems: Country Life, London! 
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The Editor reminds corves; 
tions requiring a 
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i posi od oad, 5 ee 
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GREEN BELT AND NEW TOWNS 


HILE the great social experiment 
embodied in the New Towns Bill was 
being considered and endorsed by 

Parliament, the London County Council decided 
to submit to the London Joint Advisory 
Committee for Regional Planning their own 
housing and public health committee's views on 
the Abercrombie plan for Greater London, The 
two projects, be it noted—the Green Belt 
roncee of Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Plan and 
the New Towns of the Bill—are interdependent, 
There are more reasons, it is true, for the 
establishment of new towns at a distance from 
London than the desire to preserve a wide 
intervening area of open space and farm land. 
But one of the chief reasons is just that : to stop 
the continuous suburbanisation of the country- 
aide. All planning authorities pay lip-service 
to the principle involved, though the L.C.C.’s 
attitude has been more practically shown, since 
the main proposals of the Abercrombie Plan 
were accepted, by their decision to erect a semi- 
dormitory town at Chessington. Their housing 
committee now attempts to justify this callous 
disregard of paramount principles by saying 
(in effect) that whatever may be | state of 
things ten years hence, the new is will do 
nothing to help with London’s immediate 
housing problems, and that any obligation to 
reserve 2 metropolitan green belt area will 
gravely hamper them as a housing authority 
untesy ‘‘the principle of flexibility" is applied. 
There are many kinds of flexibility, no 
doubt; but the kind which, having accepted 
a doctrine now generally held, proceeds to fly in 
the face of it at the first opportunity, is hardly 
worthy of so dignified a name. What does tiie plea 
mean? That the immediate demands of London 
for housing can be met only by restarting the 
creation of new dormitory suburbs? - Clearly in 
that case the pre-war policy of taking the easiest 
course is reasserting itself, and while the big 
strategic movea are being got under way, their 
objectives are undermined by a local 
infiltration which, the L.C.C. and other authori- 
ties will claim, it is impossible to resist. The 
danger of the position must be obvious. 
population density in Central 
London must be correlated with the provision of 
permanent towns to receive the excess in- 
tion. At present the density is less than that 
recommended in the County of London Plan, 
but it is clear that before long the return 
evacuation and other factors will, unless 
are checked, bring it above the accepted figures. 
If while we are waiting for the new towns any 
excess of population is to be housed in dormitory 
estates in the Green Belt, the pass will 
been sold and the damage be irreparable. 
this really necessary? The casualty list 
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dwellings in the County of London shows a loss 
of 8'5 per cent., but the total population’ at 
at is 29°6 per cent. less than it was in 1939. 
is still a great deal of room even with the 
reduced density figures of the future. Altogether, 
what is wanted is not so much flexibility of 
inciple as inflexible determination to achieve 
the ultimate aim, 


WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


IR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE'S recent 

complaint about delays in submitting claims 
for value payments under the War Damage 
Act, shows that there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing of the situation. No doubt the 
Government's slowness in paying the claims is 
partly to blame, but this is not the Commission's 
responsibility. All it is concerned about is to 
have all its figures as to values agreed when the 
Chancellor says “Go,” and any delay on the part 
of individuals is obviously to be deplored in the 
general interest. There ae to be a 
deal—some of it due to the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable estimates dnd some to a misguided idea 
that merely by delaying decisions individuals will 
get more-in the end. That is a mistake. The 
Commission's work cannot be allowed to go on for 
ever, and if individuals refuse either to agree or 
ceneren wit the Dery acne) pecieaten tence by te 

mission, that plainly must proceed to 

issue its final determination. and those who 
desire to challenge the figures will be left with 
the trouble and expense of a formal appeal. 
Those with perfectly serious claims which they | 
have already agreed or negotiated when asked 
to do so, cannot be very grateful to others who 
are wasting the Commission’s time either by 
making unjustifiable claims or by refusing to 
answer the Commission’s communications. 


A SKYLARK HEARD BEFORE DAWN 


ys dew-bowed grasses the lark's awake. 
He stretches his clammy wing to shake 

The feathers dry; and the grasses vound 

Spill their drops on the trackiess ground, 

Stir, and quiver, and spring upright 

To wait the morning, the coming light. 


Up through the valley mist he flies ; 

He will not wait for the sun to rise, 

But up, out of sight, he Ss, and plays 

Tn the loitering sun's ited vays, 

Where with the morning he freights his wings, 
And while earth drowses he sings, he sings. 


Joun Buxton. 


TOOLS FOR THE JOBS : 
Wwe some farmers in this country have 
been seriously handicapped this summer 
by break-downs with their farm machinery, 
‘much of which is considerably over-age, it 
strange that a large part of the farm machinery 
manufactured in this country is being sent 
abroad to UNRRA’s orders. English farmers 
are particularly short at the moment of hay- 
mowers. Very few new machines could be 
bought during the war, and the waiting list is a 
long one in many counties. Yet in six months, 
818 horse-mowers have been exported, and this 


and conditions are just right for haymaking 


cutting corn. 


'R, HERBERT MORRISON is said to 
have demanded the banning of the word 
“labourer” since it has a deroga’ implication, 
Coming from a less distinguished source this 


would surely appear to be nonsense. It is at any 
rate ‘‘more nice than wise.” Would Mr. Morri- 
son like to alter the wording to ‘The employee 
is worthy of his hire’? Somehow it does not 
seem to sound s0 well.as the otiginal. There is 
no derogatory implication in Virgil’s statement 
that Labor omnia vincit. The world appears to 
be suffering from an inferiority complex or a 
severe attack of inverted snobbishness in this 
matter of changing familiar words. To-day we 
must shut up the house in order to let the 
“staff,” if we are lucky enough tu any, 
go away for a holiday. To refer to her by the 
honourable name of “servant’’ would be to 
insult a respectable lady. The undertaker has 
become the “‘mortician” (though the Govern- 
ment has given the word a new life in its town- 
planning schemes), and a rat-catcher a “rodent 
operative.” We may thank heaven that there is 
still a match between Gentlemen ani Players, 
although there have lately been murmurings 
against even that time-honoured title. Let us 
hope that cricketers at least will retain their 
sanity. 


RATIONS OF STAMINA 

of Fee tesult of the Open Golf Championship 
was disappointing from a patriotic point of 
view. Cotton and Rees were well placed with 
one round to go, and so was Ward, who was 
steady as a rock throughout. Admittedly our 
two chief hopes fell away rather sadly in the last 
tound, and Cotton has said in print that this was 
due to a lack of stamina which in its turn was 
due to a long coure of rationing. Whether or 
not this was so cannot be proved, but in any case 
it seema one of those things better left unsaid. 
The tendency to “blow up” under the long- 
- drawn-out strain was not unknown in the time 
when we could cat as much as we liked, and on 
this occasion it was not confined to our own 
players. Bulla, the American, for instance, a 
brave and cheerful golfer, had an obvious break- 
down at the last two holes, and finished by miss- 
ing two of the shortest possible putts. These 
things will happen at a crisis after three days of 
severely hard work; they need no elaborate 
accounting for, and are better not excused. By 
way of encouraging contrast our Scottish school- 
boy high-jumper, Alan Paterson, has just cleared 
6 ft, 6% in., higher than any Briton has ever 
jumped before. Rationing cannot have done 
im very much harm, and with several years in 
front of him before he reaches athletic maturity 
he represents the brightest Olympic hope in field 

events that we have had for a very long time. 


PIGS AND GOURMETS 
HERE have been reports that in Essex large 
; kai of bananas are being fed to pigs, 
and that some pigs nearing the end of their fatten- 
ing time are receiving little but bananas. It would 
be interesting to know how English banana-fed 
bacof compares with that famous delicacy, 
Virginian peach-fed ham. Five years ago there 
was a story that pige at an English university's 
farm were being “finished” on dried apricota— 
damaged on voyage—but the results, as proved 
in the eating, escaped the daily Preas. During 
the first complete year of the war, however, 
some Lincolnshire pigs, fe@ largely on old and 
surplus tulip bulba, were to have made 
bacon—which is more than can be said 
for all swill-fed pigs. The influence of some 
animals’ diet on the flavour and other qualities 
of the food 


experiments to improve the flavour of an 
do not always succeed. There was a sad tale, 
a rabbit destined to grace the table at mocting 
a rabbit ined to table at a 

of gourmets fogthe tasting of i i 


A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By: 
Majer C. S. JARVIS 


WAS most interested to read in Country 
Lire on June 28 the account of the rhinodon, 
or whale shark, in the Gulf of Akaba, who in 
the year 1843 bumped into a boat containing 
Fishery officials of the Palestine Government, an 
act which would suggest that the growing aver- 
sion to officials has spread even to the fish world. 
I have known this shark for twenty years or 
more, and, as I am not a Fishery official and an 
expert in piscatorial matters, I was unable to 
identify it as a thinodon—a plankton-eater as 
opposed to a man-eater—which is a most 
important point to bear in mind when encounter- 
ing members of the shark family. The shark 
seen by the Fishery officials was estimated to be 
a matter of twenty-five to thirty feet long and 
as, I imagine, a fish of this size lives to a very 
considerable age, the giant shark, which 1 met 
some five or six times and which frightened ten 
years’ growth out of me on more than one occa- 
sion, was in all probability the same fish. 
According to the Arab fishermen of Akaba 
village, this shark has been coming up to the 
head waters of the Gulf from the Red Sea on 
what one might call annual cruises of inspection 
for thirty years or more and, as the Arab is a 
fine natural romancer and as all fishermen arc 
said to be liars, some of the stories I have heard 
about its various visits are hair-raising. The 
first time I met this shark I was fishing with an 
old Arab friend in his very cranky dug-out canoe, 
and when a dirty beige-coloured dorsal fin about 
four feet high broke the surface of the water 
within a few yards of the boat, I experienced 
that feeling of land-hunger about which one 
hears so much. When the Arab boatman told 
me that he had aéquired the dug-out canoe from 
the widow of its previous owner, after this same 
shark had upset the fragile craft and caten the 
occupant, I seemed to lose all desire for a life on 
the ocean wave and suggested we should go 


ashore for lunch. 
I AM disappointed in one way to hear that this 
regular and terrifying visitor to the Gulf of 
Akaba is a harmless plankton-feeder, as this 
identification by an expert discredit$ utterly 
some of the best fishing stories I have ever 
heard, and I have tried hard to believe them, as 
the raconteur was one of my old angling 
friends. Two of these stories which I remember 
were told to me as we drifted down the Gulf in 
a light evening breeze on an occasion when the 
grieved tt pats Me ecpueo ot fate 
i to hear t these i i 
lore, like so many thers of that ilk, must now 
be relegated to the limbo of fiction. 

The firet concerns two Arabs who were fish- 
ing in the Gulf one evening when the big shark 
suddenly ay on the surface, d at the 
boat, upset it, and swallowed the two men, One 
of these was well masticated during the process, 
and he disa from the story. The other 
was iw whole, and when he came to his 
senses after the shock of being swallowed he 
found himself in the shark’s stomach. Luckily 
he had his Syrian dagger in his belt, and with 
this he cut his bar Aye. x the ghark’s body and 
swam ashore. So far the story sounds most 
improbable, though something of the same 
nature happened to Jonah. It is the sort of. 
story an Arab might tell in an ansive 
moment, but the finishing touches which gave 
it some semblance of truth have always caused 
me to be not quite certain about the mendacity 
of my informant, as it is not quite the sort of 
thing that an Arab would invent. The man, he 

, Was some time in the shark's stomach 
he cut his way out, and the digestive 
juices inside ate away nearly all his akin—sat nar 
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(like fire)—so that his relations had to smother 
him with olive oil, and keep him in his tent away 
from the sun until he grew a new skin. 

At the same time, there may be really 
dangcrous tiger sharks in the Gulf of Akaba, 
for I have frequently caught small specimens of 
this varicty seven or eight feet in length, and 
some, I imagine, must grow to man-eating 
estate. It may have been one of these which 
figured in the other story, which is about 
asmall Arab vessel that was anchored off Akaba 
when one of the crew, while unloading cargo, 
fell overboard. He was immediately seized by 
a big shark which bit him clean in halves, 
swallowing the lower portion of the body. The 
captain of the ship was most annoyed — 
as the dead man was the handiest member is 
crew; so, baiting a large hook with the other 
half, he threw it overboard, and almost immed- 
iately caught the shark, which was hauled 
aboard and killed. 

oe 


that the increase of ni 


the situation and give up pea-growing, | Now 
that he lives in Cornwall, where these small birds 
are even more plentiful than in Wiltshire, he has 
no trouble from whitcthroats, or any of the other 
recognised pea pests—and they are many. He 
seems to think that Cornwall is a good spot in 
which to live if one is interested in vegetables 
and soft fruits, for his Cornish gardener has 
assured him—and he has some difficulty in 
believing this—that there is not the slightest 
necessity in the duchy to net either strawberries 
or raspberries, as the blackbirds of the “land of 
the Tre-, Pol- and Pen-” do not attack them, 
He has promised to write after the strawberry 
and raspberry seasons and report his personal 
experiences. 7 
* . 
* 
I ALSO 4nd it extremely difficult to believe 
this. It is my unhappy experience that the 
blackbird is a persistent and insatiable fruit thief 
whatever the locality in which he is found. In 
er A carjatt os dated ermal 
annu: swarms of European t 
birds, I told pg piemachaoris g-vab re rr 
Turkish gardener t, the birds from m 
country were not to be killed, for they were 
Mek auction. pie Mis ea oto 
1 .: - indi 
. He affected to believe this 
against his convictions, but later, when he found 
it blackbirds coin- 
cided with many tomatoes in his rows, 
he became sceptical. 

“You tell me,” he said, “that all the birds 
from your country are honest like the English 
themselves, but I don’t agree about thet black 
fellow with the yellow beak. In my opinion he 
is a havemi iswid (black thief).” 

In the light of ten years’ experience with soft 
fruits and blackbirds in this country, I have no 
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adverse comment to make on this Oriental sum- 
ming up of the bird’s character. The only point 
on which I am doubtful is the rash statement I 
made in the past that the English are an honest 
race, but then, not being a prophet, I had not 
foreseen the days when parcels in transit, spare 
tyres on cars, coats in cloakrooms, and poultry 
in pens are regarded almost as legitimate per- 
quisites. 
. * . 

AANOERER correspondent writing on the 

topic of the songs and calls of birds, states 
that in the vicinity of his garden there is a 
cuckoo who either has an impediment in his 
speech or suffers from an ornithological form of 
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#*spoonerism,” for he puts the cart before the 
horse and calls “Oo-cuck, oo-cuck”” all day long. 
His call is not that seasonable change of note 
mentioned in the old country jingle about the 
cuckoo : 
« April, come he will ; 

iy sings all day; 

June, change his tune ; 

July, prepares to fly ; 

August, go he must” 


When the cuckoo in June changes his tune, 
he develops a kind of stammer in the first 
syllable and says “Cuck—cuck—cuck-o0,” 
but this is an original rendering of the hack- 
neyed remark, and my correspondent states 


FROM SHREWSBURY TO 


of Wales, in Pembrokeshire, one leaves 
Shrewebury, appropriately, by the Welsh 
Bridge and continues onward till the wooded 
slopes of Moel-y-Golfa herald the approach to 
Welshpool (Country Lirr, May 28, 1943). 
Beyond lies the great park of Powis Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Powis, laid out by “Capability” 
Brown and rich in mighty vaks. It is a pretty, 
- woodland run past Glan Severn on to Newtown, 
a pleasant place, famous for its flannel mille, by 
the green meaclows of the River Severn, There 
is a Robert Owen nruseum in the town, and the 
founder of English Socialism lies in the church- 


Fs the journey to St. David's, the shrine 


A sunny five miles follows along the Caersws 
road; then comes a turn south on the Lianidloes 
road to the delightful grounds of Plas Dinam, the 
seat of Lord Davies, outside which stands the 
monument to that great Welshman, David 
Davies. Lilandinem church has a_ curious 
wooden belfry. Six miles more brings Llanid- 
loes, a busy, clean little market town, which was 
the original home of the Welsh weaving trade. 
There is a beautiful church, with » handsome 
carved-oak roof, the hammer-beams heing 


finished off with winged figures, two of women 
and the others of ecclesiastics. This roof is said 
John 


to have come from Cwm Hir abbey. 






THE 700-YEAR-OLD BR 


By R. T. LANG 


Wesley preached from the large stone in the 
main street at the west corner of the old Market 
Hall, which is now scheduled as an ancient 
monument. Opposite it, the National Provin- 
cial Bank has shown how commerce and art can 
be allied, for although its building at the corner 
is less than 50 years old, it might easily pass for 
a relic of medieval days. 

The main road is gained near Llangurig, and 
leads over the side of Plinlimmon (Country 
Lirz, Febuary 6, 1942) to Pont-erwyd, where the 

reat highway is left to turn south for Devil's 

Bridge, three miles distant, and a glorious view 
of the glen. Here the car or cycle should be left 
and the shilling toll paid which allows one to go 
down through the turnstile into the ravine for 
the view of the waterfall and the triple bridge. 
The lowest bridge was built in 1188, the second 
in 1753, and the third in 1900, There is a legend 
that, when the first bridge was huilt, the Devil 
took a hand in it, to help an oki woman to 
recover her cow which had strayed to the other 
side. As a reward he asked for the soul of the 
first living thing that crossed the bridge. The 
old lady, however, taking no risks, sent her dog 
across first; the Devil retired in disgust! The 
descent to the ravine on the opposite side 
permits a marvellous view of the Rheidol 
Fall. 


E OF CENARTH, IN THE TEIFI VALLEY, TO WHICH A SALMON- 
LEAP AND THE SIGHT OF FISHERMEN IN CORACLES ADD INTEREST FOR THE WAYFARER 


that he and his wife are heartily sick of it. 

"As the cuckoo’s note is too low-pitched for 
my defective ears, I cannot compete with this 
tale, for it is at least ten years since I heard the 
bird call, but the story has put me on my mettle, 
All I can say to cap the tale is that there is in 
my garden a refugee thrush who arrived just in 
time for the nesting season, and the bird, I 
imagine, hails from some ghetto in Europe, for 
a high-pitched note which he r ta incessantly, 
and very clearly, is “Tel-Aviv, Tel-Aviv.” I 
can assure the bird that, if he saw Tel-Aviv with 
its confused jumble of every known type of 
European and other architecture, he would 
realise that the town is nothing to make a song 
about. 


ST. DAVID’S 


Nine miles to the south is Pontrhydfendi- 
gaid, where it is worth while to turn aside for a 
little more than a mile to Strata Florida. The 
beautiful ruins of the Cistercian abbey stand by 
the Teifi, which is here but a wimpling stream, 
in the heart of a lovely scene. The building was 
completed about 1235, but it suffered much in 
the Border wars and fell into ruin till the Minis- 
try of Works took it in hand in 1931. The 
Norman west doorway is the gem of the build- 
ing; in the churchyard lies David ap Gwilym, 
known as the Welsh Ovid. He was a famous 
lover, and there is a great story that, on one 
oecasion, he made assignations with 24 of his 
lady-loves at the same spot; then, from an 
adjoining tree, he watched their wrangles and 
listened to their angry arguments. 

The great bog of Gors Goch and the lake, 
in which the original town of Tregaron is said to 
be buried, lie on the right of the way into Tre- 


" garon, an old-fashioned little town whose appear- 


ance reminds one singularly of Galway and its 
bog towns. It was the birthplace of Twm Shon 
Catti, the Welsh Robin Hood, who reformed, 
married beautiful heiress, and became high 
sheriff of Cardi ire, 

____ Two miles farther the vld Roman road of 
Sarn Helen is joined, and after Llangybi 
comex a charming run past the woods of 
Derry Ormond to Lampeter. The 
two streets are sprinkled with 
students training for the Welsh 
Church at St. David's College 
which, standing in picturesque 
grounds, was founded in 1822. The 
Teifi here is a famous salmon river; 
so long ago as the twelfth century 
Giraldus Cambrensis wrote of it as 
not only celebrated for its salmon 
but as “the only river in Wales or 
England that has beavers.” 
Beyond lie the grounds of the 
ruined Peterwell House, whose end 
is related in a local legend. The 
vicar of Llando had fallen in 
love with the daughter of the 
house, who reciprocated. When 
this was discoyered her brothers 
tied the young lover head down- 
wards to his horse and drove 


him to Liandov. : before his 
death he cursed house and 
all in it. 


The rebuilt church of Lian- 
sae has retained its old aeheah and 
a -century wall pain the 
Crucifixion. The ‘feck Llan- 
wenog, reached after entering the 
valley of the Cledlyn, proves by its 
modern carvings that we have not 
7 pretapehner ciple ds A hard 

precedes a si run down 

avery hilly road, with some danger 
, to Llandytri memory of 

. Tybriog, Sth-ceiitury saint. 
Beyond, the road follows the. 
pleasant course of the Teifi river 
to Adper, whence came the first 
book to be printed in Wales. Across 
the river is peaceful, little. New- 


castle Emlyn, which received its original name, 
Dinas Emlyn, from Emilianus, a Roman settler. 
The castle reference is to that which Rhys ap 
Thomas built in the reign of Henry VII. The 
wrack of war left its mark on the little town, but 
it now slumbers happily by the river, waking up 
to nothing more serious than the sound of a 
motor-horn. 

Three miles along the Cardigan road comes 
one of the historic spots of Wales, By the pic- 
turesque 700-year-old bridge of Cenarth the 
fishermen still use the ancient coracies, and the 
salmon leap at the bridge makes a charming pic- 
ture. The mound opposite the old church was 
probably the site of the castle which is believed 
to have been the early home of the Princess Nest. 
At any rate, through these woods she rambled as 
a care-free girl, ignorant that her beauty was to 
make her known as the Helen of Wales and to 
lead to widespread war. 

The lovely daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, she 
became, on his death, the ward of Henry I. 
When she had borne him two children he mar- 
ried her to Gerald de Windsor, who brought her 
to live at the castle here. To Gerald she had 
three or four children, one of whom became the 
father of Giraldus Cambrensis. The fame of her 
beauty spread over the land. One night the 
infatuated Owen ap Cadgwan gained admission 
to the castle, chased Gerald down a drain, and 
took Nest to his castle near Llangollen. Then 
began a series of wars, till Owen was killed and 
Nest returned to her hushand. Soon afterwards 
Gerald died. Nest then married Grufydd ap 
Rhys, to whom she had more children and, get- 
ting on in years, seems to have settled down to 
a comparatively respectable life. 

There is another lovely ivy-covered bridge 
just before the turning into Llechryd, where 
Rhys ap Tudor, defeating the sons of Breddyn 
in 1087, recovered his sovereignty; then comes 
Cardigan, now mainly an agricultural centre. 
There is a fragment of the castle of Rhys ap 
Grufydd, all that the Parliamentary army left 
in the Civil War; also there are a grammar school 
of 1653, and a church which has still its 15th- 
century chancel and some old glass. Much of the 
glory of Cardigan departed when the assizes 
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A PEACEFUL RIVERSIDE SCENE ON THE TEIFI NEAR NEWCASTLE EMLYN, 
THE WEIR, OR FISH STEPS 


were moved to Lampeter, but the corporation 
stil proudly displays its two maces of 1647. 
Cardigan, however, has the honour of having led 
the Rebecca riots, which began the end of the 
iniquitous toll-house system. There were before 
1843 no fewer than 13 toll-gates within three 
miles of Cardigan; although the methods of the 
rioters were violent, they drew public attention 
to the system, and so good came out of evil when 
toll-roads were abolished. 


The blue waters of Cardigan Bay, 30 famous 
for its sunsets, now lie over to the right as the road 
sweeps along within reach of the bay to Cross- 
way. From here there is a lovely little by-road 
to Temple Bar, It is a way bordered with fox- 
gloves, buttercups and briar for five miles along 
to Nevern, where trees, stream and grey old 
church blend intoa charming scene. The church 
with its 13th-century tower is approached along 
an avenue of yews. Outside the building stands 


‘A NOBLE ARCHWAY, PART OF THE RUINS OF THE NEVERN CHURCH, WITH ITS 19TH-GENTURY TOWER: 


CISTERCIAN ABBEY AT STRATA FLORIDA 


AND, IN THE FOREGROUND, ST. BRYNACH’S STONE 
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St Brynach’s Stone, a cross 10 feet high covered 
with carving of the tenth or the eleventh century 
and considered to be the finest of its kind in the 
country. There are cromlechs around and many 
other relics of forgotten days. : 

By the main road it is an easy three miles 
to Eglwyswrw. One day I stopped here for 
petrol and asked the man how he pronounced the 
name. I cannot repeat it, but it was a softly 
musical sound, like that of water running over 
stones, and as soothing. Spoken Welsh is far 
more musical than the written word suggests. It 
is said that chess was introduced at Eglwyswrw 
by the Normans—its first appearance in these 
islands. Others claim that it reached these 
shores at some earlier date but, at any rate, for 
hundreds of yeara the old Sergeants Inn was 
famous for its chexs tournaments. 

Through a lovely, wooded glen and between 
high flower-clad hedgerows, the rnad goes on to 
Newport with, rising to the left, Carn Ingle, the 
mountain on which St. Brynach was said to con- 
verse regularly with the angels. At Newport the 
old ceremony of the lady marcher appointing the 

or is still maintained, although modern 

tic principles are satistied by the choice 
being made by the corporation. The ruins of the 
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ST. DAVID'S, CRADLE OF WELSH 

CHRISTIANITY. THE CATHEDRAL 

RANGES FROM 1180 TO THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


old castle are incorporated in the modern resi- 
dence, and the church has still its ancient tower. 
A mile outside the town a group of stones, repre- 
senting the remains of five cists, has been 
arranged in the form of a circle. 

After Dinas and its pretty modern Villas 
nestling among the orchards have been left 
behind comes the ferocious drop and rise into 
Fishguard, Long before history began our 
ancient British forefathers were established here. 
Fifteen miles of casy running, over pleasant 
moora and farm land, lead to St. David's, the 
cradte of Welsh Christianity, a village and a city 
in one. Seme place the Roman Menevia here, 
but that was probably nearer to the sea and now 
under it. The Roman Catholic church has now 
adopted the name for its province. The old 
cross in the village is a relic of several similar 


crosses which stood here; it is considered to be 


the best of its kind in England and Wales. The 
custom was to take the dead round it on their 
way to burial in the cathedral precincts, Here 
T had an illustration of how villagers regard time. 
One day I remarked to an old man, who was sit- 
ting on the steps of the cross, that it must be 
very'éhd. “Aye, it’s very, very old,” he by io 
“T'm 81, and it’s been here as long as I can 
remember {*’ 

The cathedral, hidden in the valley so that 
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BAY, JUST SOUTH OF ST. DAVID'S HEAD, ‘WITH CARN 
TOWERING NEARLY 600 FY. ON THE SKYLINE 


A VIEW OF THE OLD HARBOUR AND 
LOWER TOWN OF HISTORIC FISH- 
GUARD 


only the top of the tower can be seen, was 
founded by St. David, but the present building 
ranges in date from 1180 to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its interesting and varied contents have 
been carefully labelled for the convenience of the 
visitor. I wish that other places would copy this 
plan. St. Mary’s College and the bishop’s palace 
(or what is left of them) are close at hand; by the 
bay are the ruins of Nonita chapel, dedicated to 
St. Nonita, which is, according to tradition, the 
birthplace of St. David in 462. The son of a 
Welsh prince and princess and uncle of King 
Arthur, his birth is said to have been foretold 30 
years before the event “by truth-telling oracles 
of angels, first to his father, then to St. Patrick.” 
What are believed to be his bones were dis- 
covered here in 1920. He became the patron 
saint of Wales and the head of the Welsh church; 
innumerable miracles were associated with his 
name. 

So ends a run of 160 miles, one particularly 
delightful for those who are weary of the busi- 
ness and toil of the Midlands. In this land one 
escapes from the twentieth century with all its 
worries, and it is possible to recapture something 
of the days when time was of little importance, 
and no one was ever in a hurry. 


‘Humphrey and Vera Joel 
LUIDI 
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BAMBOO FURNITURE 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


IE Chinese taste, which was revived in 

| England about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and established asa fashion, 
affected the form and decoration of furniture at 


intervals for three quarters of a century. Its 


last revival, under the Prince Regent, owes a 
great deal to that Prince's personal taste: he 
explained his liking for the Chinese by saying 
that ‘the French at this time were so unpopular 
he waa afraid of his furniture being accused of 
Jacobinism.” 

“Bamboo furniture’’ was considered suit- 
able for rooms ‘slighty decorated,"" or of 
Oriental character, and chairs in this taste were 
advertised in 1787 by an American maker, 
William Challen, “Fancy chair maker from 
London,” who stated that he ‘ makes all sorts 
of dyed, japanned and bamboo chairs, settees, 
etc., every article in the fancy chair line executed 
in the newest and most approved London pat- 
terns." Bambo or bamboo was defined in the 
Cabinet Dictionary (1803) as ‘a kind of Indian 
reed, which in the East is used for chairs. They 
are in some degree imitated in England by 
turning beech into the same form, and making 
chairs of this fashion, painting them to match 
the colour of the reeds and cane." Sheraton’s 
description suggests that this bamboo motif 
was used only for chairs, and references in 
the late eighteenth century are all to “very 
neat bamboo chairs,” or “mock bamboo 
chairs." In 1788, ‘the Queen’s house in St. 
James's Park” was supplied with six ‘very 
neat Hamboo elbow chairs with ovall seats for 
stuffing, compas backs and elbows very neatly 
japanned, yellow ground and spotted rings, blue 
and black,” and in 1791 “cight very neat 
Bambo chairs” were supplied “neatly japanned 
in party colours to match the cotton cream 
colour ground, and ornamented with flowers." 

Though the natural colour of the bamboo 
was most frequently imitated, any colourscheme 
could be employed. In the bedroom furniture 
made about 1775 for David Garrick's villa at 
Hampton, and nodW in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the frames of the chairs are carved 
to imitate bamboo and painted a creamy white, 
with the knots painted in green. 

The vogue for bamboo furniture continued 
for the first quarter of the nineteenth century in 
both England and the United States. Peter 
Nicholson, writing in 1826, says that “ bamboo 
is employed in chairs and tables," and “of this 


2.--JAPANNED TABLE WITH A CHESS-BOARD TOP 
' FROM STON EASTON, SOMERSET 


material bedroom chairs are frequently made.” 
In 1811 sets of bamboo chairs, ornamented with 
gilt, are advertised in the Boston Patriot, and in 


- 1825 “Fancy bamboo and Windsor chairs"’ are 


listed in the Colwmbian Sentinel, Bamboo rods, 
real or mock, were also used in the decoration 
of rooms; Papworth in his Ruval Residences 
{1818) describes a room in a cottage “' fancifully 
ornamented with paper in imitation of bamboo 
and basket work in the colour of cane,” each side 
being divided into compartments by pilasters 
“which support a sort of roofing and transverse 
bamboo rods, to which seem to be suspended 
the most exquisite works of the Chinese pencil.” 

Bamboo furniture was considered appro- 
priate to interiors in the Chinese taste, and was 
often decorated with Chinese motifs, In a pair 
of bookcases sold from Middleton Park in 1935, 
which may have been made for the Prince 
Regent’s friend, Lady Jersey, the cases are 
mounted with panels of black and gold lacquer 
and decorated on the frieze and canted corners 
with ‘mock’ Chinese characters in gold on a 
brown ground, which proved to be meaningless. 
In the pole screen (Fig. 1) the panel is japanned 
in the Chinese taste. In the royal collection at 
Buckingham Palace is a series of cabinets and 
chairs originally made by the royal cabinet- 
makers, Elward, Marsh and Tatham, for the 
Pavilion at Brighton. Bamboo canes are 
applied to the friezes of the cabinets, and 
‘mock bamboo” te the rest of the framework, 
but the brackets at the base are of wood, carved 
with Chinese frets. Some of the cabinets are 
mounted with panels of black and gold lacquer, 
and the bamboo caning is realistically mottled 
or spotted. A shelved cabinet made for the 
Pavilion is also mounted with panels japanned 
in the Chinese taste in gold on a black ground, 
while the framework is in imitation bamboo, 
japanned biack with gilt rings or knots. 

In the table (Fig. 2) from Ston Easton, 
Somerset, the borders’ to the drawer and 
frieze, and the legs are treated as bamboo 
rods, but the between the knots 
are painted with flowers. The top is 
japanned, the centre forming a board for 
chess or draughts. The frieze ix decorated 
with perforated detail in the Chinese taste, 
and on a chair in which the framework is in 
imitation bamboo the top rail is pierced in 
a series of quatrefoils which is perhaps an 
intrusion of the Gothic taste. 


1—POLE SCREEN FROM CORSHAM 


3,—EARLY 1%bh-CENTURY CUPBOARD FROM FARLEY 
; HILL PLACE, BERKSHIRE 
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LIVING ON THE CANAL 


Written and Illustrated by KYRLE W. WILLANS 


live, then move your house into one that 
you prefer.” This is one of the great advan- 
tages of living on the canal, and as there are 
some thousands of miles of streets the choice is 
considerable. To those considering canal- 
cruising, the advice I would offer is: invest in 
a narrow boat, to give it its usual name, and con- 
vert it into a yacht. (This craft ix of the same 
type as the “long boat” referred to in the article 
Floating Homes : A Housing Problem, by C. Fox 
Smith, which appeared in Country Lirr of 
March 15—Ed.] 

A narrow boat is built of either wood or 
steel, and is 72 ft. long by about 7 it. 
beam. This, curiously enough, is the same 
length-to-beam ratio as a destroyer. Do not, 
however, picture yourself tearing along the 
canals at a rate of knots. Three miles an hour 
is the speed that you will generally achieve, 

From time to time the canals are dis- 
covered by enthusiasts who visualise them- 
selves as explorers of an unknown world. Not 
only have a certain number of people lived for 
years in canal yachts, but canal-yachting in con- 
verted narrow boats, or in boats built on those 
linea by yacht-builders, dates back at any rate to 
the 1870s or before, William Black, the Vic- 
torian novelist, wrote his book, Strange Adven- 
tures of a Housedoat, after trips in a horse-drawn 
canal-yacht about that time. 

In a Lioyd's Yacht Register dated 1890 there 
are two entries ; first, S.Y. Helix, 68 ft. long by 
6 ft. 9 in. beam; builders, Forrest of London; 
engines, Willans, Thames Ditton. Second, S.Y. 
Una (ex Ella); builders, Forrest of London; 
engines, Willans by Hunter & English, of Bow; 
72 ft, long by 7 ft. 1 in, beam. These entries 
describe two canal yachts both of which were in 
use in the 1870s. It was in the Una (late Ella) 
that the writer and his sister spent the first five 
years of their lives until a summer spent on the 
old Basingstoke canal at Winch- 
field led to a shore establishment 
being found for the family at 
Frimley, Una becoming the spare 
room. 

It was in 1929 that the author 
reverted to type and bought a ‘fly 
boat” from a flour-miller near 
Oswestry, on the Shropshire Union 
canals, and converted her into a 
yacht, Cressy, to give her her name, 
was about the dimensions of Helix, 
and thus was able to travel on canals 
which the additional four inches of 
beam of the old Una ruled out. 
Cressy followed the apparent habit 
of canal yachts, which is to be the 
first home of married couples. Una 
was the first home of the writer’s 
parents. When a transfer to a 
“barren land where no canals were” 


® Ii you do not like the street in which you 


on magn ngewe nennes, 


CRESSY NEGOTIATING 


compelled a sale, Cressy 
wan bought by a couple 
who wanted to live near 
Leicester. They lived in 
her, winter and summer, 
for four years. The 
death of the wife 
brought the boat into 
the market and her 
original owner bought 
her again. When the 
need came for a move 
to Somernet, where there 
are no canals, Cressy 
was sold to a couple 
who still live in her. 

Now, contrary to 
popular belief, based 
presumably on inspec- 
tion of the cabins of 
horse-drawn narrow 
boats, a converted nar- 
row boat ballasted down 
to draw 16 in. forward 
and, say, 27 in. aft (to 
give good water for 
the propeller), can be 
cabined to give a headroom right through of 
6 ft. 3 in. and still pass through any canal 
tunnel or under any bridge. There might be the 
need to ballast down a bit to get through Hare- 
castle tunnel on the Trent and Mersey canal. 
Six foot three inches of headroom is comfortable 
even for the six footer. 

If you consider the conversion of a canal 
boat, take advice before buying an old wooden 
boat and, in addition to looking for decayed 
timber, discuss the question of insect life. Find 
out whether modern insecticides can be brought 
to bearoncreatures that seem able tolive in cracks 
narrower than themselves. If the boat has been 
found and bought, have her docked and gone 

‘ 





GRAND UNION 





: 8 
PLAN OF A NARROW BOAT AND TWO SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CABIN SPACE 


ONE OF THE LOCKS ON THE 
CANAL 





THE CONVERTED NARROW BOAT CRESSY CRUISING 
ALONG A STRETCH OF INLAND WATERWAY 


through from end to end. Memember that, 
whereas a cargo boat on the canal travels some- 
times light and sometimes loaded, the yacht 
maintains one draught the whole time. Conse- 
quently, leaky seams and the owner’s absence 
may result in still leakier seams coming below 
the water-line and the sinking of the boat. When 
a boat is raised after sinking in a canal, the in- 
terior is liable tu look like a garden bed and one is 
left wondering where all the earth came from. 
in cabining a narrow boat, keep in mind the 
old Navy saying ; “ Different ships, different long 
splices,” When you come to sell, the buyer may 
want a different cabin arrangement, so make ail 
bulkheads portable. It is a good selling point. 
Another point to be kept in mind 
is that, in a boat of under 7 ft. 
beam, there is not enough room 
for a corridor through the boat, 
and so entry to the sleeping-cabins 
must be either from outside or 
through the adjacent cabin, If, 
therefore, mixed parties sleep on 
board as a regular rule, and par- 
ticularly if they do so for weeks on 
end, it is best to arrange matters, 
as far as the males are concerned, 
so that the cabins are entered 
from the deck. This avoids having 
to clear up everything every day. 

The question of open-air ac- 
commodation also requires atten- 
tion. If the family includes small 
children who can walk, then the 
practice of the writer's parents is 
worth noting. Una’s upper deck 
had folding rails and stanchions 
covered with strong netting. The 
family was turmed loose inside this, 
an awning acting as shield against 
rain or sun. 

The accompanying sketches A 
and B are guides to cabin arrange- 
ments, sketch C being a plan com- 
mon to both. Sketch A shows 
cabins arranged so that access can 
be made from four points, Sketch B 





(Right) “WHEN TRAVELLING, THE 
BEST PLACE .... 1S IN THE FOR- 
WARD COCKPIT” 


model T Ford, situated on the deck level and 
driving the propeller-shaft by twin chains. As 
the engine was first fitted in 1930 she has not 
done too badly. 

Bearing in mind that the best canals for 
the yachtsman are the worst for weeds, and 
assuming that mechanical power, and not a 
horse, is to be the means of propulsion, a screw 
propelier should be avoided if possible. if not, 
then do as in the case of Cressy and fit a slow- 
speed “ prop'’—the slower the better—-and drive 
with a chain. The engine should be on deck 
level. The ideal propeller, however, is one of the 
Hotchkiss type situated, strange as it may seem, 
inside the boat. Not only doves it propel the 
craft, but it can also pump out the bilges and 
bath, It is completely weed-proof. The idea in 
sketch A, the ideal arrangement for a mixed 
party, is to instal the Hotchkiss propeller below 
the deck of the navigating bridge between the 
two sections of cabin. 

Anyone dallying with the thought of canal- 
boat conversion should purchase squared paper 
in large sheets and clear the floor of the dining- 
room. With pins and white tape you can mark 
out on the floor the sizes of the proposed cabins 
in turn, making the extreme width not more 
than 6 ft. 6 ins. If the side of the room be taken 
as one side of the taped cabin, it will soon be 
possible to see exactly how large is the bath- 
room, what size of bath can be got in, and so on. 
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Furniture can also be chosen to suit the boat 
while she is being converted—but here a word 
of caution. Do not pt the bulkheads in place 
until the furniture is inside, for it may prove 
tov big to go through the doors. 


PLAGUE OF BUTTERFLIES 


across a meadow of alpine flowers, an 

azure blue sat with wings extended in the 
sunlight. Like a winged jewel alighting for a 
moment to show its quality, it had chosen for 
setting a space among the surrounding flowers, 
1 and my companion, seeing this brilliance in 
our path, paused, unwilling to disturb its love- 
liness. What was this enigma? What the 
significance of this living speck of colour in the 
cosmioorder? What zest for life was here? And 
why so ephemeral an expression of joy and 
lightness—a thing that might be crushed by a 
careless foot or passed unheeded, but, once 
beheld, could fasten within the mind a lasting 
recognition? We stood for a moment or two to 
admire, and my companion, an older man than 
myself, asked : “What does it mean? Why is 
it? What is it?” ‘A butterfly, an azure blue, 
Heatly omiesmecl The answer was insignificant, 

fe did not disturb that blue jewel enigma, 
but stepped aside into the flowers, and tifen went 
on towards the lake for our bathe; but the 
memory of the blue butterfly is yet vivid as a 


O: a pathway which passing feet had worn 


thing of super-earthly loveliness, and in striking - 


contrast with other less happy memories of 
butterflies. 
eee 


In Suva, the-capital town of Viti Levu, the 
chief island in Fiji, there happened a plague of 
butterflies when I wai there. insect of this 
swarm might have been considered beautiful in 
its own individual . Of a dark blue and 
black, with serrated margins and swallow-tails, 
its velvety wings stretched to three inches when 
expanded. Its movements were not un 1, 
yet, when viewed in the thick swarm in which 
these insects gated, they were, from the 

int of view, hideous and sive, The 

insects filled the lower stratum of air with their 
flutterings, and literally covered the ground. 
They perched on bushes, trees, houses, roads, on 
chairs and tables, on windows and doors; yes, 
and on clothes and human faces and hands, if 
not constantly brushed off. In no place could one 
be free of them, neither indoors nor out. 
in a deck chair in the 


tudinous wings continually pulse so that all the 
surface of things was infected with their quality, 
but from time to time their tails were lifted to 
emit globules of claret-coluured excrement. 

They were importunate and without fear, 
and when brushed away they would become 
crippled by the blow, their squelchy bodies and 
brittle wings making a combination of softness 
and hardness which wus peculiarly repulsive. 
The dead lay everywhere, squashed in hundreds, 
emitting a pungent and distinctive odour. It was 
impossible to move without treading on butter- 
fiies. The wheels of carts left juggernaut tracks. 
Many were mutilated and held fast by their con- 
gealed juices. On both the dead and the 
wounded the living and never ceased 
the rhythmical play of lifting and depressing 
their wings. In this gesture there was expressed 
no simple zest of life, no joy of being. In this 
action there was no sense of will. These palpita- 
tions were from a deeper source: the primal 
urge, the pre-instinctive and blind drive from 
which the human consciousness retreats in 
horror. 

Out from the surrounding jungles where 
green plants were growing at tropical speed into 
ever thicker festoons and entanglements, the 
butterflies had come, and now they covered with 
their brilliant blues and blacks the compara- 
tively small area that human-kind had seemed 
temporarily to win from the forests, They 
carried the significance of the urge which 
exceeded even the ruthlessness of men. They 
were an obscene gesture of the fecund mother, 
from which our eyes could not be averted, and, 
like the sexual images which writhingly inter- 
penetrate on an Indian’ temple, they over- 
whelmed with an extravagant vitality, a sensi- 
tivity which would fain be averted from the 
sight. From the presence of so indecent an exhi- 
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NOT ONLY MOSES 


Ni only Mases—. 
Who, the Scriptures tell, 
Knew God well, 
Or knew His voice— 
Bekeld the burning bush. 
We, yearly, watch the roses 
oe Ledge pea a hil 7 
the pavable— °° 
‘And have 0 choice : 
God thunder in the hush 


Jamas WALKER. 


In conclusion, when you have built your 
yacht and are living on the canal, just enjoy it. 
. Be friendly with the boat people, who are 
mainly Nature's gentlcfolk, and don't try to 
travel fast. 


o> By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


bition human sensibilities shrank with prudish 
gesture. Give us Nature, our souls muttered 
within us, since we are part of Nature, but in 
degree of moderation. Give us a partial recog- 
hition, a beauty which is pleasure; let not the 
veils be too suddenly withdrawn; spare us from 
horror; too abundant a vitality is one with ugli- 
ness and pain. 

On the hundreds and thousands of the dead 
and dying butterflies, yet larger, thongh less 
conspicuous, hosts of insects are preying. Birds, 
I noticed, did not eat these butterflies. Doubt- 
less they were unpleasant to taste, but smaller 
creatures were not so fastidious. Tiny red ants 
in vast numbers devoured the yet-living, just 
dying tissues. These inhabited the bodies they 
devoured, making labyrinths within them, 
approaching and retreating in long fine lines, 
making a network among the corpses. Larger 
ants, cockroaches, beetles of many kinds, tore 
with hungry mandibles at the soft flesh; and, 
besides these, wasps, and a host of smali, winged 
scavengers, came for their share, The feast was 
uninterrupted; even during the night hours it 
continued. As svon as the daylight returned 
each morning, the newly or newly 
arrived butterflies unfolded their wings and 
commenced their thythmical pulsations, 


For four days the butterflies continued to 
come out of the adjacent jungles into the open 
spaces of the town. Their numbers remained 
undiminished until at noon on the fourth day 
their cloud lifted, the sky was darkened, and, on 
a rising guat of wind, it was swept over the bay 
covariate western. hills, leaving but a few of 
their number fluttering in a disconsolate manner 
over the squashed remnants of the dead and 
dying. Very soon the scavengers had finished 
their work, and, by the end of the next day, the 
armies of ants were withd#awing, leaving all that 
was left of the feast as a mere dust to be blown 
away by the wind. 

These memories of butterflies—-the azure 
blue of the alpine valley and the papilios of Fiji 
—stand far apart and contrasting. Each insect 
was, in itself, viewed in isolation, extrinsically 
beautiful. They were of the same pattern, of the 
same essential nature. In the human ies 
they were as far apart as ugliness and loveliness, 
The azure blue was a bil peers 
the very zest of life. The massed legions of 

pilios provoked a psychic nausea. There 
eat no zest, scarcely a will to existence, 
merely an unseeing and compulsive urge. 
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OXFORDSHIRE I 


Famous for its Morris dancers, the litele town of Bampton is of great antiquisy, and once possessed a flourishing leather industry. 
It is notable for ita fine church and in Ham Court there are the remains of a l4th-ceatury castle buils by Aymer de Valence. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


HE south-west corner of Oxfordshire, 
where the last ridges and furrows of the 
Cotswolds sink into the water meadows 
of the Thames, is a region off the tourist's map. 
Life here, except where sporadic 
ties have intruded, seems to go on at the old, 
unhurried rhythm, which outside the towns 
was universal before the coming of the petro! 
engine. The train which runs out on the 
inete line from Witney to Lechiade, in its 
leisurely progress through the level argh 
side is nicely calculated to retard the 
impatient town-dweller’s tempo and to induce 
a Wordsworthian mood of “wise jive- 
ness.” The cows in the fields, the tall elms in 
the hedgerows, the church steeples all seem to 
say: “Why hurry?” And if Bampton, the 
capital of this region, lies two miles from. a 
station, and is (in the words of its suffix) “ 
the Bush,” again there is no hurry. It has ten 
Jong a history and too much pride to resent 
the fact that the railway company, in divid- 
ing the station’s honours, has bracketed its 
name second with Brize Norton. There the 
railway company shows its ignorance, for 
Bampton was a thriving market town when 
Domesday Book was compiled; and who 
knows for how many centuries the Bampton 
morris dancers have celebrated the coming of 
summer and their own zest for living by 
dancing through the streets at Whitsun? 

Of the three market towns which have 
shared the supremacy of this corner of the 
county, Bampton, as tlie head of the hun- 
dred to which it gives its name, can claim pre- 
cedence over both Witney and Burford. The 
prosperity of all three in the past arose from 
their position on the fringes of the Cotswolds, 
from which they obtained the raw materials 
of their industries—fells and fleeces, Burford 
‘was noted for its saddlery (sheep's hides being 
used for the cheaper kinds of saddle), Witney 
was, and still is, famous for its blankets, while 
Bampton was a flourishing centre for the 
manufacture and sale of gloves, arian 


war activi- — 





1—-THE MARKET PLACE.” ON THE LEFT THE EARLY VICTORIAN TOWN HALL 


jerkins and gaiters—a trade in which Witney 
also shared. Dr. Plot, the author of The 
Natural History of Oxfordshire, after referring 
to the fell-mongers of Witney, goes on to 
describe how the sheep skins, having been 
dressed and strained, were made up at Bamp- 
ton “into wares, viz. Jackets, Breeches, 
Leather linings, &c., which they chiefly vent 
into Berkshire, Wilt-shire and Dorset-shire, 
no Town in England having a trade like it in 
that Sort of ware.” That was in the seven- 
teenth century. A hundred years ago, when 
Dr. Giles wrote his painstaking History of 
Bampton, the trade was almost dead ; only one 
glover remained, and he was hard put to it to 
make a living. Bampton had reverted to the 
condition of an agricultural community, 
whose farmers preferred the neighbouring 
oeey towns to their own poorly patronised 
market 





2--THE BAMPIgg, MORRIS DANCERS PHOTOGRAPHED LAST WHITSUN 


The decay of Bampton, in contrast to 
Witney’s continued prosperity, has no doubt 
been due to its poor communications. Dr. 
Plot comments on the bad state of the roads 
and tells how the Bampton people often pre- 
ferred to strike out on foot across country. 
Lying neither on a main road nor at a major 
Tiver crossing, it is surprising that it should 
ever have become a place of importance. Two 
miles from the Thames, it grew up round a 
meeting place of three ways on the east side 
of a stream, which divides Bampton pope 
from the neighbouring hamlet of Weald 
northern road forks, south of the station, for 
Burford and Witney; the other two go off 
westward and eastward to the Thames cross- 
ings—the former through Clanfield to Radcot 
Bridge, the latter to Tadpole Bridge opposite 
Buckland, But this last bridge only dates 
from 1802 and the older route is the one 
which passes through the hamlets of Aston 


*and Coate to Shifford, which was probably 


the river crossing before the building of New 
Bridge farther downstream—" new,” that is 
to say, when it was built in the reign of Henry 
VI, but to-day, like Radcot Bridge, an historic 
monument, Farther west, there was St. 
John’s Bridge at Lechlage, records of which 
go back to the fourteenth century, so that 
medieval Bampton, though lying. to, the 
North of the Thames and ‘drawing ‘its raw 
materials from that side, had comparatively 
easy means of access to the shires of ancient 
Wessex which lay to the south. 

Bampton’s streets are lined with modest 
stone-built houses, some of them still stone- 
slated. Though outside the Cotswold area, 
the town lies within the orbit of Cotswold 
building traditions, but here roughstone wall- 
ing is far commoner than the fine freestone 


masonry of the Cotswolds proper. At the 
ere tore tate Catan bees tee 
ictorian town hall or market built.on 
arches (Fig. 1), though too , one would 
think, to serve any very purpose for « 
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lie back behind grass verges planted with 
Times (Fig. 6). Two or three of the older shops 
show some pretty features, like those in Fig. 5. 
‘where two modest bows have kept their 
original glazing and, against the adjoining 
house, to the left, a pentise supported on posts 
; customers from the rain. The grocer’s 
shop provides similar protection with its 
elongated porch, which also does duty as a 
balcony above and has nice Regency or early 
Victorian ironwork for its balustrade (Fig. 4). 
In the north-west segment of the town stands 
the church and an interesting group of houses 
disposed around it almost in the manner of 
a cathedral close. Some of these will be illus- 
trated next week. Bampton is remarkable for 
the number of its substantial stone houses, 
each standing in its own grounds. There are, 
too, more modest houses like that in Fig. 3. 
Standing in the street leading eastward to 
Aston, it has an excellent shell hood over its 
* doorway into which the plasterer has worked 
a little trophy of fruits and flowers—a bunch 
of grapes, hops, pomegranate, rose, tulip and 
— Bot this ici; bing 
ut this is to anticipate. Pro deeper 
into the history of the little town, we must 
take a great leap back to Domesday Book and 
beyond into the days of the heptarchy, when [ier pee 
Oxfordshire for so long was the debatable land “— = 
between Wessex and Mercia. The “ton” may 


ee We 


4.—A SENSIBLE PORCH TO THE GROCER'S SHOP WITH 5—BAMPTON SHOPS : A PENTISE PORCH, HOODED DOOR- 
EARLY 19th-CENTURY IRONWORK WAYS AND BOW WINDOWS 


have originated as an outpost of Wessex at a 
time when the West Saxon fortunes were in 
the ascendant, but this is mere conjecture. 
It has been identified by some with the Bean- 
dune of the iy sabia Chronicle, where the 
Wessex King Cynegils and his son, Cwichelm, 
defeated the Welsh in 614, Traditionally, it 
waiito Bampton that St. Frideswide repai 
wi , warned by the angel of the wick King 
Algar’s nefarious intentions, she went by boat 
with her maidens to Bentone and there found 
refuge in a swineherd’s hut in the woods. The 
chronicle which gives this version of the 
legend relates that the party reached Benton 
“in less than an hour,” which for 20 miles of 
upstream towing must the finest Oxford 
records; but the boat, we are mee] had in it a 
youth “with a shining | ic face.” : 
On the ober of Domesday id find. 
Bampton a royal manor, yielding a yearly ren: 
of nol than prea oa ‘had ey been 
larger still. It ly had a mar! , bringing 
in 50s. a year. The corn rent was £15; there 
were four mills, and the fisheries were worth 
20s. Appurtenant to the manor there were salt 
at Dreitwich, as there were also to the 
lordshire manor of Great Rollright—a 
: os ; Tenet reminder of the importance of that com- 
6.—COTTAGES IN BROAD STREET BEHIND A WIDE GRASS VERGE modity in early days. There is mention of 
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7.—HAM COURT, THE WESTERN GATEHOUSE OF AYMER 
DE VALENCE’S CASTLE 


8.—-EAST SIDE OF THE GATEHOUSE AT HAM COURT 
On the right an early 14th-century window in sits 


. gatehouse appears centrally, and there are flanking towers at the angles, 
walls 
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woodland which Bundi, the forester, had held in the Confessor’s time. 
Both the name of the adjoining hamlet of Weald and the old suffix of 
ame Bre “in the Bush” suggest that the surroundings were more 

d than they are to-day. y also mentions the six hides 
belonging to the see of Exeter which Bishop Leofric gave to his 
cathe in or before 1069. Of this other manor, which came to be called 
Bampton , there will be more to say next week, but in passing, 
the link with south-west England may be noted. As tangible evidence 
of the importance of the place at the time of the Domesday inquest 
there is the 11th-century work still remaining in the eastern arch and 
lower walls of the church tower. Bampton a stone church 
when most churches were stil! of timber. The fact that it was a royal 
manor, taken together with its position as head of the hundred (or, 
rather, of two hundreds which were subsequently united) points to its 
having been a centre of local administration in much earlier times, 
before the units of shire and hundred had been systematised, when the 
re ff food rent was collected from wide areas each dependent on a 
royal estate. 

If the antiquity of Bampton has been emphasised, it is because 
references to the town in medieval times are disappointingly few. But 
it seems to have prospered, to judge by the successive reconstructions of 
its church. There were three main periods of enlargement and re-, 


. building—in the twelfth century, about 1270, and again in the fifteenth 


century—which may have coincided with three periods of prosperity 
and expansion. Twice at least the even tenor of Bamptonian life was 
interrupted by cross-currents of English history. In 1387 took place 
the skirmish—for it was little more—between the lords appellant and 
Richard II’s favourite, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, near Radcot 
Bridge. Abandoned by his supporters, de Vere rode off to the bridge, 
which he found broken down, but forcing his horse into the river made 
good his escape. Thirteen years later the men of Bampton, together 
with those of Wantage, Faringdon and Cirencester, rose in support of 
the abortive plot engineered by King Richard's friends to dethrone 
Henry IV, but the rising was easily quelled. 

Meanwhile, Bampton had acquired a castle, remains of which still 
exist in the house now known as Ham Court. It was built by Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whose father, William de Valence, 
Henry III's half-brother, had received a grant of the larger moiety of 
the manor of Bampton in 1249. A licence to fortify his house at Bampton 
was issued to Aymer in 1315. He had been Edward I's commander in 
the campaign against Robert Bruce, but when Edward II deprived 
him of the guardianship of Scotland, he threw in his lot with the 
" iners,’”’ who were determined to get rid of Gaveston, the King’s 
favourite. The murder of Gaveston, however, brought him over to the 
King’s side. Aymer had pecaee his word to spare Gaveston’s life and 
could only regard the kidnapping and murder of his prisoner as a per- 
sonal affront in which his honour was involved. His subsequent actions 
were influenced less by devotion to the King, whom he ety 
despised, than by his resentment towards Lancaster and the Earls who 
had flouted him. It was at this stage in his career that he obtained the 
licence to crenellate, in the year after Bannockburn, where he had 
shared in the defeat that wiped out all Edward I’s Scottish con- 
quests. Aymer's participation in the Scottish campaigns had a personal 
aspect, for John Comyn, who was slain by Bruce at the altar, was his 
brother-in-law. The later succession of Bampton passed by way of 
the daughter of Joan de Valence and the Red Comyn. 

Ham Court lies west of the Highmoor Brook, which divides 
Bampton from Weald. When Anthony Wood, the Oxford antiquary, 
visited it in 1664, a good deal more of the structure existed than at 
present. Having stayed the night with one of the Bampton vicars, 
“the next morning very early I went to the castle neare the church 
there, and took the ruins thereof.” His sketch, elementary as it is, 
shows that the whole of the west curtain wall was then standing; the 

and towers being battlemented and liberally provided with 
cross-slits. Wood describes the building as quadrangular and havi 
been moated, with round towers at each corner, and “a larg and high 
gatehouse tower-like on the west and east sides (some say on every 
side).”"_It is not known when the castle (all but the existing fragments) 
was pulled down. No doubt it was used as a quarry, and it may have 
jrovided material for the erection of Weald Manor, an early 18th-century 
jouse on the other side of the road, which will be illustrated in a sub- 
sequent article. What now remains is the western gatehouse converted 
into a dwelling (Figs. 7 and 8), a stretch of the curtain wall running 
south from it and portions of the adjoining rooms on the north side. In 
the middle of last century a hideous Victorian addition was built on 
ba oe at pee Mod aise mad ble —— chee 
it, moated site le possible-a _ 
the norma! castle plan in the fourteenth Canty, oan axtaed Geass 
rather than true castles were being built by the nobility. Maxstoke 


.and Bodiam, both later than Bampton, are the best preserved ex- 


the third in Oxfordshire. Bampton, however, 
antedates these three by nearly quarter of a 
century. As all the surviving work accords 
with the date of licence for crenellation and as 
the building from Wood's description and 
sketch was both uniform and regularly 
planned, the inference is that the castle was 
erected and completed within a comparatively 
short time. 

The curtain wall south of the gatehouse has 
been stripped of ivy since our photograph was 
taken, and now again reveals the two tall 
ceillets or cross-slits shown in the engraving 
published in Turner's Domestic Architecture of 
the Middle Ages. There is a third cross-slit in 
the remaining merlon of the battlements. 
Impressive as these features are, the gate- 
house itself does not give the suggestion of 
having been designed for great strength. It is 
now covered by a gabled roof, but the but- 
tresses on the west side are well preserved 
(Fig. 7) and, within, an octopartite vault of two 
bays with central bosses of carved foliage 
remains in the upper rooms formed out of the 
passage-way (Fig. 9). The photograph also 
shows the inner and outer arches of the 
entrance gates. The eastern side of the gate- 
house is seen in Fig. 8, its arch now blocked. 
and the filling pierced by windows. At the 
south-east corer a stone newel lighted by tall, 
narrow lancets gives access to the floor above 
now consisting of attics. Fig. 10 shows the 
lower portion of the northern jamb of the eas- 
tern arch of the gateway and beside it a con- 
temporary doorway. The adjoining building 
to the north, which is now under the same roof 
as the gatehouse itself, contains a two-light 
window with transom and quatrefoil head, 
lighting the first-floor room, in which the 
hooded fireplace (Fig. 11) is preserved. Fine 
freestone is used for all the irhportant features, 
and the excellence of the work s ts that 
Aymer de Valence was able to employ one of 
the leading master masons of the time. 

There is no evidence that the castle was 
ever the scene of important events, although 
in 1321, in the year before his defeat and exe- 
eles Thomas, prs Pas a ap to 

ave appeared at the head of a private army 
at Bampton, On Aymer’s death in 1324, 
manor and castle passed to his niece, Eliza- 
beth, by whose marriage they came to 
Richard Talbot, ancestor of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury. A worn effigy of a knight in the 
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chapel on the east side of the north transept 
in Bampton church may commemorate a 
l4th-century Talbot. The Earls of Shrews- 
bury continued to hold the castle and a moiety 
of the manor up to last century, when the 
property was bought by Jesus College, Oxford. 
When the fitting up of the gatehouse as a 
dwelling took place is uncertain, but both on 
the upper and lower floors within it are fire- 
Places of late Tudor character. Wood’s 
sketch, however, shows that the gatehouse, 
“where is a ruined entrance,” was battle- 
mented and that there was ‘‘an old gothick 
window over it.’’ It isclear that the entry had 
not then been filled in. But adjoining it to 
the north he depicts ‘‘a little cabbin built on 


ye wall of a late standing.” Presumably, 
therefore, the “cabin” was afterwards 


expanded into a farmhouse by taking in the - 


entry and building out in front of the curtain 
wall on the north side of the gatehouse. The 
fireplaces may have been brought from else- 
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9.—_THE RIBBED VAULT OF THE GATEHOUSE IN WHAT IS NOW A BEDROOM 
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where. That the castle was at any rate still 
partly occupied in Queen Elizabeth’s reign is 
shown by an entry in the register of St. 
Thomas's parish, Oxford, recording the burial 
of John Saunders “of the castle of pton” 
(February 19, 1601). 

Beyond the castle area northwards there 
is a further moated expanse, which is thought 
to have been laid out as a tilt-yard. The 
tournament was at the height of its popu- 
larity at the time when the Castle was buiit 
and Aymer de Valence was one of the star 
performers of the age. Solemn jousts are 
re ee taken place at Bu fitney in 
1321, when er’s opponent was Hum, 
Bohun, Earl Wf Hereford. Tedltinaty Ee 
lost his life in a tournament in Paris held to 
celebrate his marriage to Mary of Chatillon, 
who years afterwards was to be the foundress 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Both 
marriage and tournament, however, took 
place three years before his death. When that 

occurred the Earl was at the height 
of his fortunes, having profited by 
Lancaster's death in receiving 
grants of his Northamptonshire 
estates. He lies buried under the 
exquisite canopied tomb on the 
north side of the high altar in 
Westminster Abbey. 

At the north-west corner of 
the moated tilt-yard there is an 
esa well, Fi celebrated 

, ly for its heali properties ; 
“To the “Lady Well,” as it is 
called, mothers brought their ail- 
ing children to be dipped, and this 
pace is stated by Dr. Giles, the 
, pton historian, to have con- 
tinued well into the eighteenth 
century. To the Bampton morris 
dancers and also to the Christmas 
mummers Giles alludes, but in 
rather deprecating terms, and fears 
that these remnants of the ancient 
ee are doomed to disappear. 
lore fortunate, however, than 
| many English towns and villages, 
Bampton still has its morris men, 
who are seen in the fe 
taken this Whitsuntide (Fig. 2) 
still very much alive and leaping. 
"(To be concluded) 
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SEEN ON THE FELLS <  » vemar sanner 


(With Illustrations from Paintings by the Author) 


on the Feils or in the Daies. Perhaps, 

also, the unexpected either seems more 
anomalous, or else more significant, because the 
Fells have so strong, separate and uncom- 
promising a character of their own. The 
incongruous, if false and artificial, is intolerable; 
if calamitous—like the crash of an acroplane— 
it takes on a double grimness. Maa or woman, 
or any memorial or work of man, alone on the 
mountains, becomes central and typical; and 
paradoxically great in proportion to man’s 
physical littleness. Sheep were seen by Words- 
worth looming out of ‘mist “like Greenland 
bears.” 


In the valleys, and especially at the dale 
heads, a home is the meeting-place of the snug 
and the sublime; and a conjuncture from the 


Yu never know what you will see or hear 





beheld an elephant. A travelling circus duly 
unrolled itself. We wore offered the imagination 
of another variation on the pleasures of Nature 
at Penrith, in the same county, where we were 
told that “his lordship” (by which I think was 
meant the late Lord Lonsdale) had a key which 
let him into the Beacon (the stone tower on 
tup of the hill of the same name), and that from 
the top of that, whereas we saw only the 
mountains of three counties, he could actually 
see the chimney of the hat-factory at Carlisle. 
With other privileges, my wife and I once 
sat on the warm and heather-covered hillock 
(called Seat) on the south side of Devoke-water 
on an August afternoon. The great Fells stood, 
blue and purple, gold and green, like Persian 
glaze, yet living and majestic in the sunlight— 


Pillar, Kirkfell, Gable, the Screes, Scafell, 


CRINKLE CRAGS AND BOWFELL FROM WETHERLAM 


outside world may, for a time, make it seem 
different from what it had ever seemed, only to 
subside again, stronger than before, into its own 
life. On a Sunday evening in Se, ber, 4929, 
we sat on the bench in the little hall of the Old 
Dun Bull Inn in Mardale, Westmorland, Some- 
one turned on the radio and we heard the 
service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. 
The voice of the priest conducting the service; 
the singing of the London cao: tion; and 
the distant hooting and rabbling of the 
traffic in St. Martin’s Lane would be drowned 
intermittently by the voices and the glasses 
when the door of the bar-parlour opened and 
Mr. Daffurn passed with the beer. An oldish 
woman, in black, moved with a candle up and 
ee ee ee 
talking in a low voice to herself. sheep 
Dleated outside in the rain. The overruling 
unison of separated worlds I have seldom felt 
more strangely. 

An inn can more often provide incon- 
gruities less searching, like the apparition which 
heralded an autumn day for me at Thi ¥ 
in Cumberland. I was wakened at the King’s 
Head about § o'clock by tram; noises, 
looked out of the window into mist and 


shook himself dry in a shower of 5 
_ deop © priem Sor the wun, and trotted of again 


Bow Fell, Crinkle Crags, Harter, the Coniston 
Fells. Short of the fell-tops, can any give 
a sight so splendid as can Birker Moor and the 


and very young. In a moment he whisked his 
tail, kicked his progiantery into the air 
and scampered to water’s ating. 
It was all like a Handel . Heaps ins 
the with a plump 5; , swam about gaily 
peor i icteirry scrambled back onto the shingle, 


E 


on his esearch for truffies and life, The more 
serious sheep, responsible ewes with their large, 
stout, brown “‘poozies”” (or “hoggs’’ 
call these young sheep), looked in astonishment, 

On another day I saw a very still, and 


§ 


oddly black, — ee Side—who 
suddenly spread his wings away. 

Georgian landscape-gardeners de- 

ee " ; and the question naturally 


time?” The wild Fells—a very image of — 
manence—bring forth from their treasure things. 
new and old every day. We once hurried back. 
from Pillar, seeing rain racing towards us over: 
Burnmoor as we ran down Mosedale. Of course, 
the rain won. But after our soaking the sun 
emerged again, and as we came out beyond the 
wall of Kirkfell, we looked up the Styhead; and 
there, an arched bridge from Gable to Scafell, 
was a rainbow Of radiant 5) r. The most 
brilliant we (or any of the eight persons present) 
ever naw appeared in September, 1940, over- 
arching High Arnside as we looked eastward 
Hist the Bield Meader, the meadow below our 
ome. 

It is, in fact, the incessant and unforesee- 
able changes that make continuous outdoor 
painting (for me at least) hopeless, for on the 
most monotonous day the 
relations of tone and 
colour, the centre of 
gravity of the design, 
alter without pause. The 
vaster the view the 
wider the bounds of poss- 
ibility. 

From Scafell one 
may see many weathers 
at once: rain pouri 
into Borrowdale, tn 
streaming up the Esk 
from the yellow sands, 
ben clouds ae march 
and counterm: 
the hills,” The great 
sight is “the mountains 
of Wasdale in tumult’ 
as Dorothy Wordsworth 
called them in the letter 
in which she recorded her 
climb in October, 1818. 
Hardly less lovely after 
the hay is in is what she 
calls “the delicious green 
of Eskdale.’ 

Scafell, like Pillar 
and Gable and Zeus, is a 
‘cloud - compeller.’’ 
1 have gone up many 
times by Eel Tarn and 
Stoney Tarn from the 
Woolpack, or by the 
Wha House sheeptrack, 
or from Taw House, and 
the cloud has come down 
and the drawing not done 
as hoped for. Yet other 
glories haveappeared, and 
not least those that the 
clouds have caused to 
take on a new aspect: 
Pillar from Great How or 
the Black Apron; Hardknott and Coniston Fells 
from the same spot, with tier beyond tier of 
heather and peat, with gold and russet and 
tawny grass below, and te last light on the 
summits; the great grey-blue amphitheatre at 
the head of Eskdale; or, 90 often sunlit by 
itself, Muncaster, Ravenglass, and the sea, 

We went up on April 23, 1948, with our 


perhaps a hundred feet under our crag—a fox, 


*Surled Up Tike 6 ont and es yellow a & ak. He 
a 


SAW Us, too, and slunk 


scenting : The boys barked loud: 
country-bred voices can mimic animals to good 


we took the children onto thetop, thus 
“fostered alike by beauty and by 
fear.” As we came dowt again we 
em from under the blanket of 
the dark and sat down to look at the 
sunshine spread bright over the screes 
and shimmering in the waters of 
Burnmoor Tarn and of the sea, 

My wife was once on Gable in 
rolling cloud. Suddenly the sun 
blazed out at her feet, as if the earth, 
or at least the mountain, had tilted 
back. It was the sun's shining reflex 
in Wastwater. 

Even more wonderful is the 
stepping out above cloud into 2 sunlit 
ether, where mountain summits stand 
like islands on a sea of mist. It is 
an experience which can virtually 
never be fareseen and, once seen, can 
never be f . _ Wordsworth, 
in the Fourteenth Book of The 
Prelude, describes his stepping out 
thus into moonlight on Snowdon, 

Yet among Fells even the ex- 
pected is for ever new, We may have 
gone up a loved summit many times 
and know the moment when the 
great prospect on the otber side will 
suddenly lift. Expectation is at its 
height, yet the reality always sur- 
passes it and in its aspect is never 
the same. 

Some there are who suffer from 
what Humpty Dumpty called 
“impenetrability."” We once piloted 
a Scots minister on his first ascent of 
the Fell behind his manse. The whole 
glory of crag and precipice, glens 
radiating, the Atlantic all around, 
and sister-islands visible for many leagues, 
burst upon us. ‘Aye aye,” said he, “it's a fine 
world. I think we’d better go down now.” We 


AFTER ST. ANDREWS - 


remember, wag,the comment of a Scottish 
profesyional at a championship in the 
‘nineties when the Triumvirate had begun to set 
such a pace as had never been seen before. What 
* would the ghost of that professional have said 
had he been at St. Andrews on the second day 
of the Championship? The pace had been hot 
enough on the first when Locke had his 69, 
Cotton 70, and there was a cluster of 71's; but 
it was still more terrific on Thursday. There 
was Rees’s incredible 67 to hoist him' right up 
into the lead, only to be dethroned by*Snead 
with a 70 and equalled by Bulla with 71. And 
as a final excitement the very last man in the 
field, Henry,Cotton, playing with the calm of a 
frozen i , did his second 70 and in turn 
dethroned Snead. 

Such collective golf had never been seen 
on the Old Course: before. Bobby Jones’s total 
of 285, on a course perceptibly less tough than 
that of to-day (I shoul say it is perhaps a stroke 
and a half a round harder now) was in grave 
danger, Even I, who am a lover of the past and 
of past champions, had to admit that golf was 
getting better and better. 


eee 


Then came Friday, and the position had to 
ene weather was more Sia 
, beyond doubt; there was a good fresh win 
free teatight coon inte; pests une So mors 
it. ie; it was no more 
than a normal St. Anieers dar ond it was not 
Merely the wind that sent the scores up. F 
suppose the strain of those first two days had 
been too great and there bad to come a break- 
‘ing point on the last. 


‘T= galloping all the way now.” ‘hat, I 


At rate, whatever the cause, a panic 
eet in, the at the last hole or two 
, if narra 


three at the 18th, Cotton had a four to tie 
with him, and he, too, took three putts “from 
Rowhere.” Bulla came next his finish 
‘was really so tragical and 0 full of crnel interent 
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THUNDER OVER 


told our landlad' 
minister rather dull? ”’ 
replied, ‘He's a’ that.” 


and added, ‘Isn't the 
She looked at us and 


He hit an enormous drive at the 17th, and 
needed only some lofted iron (a No. 6, | dare 
say) for his second. In the first round he had 


gone over the green into the road and taken a 


seven, In the next two, undeterred by this 
disaster, he had gone for the green boldly again 
and got his four each time. Now, wanting a five 
and a four to beat Locke by two, he sensibly 
played safe, short, and to the right. It was 
eminently sensible, but alas { the moral does not 
work out, and if he had been rash he would 
probably have done much better. As it was, he 

yed a litle pitch, the futility of which cannot 
be described, and then tovk three putts; he took. 
three more putts at the last. 1 know that it is 
easy for spectators to talk, but this really was, 
for so fine a player, the most appalling finish I 
ever saw, at once lamentable and absurd. 

eee 


Snead himself was a bit shaky on the way 
out, but this was no more than the normal 
shakiness of that horrible fourth round. Once 
he bad had his six (with two bunkers and a whin 
bush) at the fifth and relieved his feelings by 
throwing his club at a post, he settled grimly 
down, and his 35 home was, in the circumstances, 
a very great effort indeed. He was being kept 
informed all the while byone special scout of 
what the others had done, and when he had four 
holes left to play he knew that, humanly speak- 
ing, he could not lose. 

There is no doubt at all that he played the 
best and most consistent golf of the tournament, 
and he certainly did his 290 without any great 
help from Providence in the matter of long putts. 
He putted well and soundly, but the long ones 
did not drop for him, and he never struck an 
“inspired” mood on the green. His driving all 
through was tremendous in length, and the num- 
ber of wooden club shots he played through the 
(rem probably did not amount to half a dozen. 

io more graceful, and at the same time no more 


-book, of the club can well 
apo . eo uoas of the grt pelted . 
Cotton had played suck suj tive golf on 


the first two days and was so palpably captain 
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SCAFELL 


The Fells are for those with eyes to see and 
hearts to feel. For such, age cannot wither 
them, nor custom stale their infinite variety. 


A Golf Commentary by 
- BERNARD DARWIN 


of his soul, playing exactly to plan, that J con- 
fidently expected him to win, as did many 
others; we were proportionately disappointed. 
He never recovered from the depressing start in 
the third round of five fives in the first six holes, 
He went on trying calmly and resolutely, but he 
had lost his victorious mood, and in particular 
he had lost his touch on the greens. He had been 
holing 4o many nasty ones; now they would not 
goin, nor did some of the casy unes. Up to the 
green he seems to me almost beyond question the 
most accomplished of all golfers, but ‘it’s aye 
the putting.” He can and often does putt well, 
but he seldom looks happy on the green, and so- 
makes hig supporters feel unhappy. Putting is 
his heel of Achilles, and I suppose it always 
will be. 

All St, Andrews wanted Rees to win, for his. 
gay und gallant carriage has made him # local 
idol. He had a great chance, but in such com- 
By no one can retrieve a seven at the first hole. 

f he played at St. Andrews every day for the 
rest of his life he would probably never take 
seven to that hole again; he might go into the 
burn, but he would never take four more to hole: 
out. That is one of the little ironies of golf. I 
hope and think he will be champion yet, but a 
year is a long time, there is only one champion- 
ship each year, and chances do not always recur. 

oer 


Finally, 1 make my most respectful com- 

i ts to Colonel Lindsay and to all who 

ised and carried out the plan for controlling 
the crowd by keeping them to the side-lines. It 
worked quite grape ferry iceman hitch. iad 
crossings were in t perfectly 
well . Personally I have not for a long 
time seen what ! wanted to see so well and with 
such little discomfort, and I really do not think 
that any fair critic could say otherwise. The 
plan might not work, or at any rate not without 
modification, on another course; but to the 
of St. Andrews it is 
¥ did not think I should like - 


Fy seat 
ly suited. 
ing @ grandstand 


spectator, bat I did. 


IKE all other farms with dairy herds, 
Goodings, the Country Lirg farm in 
Berkshire, will have to rely next winter 

more than ever before on its own resources for 
feeding the cows. The announcement of the cut 
in feed-stuff rations affecting cows, as well as pigs 
and poultry, came too late in the season to give 
us time to plan a much bigger acreage of high- 
quality fodder crops. It is high-quality stuff 
that we all need in these days for producing milk, 
especially if we are trying to raise the herd 
average. 

Hay will still be our mainstay next winter. 
Unfortunately a miserable June delayed our 
haymaking at Goodings, and the herbage cut 
from the leys had to be left in the awathe for a 
full fortnight before the weather mended and 
allowed us to get on with the job. The apparent 
damage to the early-cut hay was slight, but pro- 
longed exposure, with the aftermath clover 
beginning to push through the swathe, certainly 
has not improved the feeding value of the hay. 

In seasons like this silage-making or grasa- 
drying, taking the material at the really young 
stage when it is at its prime in protein content 
and digestibility, offers the best insurance for the 
cows’ winter feed, Both these methods of con- 
serving young grass are laborious, and grass- 
drying needs expensive equipment beyond the 
reach of most farmers. Then there is always the 
thought that, however ill a particular season may 
behave, the farmer in the South of England can 
make reasonably good hay in three seasons out 
af four. But we need to be quite clear in our 
minds that silage or dried grass made from 
young herbage is a much higher quality product 
than hay, made with the assistance of the sun 
and wind. 

At Goodings we made some useful silage in 
May, and this material is behaving properly in 
the silo, so we should get some high-quality 
feeding. Here I should mention that the photo- 
graph on this page showing the Hosier-Wilmot 
loader at work was taken when we were cutting 
hay in June. We had finished our early bout of 
asilage-making by then, but I wanted a photo- 
graph to show the rig-up of this loader hitched 
behind the mowing-machine and delivering the 
cut herbage on to a trailer ready for transport to 
the silo which adjoins the cow-house. The 
mechanisation of silage-making in this way cuts 
out most of the heavy labour which deters many 
farmers from making silage, although they know 
that they should be undertaking this for the sake 
of winter milk yields. 

Pes form manager and T have been discuss- 
ing the possibility in the future of taking all our 
grass in the form of silage instead of hay. Here 
again I am referring to young grass with its high 
protein content. We should need also a supply 
of oat straw to give the bulk that the cows want, 
but this would not be difficult to provide, The 
white winter oat, S.147, developed at Aberyst- 
wyth, does consistently well at Goodings; the 
grain is of good quality and so is the straw for 
feeding purposes. The advantages of turning 
over entirely to silage-making would be that we 
should get more feed of high protein value; we 
should be less dependent on weather conditions 
in June and July; we should need less storage 

for the winter fodder and, through earlier 
cutting, we should be able to turn the cows out 
earlier in the aftermath grass. 

‘A carefully planned rotation ot green crops 
would be necessary to provide good material for 
silage-making during the season. We could start 
off by cutting a new ley, then a permanent pas- 
ture, followed by vetches and oats, then rape and 
rye-grass, then aftermath grass, finishing up 
with marrow-stem kale and sugar-beet tops, 
both of which make useful silage. 

Quick growth and early cutting are the 
eesential matters. On our land, which is not 
inherently rich, we need to give liberal dressings 
of phosphates and nitrogen, applying basic slag 
in the early winter to the fields which are to be 
grazed in spring and cut for silage in the late 
summer, and super-phosphate, applied early in 
the New Year, to feed young leys that are to be 
cut early for silage. A dressing of nitrogenous 
fertilisers is wanted, too. Experimental work 
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THE HOSIER-WILMOT LOADER AT WORK AT GOODINGS DURING JUNE HAY- 
CUTTING, HITCHED BEHIND THE MOWING-MACHINE AND DELIVERING THE 
CUT HERBAGE ON TO A TRAILER 


here and in the U.S.A. has shown that nitrogen 
given no more than two or three weeks before 
cutting the grass increases substantially the pro- 
tein content. We mean to make a trial of this 
at Goodings. Nitrogenous fertilisers are easy to 
get and high-protein feed is precious, we by 
using the one we can get more of the other, it 
will be worth while doing. Marrow-stem kale is, 
of course, a greedy feeder, and will take up to 
6 cwt. of nitrogen to the acre and give a good 
return. 

Apart from winter feeding problems, there 
is little that the farmer can do to help himself by 


MOTOR NOTES 


worrying about his cropping at this stage of the 
season. The winter wheat at Goodings looks 
quite well. It is a fortnight behind the calendar 
and the spring-sown burley alvo suffered from the 
cold winds and lack of sun in June. The crops 
are healthy enough, but the weather has kept 
them back. Marrow-stem kale and peas, both 
for the dairy cows, look well enough. The 
potatoes, although they, too, had a slow start, 
are going on well, and Goodings should be able 
to make quite a useful contribution to the house- 
wife’s supply of one of the few foods that remains 
off the ration. 


THE PACKARD EIGHT 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


RECENTLY had the opportunity of trying 

the latest 8-cylinder Packasd, and, although 

this car is not at the moment available on 
the British market, I feel that a short description 
will be of interest as an example of what the 
large American factories are offering. The car 
was not submitted for test through the dis- 
tributors, but was provided through the kind- 
ness of a friond in the American Embassy. 
It was not possible for me to carry out an 
extended test, but I covered a sufficient mileage 
to enable me to form a settled opinion of 
the car. 

The engine is an 8 cylinder of 34 h.p., and 
develops the high figure of 125 b.h.p. at the 
low engine speed of 3,600 r.p.m. One or two 
features of interest are included in the specifi- 
cation, notably: the clutch is centrifugally 
assisted, the front suspension is in lent, 
and an electrically-operated overdrive is 
optional at a small extra charge. The overdrive 
reduces engine-speed by 28 cent. for the 
same road speed, and should have a noticeable 
effect on economy and engine-life. Although 
the current transatiantic fashion of massive 
horizontal radiator grilles and bumpers has been 
followed, there is not the usual excessive use of 
chromium plate. The externa] appearance of 
the car does not. give the i jon of great 
size, but on opening the doors it is at once 
obvious that the roominess and comfort are well 
above the average. The car is in fact easily 
capable of carrying six adults without crowding; 
room in the front is increased by the provision 


of finger-tip control for the gear lever, which is 
mounted on the steering column immediately 
below the steering wheel. 

All four doors are hinged from their forward 
edges, which seems a more sensible method than 
that usually in force. It is obviously safer 
should a door inadvertently fly open, and it 
also obviates the embarrassment sometimes felt 
by lady motorists attempting to get out grace- 
fully. The doors i te a light spring 
which swings the door shut from the full open 
position; an excellent point this. The standard 
of finish is high, although the leas obvious parts 
do not receive the same care and attention as 
the surface finish. : 

I will not quote speed and acceleration 
figures, as it was not possible in the time to 
obtain timed figures, and the speedometer of 
this car suffered from a common complaint on 
American cars—over-optimism. The perform- 


- ance, however, is what one would expect from 


a car with 125 h.p., and the acceleration when 
using the gearbox is vivid. Under normal 
driving conditions it is possible to ignore the 
gear-lever, and do everything on top gear. A 
fair croas-section of opinion among the drivers 
in the Embassy service station put the petrol 
consumption at 14 m.p.g., which; seems a good 
figure @ car of this size and power. One 
cannot help but be impressed with the smooth- 
nesa and comfort obtainable in a good American | 
car. . : % 

To avoid wastage of stimps, I wish to 
make it clear that it'is not kmoen by the dis- 


Driving 
with a batch of students in the last week of 
borg course. The standard of both theoretical 
practical instruction is ava higher than 
n T have ave eeny one . Instead of 
nate a small suburban cicele, “for —— 
truction, long runs are done, [Safes Barrie 
conditions ‘and the opportunity of ving a 
reasonably high speeds. I was im: 
the way in which the students are taught to ie 
expert drivers, and not just passed out as good 
enough. They are taught all the finer points of 
driving, such as : changing down before a corner; 
if passing another car doing ao as fast as possible; 
on comers or S-bends on which it was possible 
to get a clear view, making intelligent use of 
the road to place the car well for the corner, or 
corners, After twelve months, or 25,000 miles, 
students can return for the advanced course in 
which high-speed cars are employed for training, 
cars of the calibre of Lagonda, Alvis, 
ton. If only the stan- 
dard of driving among 
all road users was as 
high as I found among 
the police, one would 
have fewer ‘ ‘phenom- 
enal avoidances” and 
cases of high blood- 
pressure. 
While staying at 
Kenilworth not long 
ago, I came across an 
example of the way in 
which the police can, 
and do, give their help 
to road-users. The 
children at the local 
schools are given Jec- 
tures at regular inter- 
vals on road behaviour; 
not by strangers, but 
by their own focal 
policeman, At inter- 
vals, too, the children’s 


LL country policemen have to’ do it. 
Though not always an or job, it can be 
very amu: It is usually the result of 

@& Message we ive that gypsies have arrived 
on the common, that they are very noisy, have 
started a huge bonfire, and appear to be dug-in 
for the night, It usually means that we have to 


get busy right away. 
I once sum: @ gypsy for camping and 
lighting his bonfire off common land; I then had 


a cup of tea with him. ‘Not often do I summons 

for either of these offences, but this one, 
at first, was awkward and stubborn, refusing to 
move when I asked him. 

I had visited him the previous day, and he 
had offered one of the hackneyed excuses as to 
why he couldn’t movo—the wheel of his caravan 
was cracked. I looked ali round the wheels but 
Could find nothing wrong. I told him so, and 
then he said that his “‘hoss had a foot.” 
Here I was beaten, for I had no means of check- 
ing this. All the same, I was inclined to take it 
with a pinch of salt, for experience has eet 
me that most gypeies have their stock of tricks 
and dodges when policemen ask them to move. 

Nelenafaaryotencrenig pena dR poem fi 
foot" was, next morning, I found the “old hoss”’ 

fpily round & meadow with a neigh- 


explained this away : a 1 eer don 
this away: t's rest “done 
i the "good. 8 ee But he still was 

ined to move, so in the end I told him he 


be summonsed. Five 
Usiokieg 4on wih bios die am aonenc had F 
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On meeting a friend just back from the 
Forces the other day I was: reminded — 
our talk of the many interesting 
one came across on vehicles, which one 
be featured on all modern cara, Some of these 
have, 1 understand, reached the drawing board 
in the U.S.A, for use on private cars. One in 

ular which i me very much when 
iret it was encountered, is the fully automatic 
hydraulically operated transmission system . 
employed on certain armoured vehicles. In this 
system there is neither gear lever nor clutch, 
but only a simple drive control with two pusi- 
tions : neutra) and drive. The engine is warmed 
up in neutral, and then at a tick-over the lever 
is moved to drive. All that is now required is 
to open the throttle and the car moves off; to 
change-up the accelerator is momentarily 


released, Spe fy oeety cnt: dewawand change’ 





THE 8-CYLINDER PACKARD “CLIPPER.” Note the unusual width of the body 


GYPSY-SHIFTING 2 By LOUIS QUINAIN 


written his name and “‘idenible" number in my 
notebook than he changed completely—though 
I must admit a cup of tea was more than I 


situation and really means what he says, then 
they'll forget their excuses, which they hope will 
enable them to remain a day or so longer 
wherever they happen to be camped. 
Their excuses are numerous, mostly 

tions of the old and hackneyed ones : that the 
caravan is about to break down, that the horse 
is exhausted and cannot move another yard, or 
that the old Peo onan ited usually is one 

—has been taken il] and must lie quist 
for a while. rf very plausible gypsy, I remem- 

started fora Soetor's “gustifi- 


125 
the accelerator is fully. If,on 
Seg eee 
will remain at maximum speed and all changes 
are automatic until maximum speed is reached 
on top gear. plea eastiy- bp decipiens 
no clutch or gear to worry about; 
merely brakes to 4 standstill and off restart 
bottom gear is again automatically selected 

. There is a certain amount of mental 
discomfort until one becomes accustomed 
to doing nothing with the left foot, This 
ae changing a pied : 

gear-cl , after 
driving a vehicle with this’ form of trancraission, 
the gear-box appears to be an 


cs. e & 

The new Kenda! @-h.p. car is not going to 
be alone in the ultra-small car field. Both 
Renault and Mathis have announced new cars. 
The Renault,‘of which only bare details = 
Xanwn at the'moment, is said to be 4 h, 
catry four passengers, and to be capable 
60 m.p.h. THis may well be so, but it is po 
likely that with.only 4 h.p. available the acceler- 
ation and general performance will be sufficient 
to satisfy the average ry The Mathis, 
although of ‘lighter greater power than the 
Kendal, is only a ‘upenripsien and ia, I think, 
unlikely to prove popular on the conservative 
British market. Both these cars are said to rel 
to a large extent | on light alloys in thelr 

= construction; ndings 
when, for 
economy, poate : 
so drastically reduced 
itis necessary to reduce 
the weight also. The 
bodywork on both cars 
. is of true streamline 
form, based on wind- 
tunnel experiments. It 
is sometimes thought 
that streamlining is 
required only at high 
speeds, but this is not 
sn. Comparative tests 
carried out before the 
war, with an ordinary 
saloon against an ex- 
ample of the aecro- 
dynamic F.1,A.T., 
proved that petrol 
consumption at ord- 
inary speeds was 
greatly improved. 


anachronism. 


to tricks and dodges, it is the policeman who 
must do so. 

There is a knack in shifting gypsies if you 
know just what to say, but now and again we 
do meet with an awkward customer. This is 
when we resort to tricks. A favourite one of 
mine is to ask : 

“What about all this litter you've made?” 

Then, if they still prove awkward : 

“If you dont ‘t clear it up and move away by 
four o'clock, I'll be along with a summons.” 

. This, of course, is quite a fair trick, for most 
districts have by-laws forbidding litter. And, 
anyway, it is no joke arriving there next day to 

the thousand-and-one chips and shavings 
they have scattered around while making 
clothes-pegs. 

Here is another trick, perhaps not quite so 
fair, and one that I use ily as a last resort : 

“Ever seen one of ?” Task them, pro- 
ducing the summons that happens to be in my 
pocket. % 

Of course, I dare not serve it—on them. But 
it makes them blink, even when they know J 
have no to summons them for ypece rat fi 


It is indeed surprising how most, 
this. date ap. aa ary 
throw a boodoo on them. And they'll be gor be pasta 
My busiest time with gypsies, the odd- 
joubing type. is during autumn, when they have 
hop-picking and are on me move seen 
carping ung bere a night there, during 
Kk through the countryside until they come 
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across # farmer willing to give them an occa- 
sional job and to allow them to settle on a corner 
of his ground for the rest of the winter. During 
this trek all kinds of fancy messages reach the 
village policoman wherever they hay tocamp 
for the night. I once had an old lady telephone 
tae to ask*if I rome sit up and a her 
chickensall night as the gypsies had arrived again 
and were camped at the back of her house. 

One autumn, a year or so. ago, I had an extra- 
husy period, It was the indirect result of my 
fummonsing that awkward who offered 
me a cup of tea in hope of mitigation. The 
common where he had camped was, of course, 
subject to the Law of Property Act. It was also 
the favourite spot for most gypsies i 
through the village—until I summonsed this one. 
When the case weet fear ne magistrates, 
after imposing a of ten shillings, suggested 
that a notice of warning be erected at this par- 
ticular spot. Now it is amazing how quickly 
news will travel round the gypsy world; most of 
those who arrived later that autumn knew that 
T had summonsed one of their kinsmen recently, 
And, though few of them can read, they all knew 
what the notico had to say. 

What did they do? Instead of passing 
straight through the village as I had hoped they 
would, they found a fresh spot some half-mile 
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away. Unfortunately, this plece of ground was 
the only common-land in the vil ae 
to the provisions of the Law of 

‘Worse still, it was in full view of several houses 
and quite near to them; which meant that no 
sooner had gypsies arrived and started their bon- 
re" re was purely by luck that T got over this 

't was pu it I got over 

difficulty. After a whole ion had been 
and , the news must have well circulated 
that I had no power to summons them for camp- 
ing there. Then, lateone afternoon, a gypsy and 
his family arrived. He was not one of the 
regulars, I am familiar with most that pass 
through, seeing them year after year, but this 
one was a complete stranger. On arriving at the 
caravan I found Grandma in charge of several 
children. She told me that her daughter and 
son-in-law had already gone down the vi 


see for a noo spoke for the caravan.” I didn't 
bother to look round it. 
Now it was while waiting for them to return 


that one of the children let loose three Khaki 
Campbell ducks, which apparently had been 
secreted in a box under the caravan. I said 
little—but thou more as the grandmother 
scolded this child, hurriedly collected the ducks 
and stowed them away again. 

Soon the daughter and son-in-law returned, 


both spokeless. But I was in no hurry to shift 
them now. I was not even dismayed to find no 

-shavings around. After inspecting their 
Tiaible" cards, and having achat about ‘Lord 
Hee-Haw,” the “ filthy columniats,” the “ diddle 
bugs,” and a few other topics then current, I 
decided to leave them until next morning. In 
any case it was nearing dusk and they had no 
lamps on the caravan. 

Well, - job turned out a I pres 
expected. I was not even obliged to search 
recent daily crime-shects in the hope of finding 
Someone who hed lost his Khaki Campbell ducks, 
for that evening the sergeant from an adjoining 
section telephoned with a very interesting 


“Are they Khaki Campbells?” I asked him. 


“Three of ‘em.” 

I had no difficulty with those gypsies, One 
we “shifted ”’ in a police car that same night, and 
the rest of the family were gone by sight next 
morning. 

Only three families have ever camped on 
this spot again, and two of those came during 
the month it took for the news to circulate—I 
had arrested one of their kinsmen! Did they 
hear, I wonder, that is was for camping thore? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


be easily and frequently cleaned out— also uently carry straw into the 

IN BEDDGELERT Sven = cid aad scoured as iadeed. a tpitner Snigy sad air pe the 

light continuous flow wou! very t, in fact any sort of a depres- 

FOREST cael water; and hai} relee rage sion, hole, or ipe. whether it be on 

= ops . i wi er of sky or or li a building, vehicle, or aircraft, seems 
girl in Seriuiag eat moerest puddle is every whit as goodas to suit them. 


Loch 


md.—CLOUGH WILLIAMS- 


Wishing to follow as closely as 
ebony the route taken by the 

ned dominie, I followed the dis- 
used track, which branches off the 
Torran road, and crossed the Groad- 
ford River by the old ford, getting wet 
feet as I waded through tho half- 


Beddgelert has for many years been 
one of the worst cyesores in Eryti ; 
its form and character can be seen in 


the photograph on 22 of your 
issue of July 5, but this near view 
does not bring out the disfigurement 


caused by a vast isolated patch like a 
badly made chequer board set high up 
on the otherwise unbroken sweep of 
mountain. 


From the west it completely 
spoils the incomparable beauty of the 
iowdon group for many miles. The 
harsh linca and violent disregard of 
the scale of itn setting constantly 
distract the eye and, from scenic 
considerations, no worse site could 
have been chosen. May we not hope 
that it has now served its experimental 
Purpose and can be removed ?— 
fi i Hamp, Rod Cywarch, Criccieth, 
NV. Wales. 


MOATS FOR LONDON 
SQUARES ? 


Sir,—Colonel Codrington and Mr. 
Fleetwood-Hesketh have severally and 
‘apectively commended hedges and 
tailings as the proper boundaries to 
urban gardens, thereby sharply dis- 
agreeing. But is there not a third 
ternative free from the objec- 
tions to either of these, and which, 
though yet untried so far as I know, 

have many advantages all its 
own? That is, a moat, which at first 


Etus, Plas Brondanw, Lianfrothen, 
Merioncth, N. Wales. 


BIRDS IN PALESTINE: THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM 


Sir,—With reference to the letter 
“The Robin and the Wren” in 
issue of May 17—if the robin and the 
wren at home take the prize as 
regards unusual nesting sites I think 
we can give it to the common house 
sparrow here in Palestine. It has been 
interesting to note the various places 
the wa have chosen to rear their 
familles on this station, and one comes 
to the conclusion that they just 
“haven't a clue." 
A favourite place is the top of the 

pipes leading from the stoves of the 

iets, and one can always distinguish 
a stove-pi; aa it becomes sooty- 
black in colour, looking like some new 
melanic variety of sparrow. 

+ Recently a ww short-sight- 
caly ‘built vis" mat above: the ‘hot 
showers, and when the nest was raked 
down the were found hard boiled. 
They nest’ freely in the offices on 
ledges just below the ventilators and so 
fast as the straw is raked down the 
sparrows carry it up again. They 


As regards the nesting habits of 
other birds, the territory per individual 


breeding ir appears much more 
limited than in Britain, The lack of 
water and hed; or suitable cover 


my account jor it. This spring in a 
nearby wadi, containing a trickle of 
water and overgrown with thistles, 
T was amazed to find common and 
“lesser whitethroats and graceful 
warblers nesting at metre! of a 
few , while on a patch o! 1 
aboae se square vara, in front of 
sick quarters, a black-headed bunting, 
lesser whitethroat and rufous warb- 
Jer built their nests at the same time.-- 
H. Paut Mezx, (F.Lt.), R.4.F. Station, 
Ramat David, M.E.F. 


THE CORRIE OF THE 
WILD CATS 


a protogre » taken 
during a recent visit to tho Isle of 
Skye, of the ruined farmstead of Coire 
Chatachan, where, in 1773, Doctor 


Mackinnon, during their amazing tour 
to the Hebrides. Of the old house only 
@ few low walls remain, but the byre 
and stables are still in use, though, 
alas, now roofed with corrugated iron. 


submerged expanse of bog-myrtle. 
I could have gone by the new crofters' 
‘road, which leaves the main Portree 
highway just north of Broadford, but 
1 preferred the old way. with Coire 
Chatachan, nestling in the shadow of 
Beinn na Calleach (“The Hill of the 
Old Woman’), always in full view. 


In the Gaolic Coire Chatachan 
means "The Corrie of the Wild Cats,” 
but a one-time stalker friend of mine, 
who has lived practically all his life 
erect “hen ‘practcally. dlesppeared 
species has practically disapp 
from the island, although the learned 
Dr. MacCulloch lists them in the fauna 
appendix of his book, The Misty Isis 
oF Skye. It would be interesting to 
know if any wild cats have beon 
observed on the isiand recently, par- 
ticularly in view of their increasing 
numbers on the mainiand, as the 
result of the war.—CyYRIL R. Rowson, 


Liverpoot, 11, 
SAGACITY OR SCENT? 


From Lorna, Countess Howe. 
Str,—The letter written by Lord 
Dulverton which a in the issue 
of Country Lirz of June 28 interested 
me greatly. He states that his Labra- 
dor, or rather the Labrador belongin, 
to his son, is a granddaughter o7 
Banchery ior. This dog's 
ts were both descended from 


blush, I must own, may sound a merely 
silly suggestion. 

But conceive of a wide and 
shallow tile or concrete canal, no more 
than six inches deep when brimming 
full of water, and some eight to ten 
feet wide—and imagine this waterway 
enclosing your Square garden on ail 
four sides—a green picture within a 
blue and silver frame. It ia just too 
wide to be jumped by any ordinary 
citizen, he could not walk across it 
without getting wet, yet even a toddl- 
ing baby couid fall into it with no 
worse consequences than howls and 
an educative ducking. 

Precbol the price picid gen pitt view- 
cting raili you would get 
pkeryy ral uiied anon Seont 
an iS it 
little clapper bridges would ve entry 
to the a at the sere 
having little (lockable) ga if 
necessary. So shallow a could 





COIRE CGHATACHAN, WHERE DOCTOR JOHNSON STAYED 
IN SKYE : 


Ses tater: The Corrie f the Wild Cats 


As Tam extremely, careless with 
keoys—or for matter— 
Bolo really was 4 sort of nursemaid to 
me. He once found my keys ina hay- 
field; another time he retrieved half- 
a-crown which I had pulled out of my 
ee In fact, he was constantly 

inding odd things of mine. One day 
he brought mo a teacup which 
been left in the hayfield by the men 
ing there. His father, Scandal 
Glynn, also brought me anything 
found interesting. In London one day 


H 


in Hyde Park Bolo brought mea 
with 2s. in it, which, as I not 
the owner, I on bones 


One day, taking some young out 
on the moor (not Donald), I lost a 
whistle of which I was very fond. 
1 did not know plinssy at night 
ards where J it. t night 
wy snow fell, and after that came 
a lot of rain. A fortnight after I lost 
my whistle I was going back th 
England. 1 took the dogs out for a 
ron, and thought I would have a final 
look for my whistle. I sent Don off 
to hunt, and to my amazement he 
found the whistle and brought it to 
me. I cannot explain how he did this; 
there could not have been any scent, 
and there was uo leather or string, 
onty a thin chain. 

T wrote to The Field about this at 
the time and my letter duly appeared. 
I cannot explain it, but I do know that 
all Labradors with Bolo blood have 
exceptional brains; and yet he was so 
very nearly condemned to death, 
before I hed 1 him, for stupidity | T hope 
this may interest your readers.— 
Lorna Hows, Hawhridge Howse, 
Hermitage, West Newbury, Berkshire. 


BADGERS IN THE NEW 
FOREST 


$1x,—The delightful account of bad- 
per a few weeks 


gers related in your pay 
ago, recalls an unusual and interesting 


A MASKED INITIATE 


Bee letter: In the Maluti Mountains 


experience I had some years ago in 
the New Forest. I was walking in one 
of the enclosures with my small Cairn 
terrier and a friend, when suddenly 
we came upon two large. badgers 
qharpeniing their on a tree 
trunk, as cata do. They were quite 
unperturbed at sceing us and my dog, 
and just ambled off into the thick 
undergrowth and disappeared. I held 
my dog, for fear he would get clawed 
by them. This was in broad daylight, 
about 7 p.m. in May.—(Miss) C. M. 
ALEXANDER, 19, St. Thomas Street, 
Winchester, Hampshire. 

'e congratulate our correspon- 
dont 'on her interview with Phe 
badgers. Badgers often rear up 
against trees to scratch and rub their 
chests, but their clawa are not, like 
those of the cat, retractable and their 
scratching is not quite the same thing 
= te claw sharpening of the cat.—- 

D, 


COMMONS OF EXMOOR 


Str,—When all sflorts are being oad 
to cultivate every 
af land to produce moth ical. it 
Tather a shock to see the commons 
of Exmoor, which used to pr le keep 
for such « large head of stock, now 
apparently deserted. 
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oitay. “of the highest part of the 
ly 9 
country. They te eeroeeed ey. 
banks with « thick hedge of 
growing on the top, making an excel- 
lent shelter. Main roads run across 
these commons, and gates were placed 
where Rare sommes janes ated 
prevent stock from s ing. 
years the motor traffic has increased 
enormously. The heavy forries drove 
through these tes, making match- 
quickont Say Gemeghs “anat jooent 
juickest wa; ugh. So ai 
there are yo gates at all, and it 
in therefore impossible to weep any 
stock on the hills. In the old days 
Red Devon cattle, Exmoor horned 
sheep and Exmoor ponies, found a 
living out there, the two former pro- 
viding quite a considerable contri- 
bution to the nation’s needs. 

Not only in the grazing being 
wasted, but the and bracken are 
increasing rapidly. The farmers have 
been hoping for a solution to this 
problem for some time—the feeling 
now seems to be that publicity would 
he 2 great hel to them. It neoms 
right that should know why so 
many acres of keep are being wasted 
when the nation is crying out for food. 
—M. G. S. Best, 104, Cresswell Place, 
London, S.W.10. 


THE CATS 
AND THE CLAY 


Sir,—I don't suppose 
anyone really under- 
stands the working of a 
cat's brain; that, 
haps, is why they are 
such lovable creatures. 
Yesterday J brought into 
the house a trug full of 
gault—the clay of this 
Wealden area—from 
which the Roman potters 
made their pots here. 
Now, every one of our 
six cats queues up to sit 
on thix clay in the trug. 
Why? The surface isn't 
dry and smooth, far from 
it; it is damp, and being 
all broken up into no- 
dules is as uneven as a 
newly harrowed field.— 
A.G. Wank (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentley, Hamp- 
shive. 


IN THE MALUTI 
MOUNTAINS 


Srr,—We had climbed 
up the 800 feet to the 
summit of the Thaban- 
amorena, and were ad- 
miring one of those 
distant views across the 
Maluti Mountains, which 
in the crystal clear Basn- 
toland atmosphere permit a vision that 
otherwise one can sec only on infra red. 
photographs, when a small group of 

came down one of the v: Heys 
ululating as they approached 
place where we were sitting. It was 
difficult to make out what they were 
from afar, because of their shining 
white faces painted with white clay. 
They had their reed masks on the 
backs of their heads like a Spanish 
comb, but as soon as they saw us they 
quickly slipped them forward co’ 
their faces because during the time of 
their initiation t! are not allowed 
to be seen by men. We were obviously 
in the way and they stayed around 
waiting for us to go. In the end, they 
decided that they could not get rid of 
us and so they just pretended we were 
not there. 


off their masks; in 
a circle, and five of them sang, whereas 
two started dancing the Song of the 
Birds, a wooing song which depicts in 
dance and in words the romance of 


ering 4 


freedom flyi across 
wide spaces, made 
a striking group, as the 
against the 


vast upland 
panorama. 

In older times it 
wansdifferent; the utmost 
secrecy was law, and 
intruders met with 
death. But now that it 
has lost its grimness, the 
initiation festival has be- 
come a pleasant pastime 
for the girls who are 
a ing matriage- 
ctecarie Basutoland, 
—H. V. M., London, 
NWS, 


A YORKSHIRE 
WINDMILL 


Str,—Although four- 
sailed windmills are 
common, five-sailed 
examples are raritics. 
Readers of Country 
Lirg may therefore be 
interested in an example 
of the latter, particular- 
ly as it stands in a 
district not prolific in windmills, 

Falk specimen stands clove to the 
main leading from York to 
Wetherby, and is rurrounded hy a 
housing estate. Although the actual 
sails are now missing, the five arms 
remain, and outwardly the mill 
appears to be in reasonably good con- 
dition. It is of the tower type, as the 
accompanying photograph shows, 

One wonders whether the Wind- 
mill Section of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
noted this unusual example.-- A. 
Gaunt, 45, Haworth Road, Heaton, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


WILLIAM KENT 
Str,—There is a danger that during the 
eclipse of architecture (temporary, 
we hope) we may lose our sense of 
values. I wax brought upin the teach- 
ing that William Kent was a poor 
painter and took to architecture and 
did worse, a belief which nothing I 
have seen since alters. 

His detail was fulsome, heavy, 
and over-claborated without any of 
the gaiety of continental Baroque, or 
the refinement and inventiveness of 
the Adams; his essays in gardening 
were even more unfortunate. There 
was in his time a rage for the romantic 
and “ picturesque,” fanned by a strong 
literary affectation for the: quasi- 
classic, 

It was not no much gardening ax 
an effort to bring the landscape up to 
the house, in doing which it destroyed 
an infinite number of formal gardens, 
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THE FIVE-SAILED MILL 
See letter: & Yorkshire Windeill 


the traditional and appropriate setting 
of the Stuart and Queen Anne houses, 
That it was successful in some of the 
older hunting parks is not to be denied, 
but it had an unfortunate result, in the 
energetic and ruthless hands of “ Capa- 
bility” Brown, of putting real garden- 
ing out of business for more than a 
century. In fact, gardening in Eng- 
land was under a cloud frum 1750 to 
1890, and was not revived until late in 
the nineteenth century by Street and 
Shaw and their contemporaries, cul- 
minting! the Jekyil-Lutyens partner- 
ship. 

Rousham is an interesting curio- 
sity, and as history an amusing sur- 
vival. Its serpentine “rill,” its 
romanticixed cottage and eye-catcher 















spread horror over many a growing 
town of the late nineteenth century.— 
Haronp FALKNER, West Street, 


up, that it is 
Went's actual Are Chiswick 
House, or the t e Guards, fulsome 
or dull? Js the landscape of Stowe 
“unfortunate"? Is the. picturesque, 
as represented by the now traditional 
English countryside, a bad thing? 
Indeed, has England ever created—- 
and do we want—the grandione 
symmetry and avenues of continental 
autocracy? Kent, who in a visual 
sense wan & kind of link between the 
romanticism of Shakespeare and 









DANCING THE SONG OF THE BIRDS 
See letter: In the Maleti Mountains 





THE TUDOR ROYAL ARMS AT SANDWICH. 


Wordsworth, certainly did not destroy 
“an infinite number of formal gar- 
dens,” Indeed, with the exception of 
the small Jacobean terraced garden at 
Rousham, he is not known to have 
deat any. And why must all 

be formal? The interest of 
the dilettanti in what they considered 
Gothic and romantic, which Kent to 
some extent shared, was, it is true, a 
powerful influence in the eventual 
break-up of the classic tradition, and 
it is perhaps thix aspect that Mr. 
Falkner haa in mind.- -Ep.) 


SILAGE MAKING 
sir,—I_ was much interested in the 
suggestion made by Cincinnatus in 
your issue of June 28, and referred to 
in your leading article, about silage 
making. I attended a silage making 
demonstration in 1940 or 1941, and 
realised that the small farmer could 
never do the job proporly himself. 1 
therefure suggested the formation of 
“silage gangs,” but was informed by 
the organixers of the demonstration 
that this wan not their business—all 
they were asked to do was to show how 
the job was dono. 

Subsequently I discovered that 
the War “Tericultural Committee at 
Lind: in Lincolnshire had had the 
same idva and had put it inte practice. 
‘The success was great. nizations 
on similar lines would be a great help 
at the moment.—(Mrs.) EK. R. Jacks, 
Windrusk, Shotover Hill, Headington, 


Oxford. 

[Some of the War Agricultural 
Committees in Wales organised mobile 
teams to help the small dairy farmers 
there to make ai from ‘kalo last 
autumn. Kale is at its most nutritious 
stage in the autumn, and there is scope 
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HOUSE, IPSWI 
See letter: Tha Royal Arms in Plasterwork 


for an extension of this service as well 
as the silage making from aftermath 


grass.-—Ep.} 


THE BRIDGE OF 
AUGUSTUS AT RIMINI 


Six,---The photo accom, ng 
Mr. Styles's letter 4 pert one 
issue of June 28, shows what was in 
fact the only bridge, stone or other- 
wise, over the River Marecchia at 
Rimini. It was stout enough to carry 
the bulk of the Eighth Army traffic, 
including tanks, for many months, 
without receiving any damage. 

The slightly older “Consular” 
bridge at Savignana, a few miles up the 
Via Emilia, leading to Bologna, was 
not so fortunate, being totally des- 
troyed by the Germans before the 
Canadian forces reached the town.-- 
Davin rae aiaay Gene 
Leith Grove Cottage, evley Groen, 
Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


OLD TOASTERS 
Si,-— Recently, when in Gloucester's 
extremely interesting Folk Museum, 
I noticed two toasters which seemed 
to merit comment. One was an 18th- 
century trivet toaster of a familiar 
pattern (stcel, with a friction spring 
adjustment) but of uncommonly fine 
quality. 1 photographed it, not very 
Happily , on an old upturned farm 
measure. The other is a brassy toaster 
which is presumably early nineteenth 
century, but I personally, though 
interested in toasters, have never 
before seen this pattern, and Mr. J. 
Seymour Lindsay's book is not to 
hand. The baye is heavily weighted, 
and the general arrangement of the 
“arm” suggests a modern table lamp. 








BRASS TOASTER ANTICIPATING IN ITS DESIGN THE 
MODERN TABLE LAMP. (Right) 18th-CENTURY STEEL 
TRIVET TER 


Sea letser: {Old Tomters 
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CHARLES II's ARMS ON SPARROWS 


I should imagine that this pattern of 
toaster would prove most convenient 
in use, even before a modern gas or 
olectric fire. It would be interesting 
to know if any of your readers aro 
acquainted with similar pieces and 
whether they have some idea of their 
date and provenance. I am indebted 
to the curator of the museum for per- 
my DU Wan, Copgrove, Kenning. 
—J. PD. U. Warp, , Kenning- 
ton, Oxford. % ig 


A TREE CREEPER’S NEST 
S1z,—The phrase, “It's an ill bomb 
that blows no one any good,” came to 
me whon I found a tree creepers 
nest in a Sequoia Wellingtonia in my 
garden. A ment of a bomb in 
1940 had split the bark, leaving a 
triangular space between the bark 
and main wood. In this space the 
nest has been built, and the bird is 
now sitting. We are on the watch for 
the Hits caes: 
oped to take a photo- 
graph, but my baby camera ol act 
it.—~ Maurice P. Crawrorp, 
“ Newlands,” Park Hill, Bexley, Kent. 
[The tree creeper loves split-off 
bark as a nesting site and will often 
a “nest-box” made by taking 
a t of bark and fastening it, 
leaving & space behind it, to the 
trunk of a tree.—En.] 


SNAKES’ EYES 
Sir,—In you ene of Jone aia oe 
respondent scussen the shape 


and, in particular, th 
question “whether venomous makes 


can be recognised by their “almond” 


The pupils of unakes* eyes are of 
three types, namely rounded, by far 
the most common , vertically 
elliptic and horizontal. The last- 
named form is rare and is restricted 
tn a few species only. Rounded or 
vertically pupils are to be 
found in both harmless and poisonous 
snakes. All the Viperida—vipers, 
pit-vipers and rattlesnakes—have ver- 
tical pupils; all other poisonous snakes, 
namdly the Elspide, which include 
the cobras, its and coral snakes, 
and all the Australian poisonous 
anakes, and the Hydrophitda or sea 
snakes, have rounded pupils. The ver- 
tical pupil is usually associated with 
nocturnal habits, but some strictly 
nocturnal species, such as the kraits, 


have round pape alone Sutra, 


Putney, 8.’ 


BLACKTHORN INTO 
WALKING-STICK 
Sin,—t ee be Leer for any 

informa‘ regarding the 

to transform the 
blackthorn into a presentable ing- 
stick. I have managed to cut m: 
xeveral tolerably straight sterns of the 


requisite length, and have removed the 
attendant thorns, and would now 





spprociate advice as to how a high 
finish and beauty can best be obtained. 
—I.B,Macasxrg, (Capt.), High TAaich, 
Chalk Howse Green, near Henley, 


, THE ROYAL ARMS IN 
PLASTERWORK 


Stn,—~Your photograph of the royal 
arms of James I, wrought in ter, 
at Hawksworth Hail, pubiii in 
Country Lirgz on May 24, reminds 
me oe et fitty 

ne, or more rs 
eatlier, is TD be seen on the exterior 
wall of an inn in Church Street, St. 
Marys, Sandwich. The supporters, 4 
lion’ and a dragon, would indicate 
a date not earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII and not later than that of 
Elizabeth. 

The other, dating from about 
1661 or a little later, represents the 
arms of Chaties we ae forma of 
the decoration o! louse, 
I th, which Miss Flizabeth Harvey 
illustrated in her recent article on 

ing. Above the achicvement of 
arms are the initials C II R.—F. G., 
Manningtree, Essex. 


A MINIATURE SHOP 
FRONT 


Sin,—My tograph shows what 1 
think must be one of the smallest - 
fronts in the country. It is in the 


AT PICKERING, YORKSHIRE 
Sea letter; A Miniature Shop Front 


market town of Pickering, North York- 
shire, and I think is still in use as a 
baker's shop.--(Mrs.) W. M. Koss, 
Rickerby Cotlage, Carlisle. 


THE COUNTRY 
CLOCK-MAKER 
Sim,—From my work on clock- and 
watch-makery in Wales, 1 find that 
conditions in this country correspond 
with those described b . Dinsdale 
fer Yorkshire (June 21). As in most 
Welsh crafts and industries, agricul- 
ture was the background to clock- 
making and many clock-makers were 
farmers. Such was the case of Samuel 
Roberts of Lianfair Caereinion, whose 
register of clocks made him 
between 1785 and 1774 that 
he made his clocks, which (as Mr. 
Dinsdale writes of Yorkshire clocks) 
“took abont a fortnight to make and 
sold for something lie; 25." Roberta’ 
prices indeed range from £2 to six 


ow 
___ Another farmer-clockmaker, John 
Tibbot (1757-1820) of Newtown, 
Mon‘ , submitted a free-pendn- 
lum of his own izivention tu the 
(Continurd on page 131) 
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JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of rt 


A Fine Parcelain Bow! decarated in five colour giezes. Height on” 
stand 7 inches, diameter 14 inches. Ming Dynasty 1268-1644 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


‘Telophose: GROSVENOR 2265 


JOHN BELL.{ ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 
















A simple and vary attractive Antique Happlewhie 
Exereme longeh 3 feet 4 cher.” fia. 


SCOTLAND 
56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
win 3m ABERDEEN 


398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, | 
Deugite 0047 


















” ert 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


Conporery camer ‘Chis Langs WBCIOYS. Pitpheat Teed ine 
5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.! 
Tel: Whiteholl 5275 (3 tines) EST. 1772 Cables: Spink, Londen 


GY APPOINTMENT TO bs H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FRANK PARTRIDGE &SONS,.n. 





A VINE CHIPPENDALE KNBEHOLE DEAK. 
Sise: 6 fb, x 9 ft. 1 in. x 8 ft, 7 ine. high. 


Never lose an opportunity to ase anything beautiful. 
Beauty ts ad's handeriting. 
Charles Kingeley. 


NEW YORK 
6 Weee Séth Serect 


LONDON AND 
(40-466, New Bend Serest, WI. Tel: MAY. O54 
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THE NI NEW) AUSTIN 


ILLION CARS 






promt ning 
ties. It is the only * EIGHT “ with overhead valve 


engine (developing 33 brake horse power), 


PRICE : £360 
ius Purchase The first Austin was built in 1906. With pride we 


ee announce the completion of the millionth. And now 

for the second million—with production already 

higher than before the war and steadily inoreasing, 

Austin is making every effort to meet home and 
overseas demands. 


AUSTIN-— 
you can depend on it ! 


BUY WISELY — BUY WOLSELEY . cata at n e l 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8. 


VAUXHALL cars 
AE statement of the 
+i 


As we have to share our production 
between export and the home market, 
there are not, at present, enough Vauxhall 
cars available to give the prompt delivery 
we would wish. 

We are sorry about this, but things should 
be better soon. In the’ meantime, each 
district is receiving a fair allocation of cars, 
and your local Vauxhall Dealer will give 
you information regarding delivery. 


TO PRESENT VAUXHALL OWNERS i al cil 


Vauxhall Dealers and ourselves are making I 
very special efforts to bring our maintenance T TAKES MORE HQ RUBBER. 
service up to pre-war standards of promptness. 














pep pans chara. at fetal ft materials, but also the 
and knowledge devel dereiped dang 6D ex of alent research 
cclapekun Wi cschen dar 





os cides elec ia el ta acs, eae 


VAUXHALL MOTORS LIMITED LUTON THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD., MRLKSHAM, WILTS, RST. 1005 


part. A 
Heh Haber ‘William Hughes of 119, 
born, a distinguished maker 
and watches, went to London 
about 1750 from a village in Anglesey. 

It is abundantly clear it in 
Wales in the cightoenth con’ move- 
ments were the individual wor! 
count 


ved. 
are dais by Carnarvonshire 
makers engraved with couplets in 
Welsh from the early poetry, and the 
pS blimey at ann Roberts 
gives particulars of his engraving; 
and sundials in many Welsh church 
yards bear witness to the country 
maker's skill in this direction, Tyaal 
as late as 1828 a Merth 
betas tare was inven 
making his own repeating po re 
# Llangollen maker continued to make 
his own watch movementa down to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
It was in the vecond haif of the nine- 
teenth century, however, that mass- 
produced movements penetrated into 
the Welsh coun’ ide. 

In view of all the evidence 
throughout the cultural field, I must 
confess that I find tiresome the con- 
stant reiteration of the curigus belief 


NEW BOOKS 


OME useful agridultural books just 
published include an excellent 
text-book, The Principles of. Agri. 
eulteve, by Ronald Ede (Pitman, 152.), 
aod another volume of a historical and 

lonophical kind, Reconstruction 

<7 the Soil, by G. T. Wre 
rahe r, 12s. 6d.), which deals with 
t principles in a somewhat different 
way. Dr. wrest is already well 

known as an authority on 

of which he has had a fone peace 
experience both in India and in this 
country. His present volume might 
aimost be called a short history of 
fertility, its dobiaharip ha berhson being the 
jisation and agri- 


wumber of these will be tly 

increased in'the near future, and sound 
to the Dn 

of end in 


ears 
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C. Patz, Keeper of the 
whe Folk Léfe, ph Man) 
Missoum of . 
YORKSHIRE MAKERS 
paras Symonds in hie to 
in den lyf my 
d Jane fe oe doubts goal ce the relia- 
juoted in 
Sgament: I that 


, Certs write as com- 
nt a letter as KE 
and -deughter the other ener yet 
and occupies himself, 
in his retirement, by running a boys’ 
club! It was about 1905 that, as a 
youth, he knew the Hebdens. Here 
are ence Links wits Soest who iss 
nineteenth century were malcing 
their own movements from rough cat 
ings. With Mr. Cuzner’s itional 
evidence I think this point is now 
sation established. 
ymonds in obsessed with the 
20-honr movement, and would deny 
to the country clock-maker the ability 
to fashion even these. Faithfully 


: ruling out county towns and cathedral 
towns (as Mr. Symonds excepts 


these 
, here are a few skilled men of 
Yorkshire who + ‘degerve better than 
tay title ‘small master craftsman.” 

1. George Ward, Helmsley. Month- 


clock. 
2. Charles Hanson, Huddersfield. 
Patented detent eace ent, 1828. 
3. George Sa: 


wage, H 

much to do with perfecting the ioe 

escapement. 

4. Thomas Humphreys, Barnard 
Castle. Maker of the fine centre- 
seconds clock which so intrigued 
Dickens, He was 17 at the time. 

5. Thomas Lister, Halifax. Maker of 
orrories, month, 8-day, and musical 


clocks. 
6. John Prior, Skipton. Recoived 100 
guineas and two silver medals from 


to the series covers the material of a 
one-year general course. The book is 
simply and unambiguousl: ly written, is 
lully arranged and divided and 
contains most useful maps of distribu- 
tion of crops and stock on a county 
basis, It is, of course, unfortunate that 
for the nt these remain on a basis 
of the en for 1939. There in no 
attempt in the volume to suggert or 
Ede points out—will ly be settled 
‘the use of local material, but Part 

2 whieh trent of farming as a busi- 
neas, is of special interest in present 
eiroumstanoes, it not only covers such 
matters as wanneement and choice of 
but discusses the 


none the worse for that. Mise E. M. 


sand” to be enrolled in the Women's 
Land Army. Lest her Set My Hand 
Upon the th (The Worcester Press, 
7a. 6d.) suggest by ite title only 
an unending easion of furrows, 

must be said at once that it treata of an 
almost astonishing ety of rural 


vari 
experiences The chronicle is serious 
diluminating, and is aptly illus 
trated with unpretentious and day-to- 
day snapshots. 
Miss Elisabeth Harland, 


1946. 
Soa Receeny Of fate beewese 1708 


7. Gazege Pig (on, Skipton 


chronometers, clocks and wat nebaen 

Received 70 guineas and two silver 

medals before 1629, when he was 

still in Leeds, Three watches and 

a clock in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 

I could continus this list to burden- 

some length. 

T have carefully examined Mr. 

ds" ecriginal stele’ foe boi 

duced,” but 

"iniled to to ‘tnd, it. It appears in 

mdence only when ‘’maass- 

ein ein eee of Pet tie t Mr, 

In support argumen 

Symonds has produced only a journal 

the seventeenth century (not the 

pend in reviow), an authority of 1747, 

ane ph of a late London 

clock {not t tersitory in itd 

NBDALE, Ingiston Vi 
ail Carnforth, Lancs. pales 


Ir. Syeonds to whom we sent 
Peate’s and Mr. Dins- 
re letter replies : 

“The exception is made the rule 
when Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Peate 
write of £5 clocks and farmer-clock- 
makers, The many thousands of 
80-hour clock movements which have 
survived from 1750 to 1850 must have 
cont under 21 to make Treason of 


the steadenibaton of desi and fe 
ity. 1t was this cheay 
That the majority of the inhsbitants 


in an English countryside could afford 
to buy and not Mr. Dinsdale’n excep- 
tional clock; for £5 in the carly nine- 
tecnth century was by no means a 
small sum. 

“The following quotation from 
Rees Cyclopaedia (1829) shows how the 
production of clocks in England had 
developed along economic lines with 
sub-division of labour; and how the 


ford are now carried to the beginning 
of 1945, Miss Harland knows how 
write, knows her country and her facts, 
and knows how to arrange them. 
The Wa: ing Tree (Hollis and 
.) differs from these war- 
time chronicles in that its zest under- 
lies an observation and description of 
rural nature without icular refer- 
ence to the life of the farmer. Its 
author, “ ward * has already sown a 
previous umes a capacity for 
achieving by accurate observation, by 
& careft and precise use of words, 


effects which may justly be compared. 


with those of his model, H. ‘Hudson. 
The Wayforing Tree is as good as its 


predecesuors, w! a t 
deal, and its attracti - se ahinced 
by Mr. D. J. Watkins: 's bold 
and effective pictorial tary in 


black and 
‘a new little onan 


Alison Uti 
Country Thi oer 6s. also gain 


enormously 
ings by C. F. heathy Those who 


have read Mra. Uttley’s previous books 
will know what to expect in these 
simple and unaffected memories of a 





.epuntry childhood. 


GOLF MEMORIES 
ppt epi the fervour, 


almost to mania, with 
sch the the En ish practise and discuss 
, I have often marvelled 
oeichangaiee arteries of the Hitera- 
fave of ows pets snd. st ular, of 


sorte of gngevents, hs dalghed 
many 

admit that their interest in golf is non. 

existent. He would have made s name 

wit pout pala of golfers thet he 
ny 

aid would go further 

ood viate that Mr. Derwin holds an 
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clock-maker, who made his own clooks 
in the way Mr. Dinadale and Mr, Peate 


: Seats eh come by the conatry makers 


Sorksbles:: aad Wales, was: 


been confined to one department 
of rer but bas gradually 
ramified in ‘to various branches, so 

distinct from one another, that 


the maker of one is frequently 
unacquainted with the ‘tions 
Feautaite for the manipulations of 


ali tial. 
the use det Tints becue aa 


aah? of our manufactories, re- 
iringvarious toolsand r 
Decllitating their constru , the 
subdivision of the art into various 

nts was a natural conae- 
quence, which has been found to 
connie to ition, and 

uently to cheapness.’ 

"TI did not say that provincial 
clock-making was ‘barbaric’ but that 
it was in the main seonomic and cheap 
and in the hands of chambor masters 
or small clock-making firma, who were 
centralised ate pent the prise i 

and also the village 
makers with their movement ready- 

The master craftamen who 
= ‘works of ‘superior accuracy’ 
were mainly in London, although 


for instance, 

John Tibbot (of whom Mr. Peate 
pve on Jy); but the part Tibbot. 
pla: oglish watch- and clock- 


ing was ible wh: pared 
with the was negli cominent London 
contemporsries——such as Benjamin 
Lewis Vulliamy ff 780-1854), nnn 
Roger jomas Earnshaw 
(1749- 1s Mad Louis Recordon 
(1778-1824).” 


2 a correspondence is now closed, 
ED. 


PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 


That much of his work has been of 
rage aur Py a desperate hurry 
e printers of @ great nowspal 
wait for no man) and that much is Tent 
in the files, is a penalty common to all 
journalists, Fortunately, from time 
to time a collection of hin writings in 
given to the public. Of these Golfing 
fy-Paths (COUNTRY Liz, 10s, 6d.) is 
the latest and, to me, more fascinating 
than its predocessors, Ax claimed od by 
the author, these pay papeis offer * 
fine confused eating.” With no current 
events to demand discussion during 
the years of war, Mr. Darwin has been 
compelled to draw on the “bonded 
Ceeoriee Ps! "0 years of golf, 
of over 
The result is a series of sketches 
of eventu, and particularly of peopie, 
many of whom are now not even a 
name to the young generation of 
golfers—to their loss, I take leave to 
para Though no fandator temporis 
ir. Darwin is mentally far too 
eval ful and interested) he argues 
with some truth that for real hero- 
worship the object of that worship 
must the senicr, or, at least, the 
of the worst . For 
Mr. John Ball 
Junior. ” as well % t be. He 
es — truth that herves of 
pclae tal i oo none thi 
ly in their . than 
the great players of fo-dey, who dis- 
play a corals uattormity. oat daring 
covers the game and i ur 
a lifetime in which golf ae progreseed 
Srosn 3 esoteric mystery to a uni- 
on of Mr. Darwin's most endearing 


contem 
him it is o| 


‘qualities is an unfailing kindliness, 
‘humour, and a tefusal to be lured 


into controversy. He admits to a 
outade tegument, seing, Doweyer, 
on ent, i 
acate observation conclusions - 
with an admirable Getachment. To 


so q ‘bean 
Se aie By-Pathe has: —— 


° ‘Gront eonayiste in the English language. 


For publication Aug. 8 
A Sword 
in the Desert 


Herpert PALMER 


In his second volume of war- 
time poems, the poet attacks, 
directly and indirectly, the 
worst abuses in modern poetry 
and art, and the many wrong 
attitudes in recent thought, 
vision and behaviour. The 
sword is a symbol of fire and 
wong, and the desert the 
waste-land of present-day 
literature and ethics. 63, net 


Days of 
a Dogsbody 


Commanner C, A. JENKINS 


The reminiscences of an 
officer of the Royal Navy 
from 1919 to 1941, telling of 
his adventures and fun in 
many parts of the world and 
in ships of all types. Ilus- 
trated with sketches by Linv- 
TENANT-COMMANDER PETER 
‘THORNHILL. los. 6d, net 


BRITISH BIRDS 


By WILFRED WILLETT 
Profusely Illustrated in colour by 
ROLAND GREEN 


M.BLO.U., F-2.5, 


.1. THRUSHES AND 
BLACKBIRDS 


.2, THE TITMICE 
Cr, 8vo. 3/- net. 


In Preparation : 


No. 3, MEADOW BIRDS 

No, 4. HEDGEROW BIRDS 

No. 5. WATER BIRDS 

No. 6. SHORE BIRDS 

No. 7.H OMESTEAD 
BIRDS 

No. 8 WOODLAND BIRDS 

No, 9. FINCHES (SEED 
EATING BIRDS) 

No. 10. FLY- CATCHING 
BIRDS 

No. 11, MARSH BIRDS 

Noji2. SMALL WADING 

o BIRDS 


From all Booksellers or direct 
Srom the publishers. 


FOY PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 
(Dept. “C’’) 23, Wilson Street, 
LONDON, £.C.2. 
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NEW BOOKS 
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Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
REMEMBERS 


‘Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


H& charming autobiography 

| which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
began with I too Have Lived in 
Avcadia and continued with Where 
Love and Friendship Dwelt, now goes on 
with The Merry Wives of Westminster 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). This volume 
deals with the period between the 
author's marriage in 1896 to F. S. A. 
Lowndes of The Times up to the out- 
break of the 1914 war. There is no sigu 
that Mr. Belloc Lowndes is any less 
interested in her own story now than 
she was at the beginning. The narra- 
tive flows on with that combination 
of vivacity, charity to others, and plain 
common sense that has marked the 


his name to a leading publisher who 
replied “that I might as well ask him 
to publish books written by a grocer.” 
Some years later, this publisher made 
“ag dazzling offer” to Bennett, who 
refused it. 

The accounts here given of 
Bennett, and of Maurice Hewlett, of 
“Elizabeth” who wrote of her German 
garden, of Henry James, “ Frank 
Danby,” Rhoda Broughton, and many 
others are excellent first-hand observa- 
tion. Of course, much depends on the 
observer. The Dr. Arnold obscrved 
by Tom Hughes ix one thing, and the 
Dr. Arnold observed by Lytton 
Strachey is another. Let it be enough 

4 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF WESTMINSTER. 


By Mrs, Belloc Lowndes 
(Macmillan, (2s. 6d.) 


A FLASK FOR THE JOURNEY. 


By F. L. Green 


(Michsal Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
PADUA PAPA PVPVACPDV DV PVP DVN PVPNOVOVONA? 


former volumes, and one hopes that, 
with thirty years of her life still 
unrecorded, the author will go on with 
the unfolding of a story that already 
is a contribution to the history of our 
times, 

Before her marriage, and all 
through the years here squeezed of 
their choicest juice, and, as one knows, 
for many years after that, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes lived in Westminster, never 
far from St. John's Church. She saw 
a number of streets which were at first 
little better than slums become the 
chosen dwelling-place of the well 
known and the well-to-do, and the 
merry wives with whom her title con- 
cerns itself are some of the West- 
minster women with whom her daily 
life threw her into contact. 


ANGLE OF APPROACH 


There are several angles from 
which. one could approach the book. 
One could; for one thing, find in the 
merry wives enough of interest and 
anecdote to serve the purpose, but 
that would be to suggest too narrow 
a range. For Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
righly endowed with that aptitude 
sometimes called ‘‘a genius for making 
friend" by no means confines her 
attention here to the merry wives. 
During the almost twenty years of 
which she writes, there was scarcely a 
man or woman of note in letters with 
whom she was not on terms of friend- 
ship; and one of the notable things 
about the book is the series of vignettes 
of famous writers. 1t must not be 
assumed that our author was that 
ignominious creature known as a lion- 
hunter, One of the most charming 
and gracious things about her is that 
her approach toan author is more often 
than not at the beginning of his career, 
when her experience and advice would 
be of value. 

Sometimes her efforts to help a 
new writer were uot encouraged by 
publishers. For example, she liked 
Arnold Bennett's first novel, and 
decided after reading his second that 
“he had it in him to become a major 
novelist." 


She therefore mentioned 


to say that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes rarely 
bothers to write of anybody unless she 
can bring a spontaneous liking to the 
task. 


. 


EVANESCENCE OF FAME 


She raises the sad question of the 
mce of literary fame. ‘ Look- 
ing back, T feel it strange how com- 
pletely certain imaginative writers who 
deserved and enjoyed a measure of 
fame now seem forgotten.” And, 
indeed, who among the younger gene- 
ration has heard of many who were her 
own contemporaries: “ John Oliver 
Hobbes,” as Mrs. Craigic called her- 
self, and Una Silborrad, Beatrice 
Harraden, Miss Macnaughton, “ John 
Strange Winter,” and a score of others. 
These found the warmth of some 
approbation while they lived, and there 
are numberless others who do not find 
even so much. It used to be my 
custom to file in envelopes all the 
reviews 1 wrote. During the war I 
took to using those old envelopes, 
crossing the names off the top. Thus 
scores, indeed hundreds of names 
came before my notice, and hardly 
two in ten awakened so much a3 an 
echo in my mind. They had begun 
and not continued, and now they are 
sunk without trace. 

To go back to Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes's kindly interest in young 
writers: she tells us that she talked 
over alt Hugh Walpole’s carly novels 
with him. “He asked me to read the 
manuscript of Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill. 1 would back my own opinion 
against the whole world with regard 
to a printed book, but when I have to 
deal with the written or t; itten 
word, 1 am a poor judge.” Now I 
should like to know why this is so. 
That it is so is a fact of common 
experience. I remember an editor 
saying to me: “It's one thing when I 
read it in manuscript, and another 
when I see it typed, but I don't really 
know what it is till I see it in the 
paper.” This tallies with my Porscee! 
expericuce, and I think 
the old days, Sasser a biok coma be 
even typewritten, must have had 2 
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V. Sackville- 
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THE GARDEN 
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JOHN GIFFORD 
BOOKS 


LABOUR SAVING 
GARDENS 
By 
HILDA M. COLEY, F.R.H.S. 


If you have a garden—if you 
are going to have a garden— 
this book will tell you how to 
get the most enjoyment with 
the fewest tear. Women 
gardeners especially will be 
charmed by it. Illustrated. 

6]. net 


BY ST. PHOCAS! 
By H. L. V. FLETCHER 


St. Phocas is the almost un- 
known patron saint of garden- 
ing; but his spirit surely 
permeates Mr. Fletcher's 
delightful book, fog, there is 
wiedom, entertainment and 


instruction on every page. 
(Not omly for gardeners). 
"oy Ble met 














FISHERMAN 
NATURALIST 


Anthony Buxton 


Major Buxton, “that prince of 
naturalists,” as Sir William Beach 


E 


ing but abounding in observation 
and information on many other 
facets of nature, 

Hlustrated 10s. 6d. 


BETWEEN 


WICKETS 
Ray Robinson 


Impressions of some well-known 
cricketers and recalling some 
memorable cricket occasions. 


= 


accurate a description of a play- 
er’s methods and mannerisms 
that one can, in imagination, 
see him even at a distance of 
13,000 miles, without a televiser.” 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


. COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 


MARCONI 
A WAR RECORD 
George Godwin 
A survey of the wartime 
achievement of the 
Marconi works, contain- 
ing enthralling new in- 
formation about the de- 
velopment of modern 
scientific weapons, such 
as radar and the super- 
sonic buoy. - SHORTLY 
Fully illustrated 10/6 net 


THE 2 


PORTRAIT 


OFA 


TORTOISE 


Sylvia 
Townsend Warner 
Selections from two of 
Gilbert White’s books, 
prefaced by a fascinating 
study of the naturalist's 
activities and the habits 
of his tortoise. sHORTLY 
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hard and teasing time in making their 
decisions. 


Another angle from which one 
might approach this book is the light 
it throws on the great difference in 
domestic affairs between our times and 
the ‘nineties. None of tho “merry 
wives’ ever did a stroke of housework, 
“and when came the first baby a nurse 
was at once installed.” It is possible 
to speak of a woman as an excellent 
employer because she gave her ser- 
vanta their Sundays off; and Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s own “daily woman” 
came at eight in the morning and 
stayed till nine at night. Food was 
cheap, household wages were low, and 
therefore those who could entertain 
at all did so lavishly. Divorce was still 
a matter to be whispered about. “! 
remember a friend of mine, in every 
sense a woman of the world, telling me 
that if her brother was made co- 
respondent in a divorce case, a8 
seemed possible at the time, she would 
behave exactly as though he had died, 
and for a while would give up going 
out.” And one of Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s early novels failed to be 
serialised because of “the shocking 
fact that there was an allusion to a 
child born ont of wedlock.” 

A strange, remote and fascinating 
world. It has all the pulsation of life 
in these pages. 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

Ever since Mr. F. L. Green wrote 
his first novel, On the Night of the Fire, 
T have regarded him as a novelist of 
importance whose books discerning 
readers should know. The novels that 
succeeded the first have had their ups 
and downs, but on the whole they have 
marked a steady development of this 
author’s grasp upon his job, and Odd 
Man Out, the one before that which I 
am now reviewing. reached Mr. 
Green’s highcst point yet. It was a 
better novel than this new one, 4 
Flask for the Journey (Michael Joseph 
10s. 6d.). But the new ono is far and 
away above the ordinary run of novels, 
and it affords a good example both of 
Mr, Green's strength and his weakness. 

There in one characteristic that 
runs undeviatingly through all Mr. 
Green's work, and tends indesd to 
become more pronounced as he goes 
on. That is what I have already called 
the halucinatory feeling of his 
characters. Tennyson wrote the line, 
“ Shadows huger than the shapes that 
cast them,”’ and the chief people in 
Mr. Green’s novels always have this 
sense of being magnified out of human 
proportion by the events in which they 
are involved. These events tend to 
have a sort of smoky violence ; a din- 
astrous fire, a rebellion, a war. I am 
never able to regard the characters as 
strictly human beings, and that is the 
weakness I find in the books; but they 
have a profoundly moving appeal as 
fabulous creatures, created for the 
express purpose of hugely illustrating 
this or that human dilemma; and 
Mr. Green's firm grasp of them, within 
the limits of that intention, makes us 

them while we are considering 
their adventures; and that is his 
strength. 

PARABLES IN NOVELS 


narrator has finished telling his story 
to-an audiegce of one, Jane makes the 
sim ple comment : “It wasa good story. 
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tangle of circumstancea which they, 
being themselves, must necessarily 


Understand Atomic 
Energy 


THE MID- 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
ATOM 


By 
MARTIN DAVIDSON 
: DSe., F.R.A.S. 




































illustrate, and then he chooses his 
characters not because they have 
themselves fascinated him, but because 
they are the sort of people who will be 
useful to illustrate his thesis. 

This latter method, which I feel 
is Mr. Green’s, can result in a desper- 
ately dull book, and 1 cin pay this 
noveljgt no higher tribute than to say 
that he has never written a dull page. 
He is triumphant over the disability 
of his own method. 


““WHAT IS FREEDOM?" 

The philosophical question which 
he seeks to illuatrate in the present 
book is the ancient one: What is 
freedom? He gives us .a young 
man captured by the Germans early in 
the recent war, and full of “escaping” 
notions. He must have “freedom” at 
all costs, But is this prison-~is any 
prison—a denial of freadom? We 
wore reminded long enough ago that 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
and, in effect, the book amounts to 
nothing but a modern illustration of 
this ancient wisdom. With this 
important addendum. Thongh this 
prisoner found that in solitary confine- 
ment he achieved something of the 
freedom, the ecstatic wisdom and 
release of the mystics, there is the 
further question of the responsibility 
of the individual to nociety. And how 


A sound, readable account 
of the modern conceptions 
of the atom, how they led 
to the atomic bombs and to 
the possibilities of industrial 
atomic onergy. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSON’S 


Gln dct rhe mdi! SctetiGc and. Technioa 
walls of “non-attachment”’? PUBLICATIONS 


The problem is left unresolved, 
but in examining it Mr. Green has 
given us a book unusually filled with 
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are magnificent adumbrations, outsize 

reader's tmagheston tine after the By Covert, 
pacar || Meld and earn 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY | |} The Editor of the Shooting Times 
"Tite, Vistoria County History. na bpp peace Of wid life in a 


received a welcome addition to 
its series of volumes with the publica- 
tion of the first of the topographical 
volumes on Warwickshire (Vol. 3, 
Oxford University Press, £2 2s.), the 
appearance of which was delayed by 

war. It surveys the single hundred 
of Barlichway, but no region of com- 
parable size @roughout England is 
richer in the staff of which history is 
made. For Barlichway contains Strat- 
ford and the lovely pastoral country 
of the middle Avon in which Shake- 
speare was born and bred; among its 


manner that will a 
shooting man. 


by Colonel Lord COTTESLOE 


“Tells the story of the evolution of 
the rifle with a full realisation that 


itis inded fi 
and TT history.” 


to every 
ius, 15S/- net 


villages are the softly sounding namcs 

of Bidford and Billeiey. “Term Times. 1216 net 
fampton Lucy; and 

So teens ut Ainceoer aaa lenley-in- Bright Vista 


Arden are here as companions-in- 
peace with Stratford. The finest of 
the honses surveyed in this volume is; 
Coughton Court, still the Throck-|- 
mortons’ soene Ae it was in eee cer 
of Gunpowder Plot and now 
fomeed a8 a property of the National 
‘rust. Abbots Salford Hall, Custie 
at Studley and Billesley 
Hall are three among many old manor 
houses, most of which to-day survive 
as picturesque farmhouses of stnne, 


by DALE COLLINS 


“A honest autob! phy, 
tough ond aplehiag = Observer 
“From New Guinea jungles to 
New York he carries us with vim 


and gusto.” — Yorks. Eve. Press. 
15/- net 


Time Will Tell. 
by Dorothy Rivers 


i 
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ALLWOOD’S 


HARDY PICOTEES 
For Autumn Delivery 


a ARS AND FASCINATING COLLACTION 
Six Plants in Eetinee Variety, yl) fe 


2 Collections, 47/6 i"*.ce "erat 
invoice can be cont at tima of dispatch.) 


WE OFFER THE UNDERMENTIONED 
FOR PRESENT DELIVERY 


Superb Collections of 


‘ . 
PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS 
FOR COLD OR HEATED GREENHOUSE 
RE Plants in Variety, sumed and (abetled, from Sin. Pets, 28). 

2 Colfertions 47/6 3 Collections 70/- 


FRAGRANT HARDY ‘Old Village’ PINKS 


and , with heble, of rustic charm. 
Thane planta are encrematy fioriteroun a fragrant an erect Tet Bese se aa 


YOUNG ALLWOODII PLANTS “Sic” 


‘This bs © special selection from our Novelties. Mixed colourings, ond like ai Allwoodit 
tre very hardy, fragrane, ane Free: T Don. 10/-.3 Dos, 19,3 Dos. 2746 


Plant NOW fer flowering during the late summer and early autuma. 


ALLWOODII NOVELTIES: 
“MONTY” Magnificent variety. This Is & lrge double Rose Pink with pial ghetal 
Chocolate cantré, streng gro ond heavily perfumed. 2/6 each, 27/6 ° 
“WINSTON” Another immensely popular variety. Fragrant double Crimson bleom. 
2/6 each, 27/6 Doz. 
“VICTOR” A Mercon shaded Rose Pink, double flow: forage, vory healthy 
and “Monty.” 
wach, 38/6 Doz. 
“CARNATIONS FOR EVERYMAN” Completa Handbook, 3/6 Post Free. 


. si 
dwart hable. This Iva worthy companion to the famous “eat 


Catalogue {d., Post Free. 
8, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 





The Rowtrac is designed and built for heavy duty but is 
light to handle. Implements can be quickly and easily 


janged, 
A full range of implements are available but you should 
place your orders now and ensure early delivery. 


i GEO. MONRO LTD 
Monres 


(MACHINGRY DEPARTMENT) 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS 
can ' TolanivenenWlehem Cron 3463 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARM BUILDINGS 
FOR TO-DAY 


and many of them are forward- 
looking men. Their idcas about 
the farm buildings needed to-day for 
economical food luction deserve 
study on both sides of the Border. 
Farm Buildings in Scotland ia the title 
of a Scottish committee's report which 
may be purchased from H.M, Station- 
ery Office, price ts, 6d. What I like 
particularly about this committee's 
tions is that they are 
thoronghly practical and bared on 
assumption that ae future will bri: 
a ter i 


G Stinany has some good farmers 


nisation and labour-saving devices 
necessarily involve throwing together 
adjoining farms to make what are 
led economic units of perhaps 1,000 
thi soerel Leuk percents & 
is rt I loo! i or 
the “Committee's reeommen dations 
pte eater ae a and ue ae 
vantages of the cu and 
milking-parlour system. In ‘Xcotland 
they call the yard a court and I prefer 
the term. It has a cleaner air about it. 
The Committee say that in districts 
where straw is plentiful farmers in- 
creasingly favour the housing of dairy 
herds in courts. The animals have 
more room and they keep cleaner; the 
labour of cleaning and bedding is much 
reduced. The manurial value of both 
dung and urine is conserved in the best 
ible manner, so the Committee 
recommend the system for dairies in 
all areas where straw is available in 
ample quantities. Many old steadings 
readily he converted into courts 
and accommodation for the milking 
rr. 


100 aq. ft. per Cow 


BJECTIONS to the cow court 

system are commonly voiced, 
such as that the cows will bully each 
other, and in particular newcomers, and 
that the system will lead to victimisa- 
tion at foeding-time. These objections 
have in practice been overcome by 
de-horning and by the provision of 
suitable feeding troughs fitted with 
some form of yoke so that each animal 
can get its falr share of food. 100 sq. 
feet per animal is considered sufficient 

-room when twenty cows are 
penned together. Where less than 
10 cows are in one court, the 
allocation of floor space should be 
increased to 125 sq. ft. head, 
Courts for dairy cows shoul erally 
be completely roofed over, although in 
some of the country where the 
rainfall is ght, it may suffice to have 
only part of the court covered. In m: 
opinion it ia better to spend a litt! 
more in roofing to make sure that the 
cows lic com! bly. 


Threshing Costs 


t 
winter ing has to be done 
in outlying fields. I can confirm from 


bey meee ton it the job can 

e men, It is generally 
reckoned that the British machine 
needs ten men. The disadvantage 
about the American peg drum thresher 
is that straw and chaff are usually 
blown into a single heap. In the 
United States and Canada the usual 
practice in still to burn the straw, but 
if the straw is to be used, the farmer 
does not want a large shapeleas heap 
into which rain tes easily. On 
my aon we have been abe t to make a 
Teasonal compact yramid 
shape which canbe used ut too 
much waste. But being fitted with 
pegs, the American drum breaks up 
the straw into short lengths of any- 
thing up to six inches or so. This ia not 
easy material to handle with a fork, 
and by far the best job is made if the 
Ticks are situated close to a yard into 
which the straw can be blown for litter 
straight from the thresher. This 
broken straw is not, of course, any 
use for thatching. Nor have I been 
able to make satisfac straw bales 
from it. However, the labour involved 
ia so much reduced that one can afford 
to accept some disadvantages. 


Potato Spraying 
‘TS season’s main potato or 
made a slow start it needs all 


the sunshine that Providence can give 
if main crops ure to reach an average 
of @-7 tons to the acre. If we 
get warm, moist weather that favours 
the spread of blight, growers in the 
south and south-west of England and 
in Wales should be quick off the mark 
with their spraying Spraying or 
dusting with copper powders should 
also be routine work in South Lin- 
colnshire and other coastal districts 
where blight occurs nearly every ‘. 
Farther inland and in the North, blight 
appears later and is less severe, 
Spraying or dusting may not be worth 
while there if the crop hus been earthed 
up properly and if, as many farmers 
find it convenient to do, the tops are 
to be killed off finally by sulphuric 
acid spraying before the toes are 
lifted. Ths most susceptible varieties 
are King Edward, Up-to-date, and 
British Gucen. Crops of these should 
be sprayed wherever they are grown. 


Oats for Oatmeal 


TT the war years and since, there hay 
been an expansion in oatmeal 
milling. Housewives who have not 


a 
$3 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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EAGER BUYERS) 
EVERYWHERE 


HETHER we look at London 
auctions, those in country 
''Y centres, or the course of 


private tions, the conclusion is 
the same, that the pressure ta buy real 
property is practically unprecedented, 


In London, vacant sites, which were 
cleared by bombing, are selling readily 
enough, though exactly what defer- 
ment, of the eventual incoce may be 

an insolu » 
dependeut on @ radical change of the 
position as regards labour and mate- 


rials, The of Peeae its of 
country to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded an auction to 
become their own llords—notable 


: among these being the recent results 
of Welsh auctions by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley—bas to the 
City of London itself, Consequent on 
the regolve of a great manufacturing 
combination to concentrate their 
London offices in the West End instead 
of retaining part of a great City block, 
Cannon Street mises came w 
the hammer of Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson and Chinnocks, and Mr. W. 
Wallace Withers offected a sale for 
£175,000, as it has afterwards trans- 
pired, to a buyer representing certain 
of the tenants. 

Hf the movement of the vendors 
to Bloomsbury seemed to be snother 
manifestation of the ‘westward trend,” 
the action of the firms who havs suc- 
ceeded them as owners Of the fes simple 
is a welcome indication of the con- 
tinuing determination of business men 
to remain in “the Square Mile.” 


RESERVES FAR EXCEEDED 
ESERVES at auction are being 
greatly oxcedded in many in- 
stances, though the experience sy of one 
agent is pro! ional, i 
together a total of upon Bia.008 
tor that he had been 
authorised to sell for just under 
25,000. Private negotiation is enter- 
ing on a new phase, Enquiries for 
places distant from. Pp 
and spparently not from very promis- 
ing quarters. Yaut ity treat them 
with all seriousness, inasmuch as the 
sources of information open to well- 
organised agencies often enable 2 
shrewd guess to be formed as to who 
are the real prompters of the enquiries. 


ROUNDABOUT APPROACHES 
BY BUYERS 


HIS circuitous mode of a; 
Mot of the powerful porchasing 
it 
interests make no secret of their being 
interested in some investment, They 
know how much they sip read to 
i: a property, are 
iden” ‘of what the rival offers 


y 
an 


i 
A HG 
a akg 

alu 
fokeetescd 


- purely ‘° 
ascertain results of auctions in country 
sale-rooms 


Southbourne,'Bournemouth, a modern 
faraary, and vacant poumtaa Dy 

re, vacant 5 
Messra. Fox and Sons, £27,000. 

Grove Lodge, Winkfield, has been 

ht std the ‘King of Iraq, by Henn i 

) Wi o! 
salen of riv iprricapeen 
freeholds, some of them of § or 6 acrea 
or over. a 


THE MACKINTOSH MOORS 


yor LY, Messrs. John D, Wood 
and’ Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Stat are shortly to sell auction 
many thousands of acres pide es - 
grouse moors and a 
ies which have for cpeuries 
longed to the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh and his ancestors. 

Sales before auction are a feature 
of a long lst of first-rate residential 
freeholds just disposed of by Mr. 
Frank D. James (Harrods Estate 
Offices). Since the auction they have 
sold all Broomsleigh, 2 Sevenoaks 
estate of 500 acres. 


DISCLOSURE OF PRIVATE 
TREATY PRICE§ 


PROPOSAT. has recently been 

discussed by the members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute that the desirability of compiling 
& register of any private treaty trans- 
actions by members be considered. It 
was sug! that the information 
should be treated as confidential 
between ‘the members and that “it 
would put the ordi: member on a 
footing of equality with the District 
Valuer of the Inland Revenue.” Oppo- 
nents of the propusal urged that it was 
unnecessary, as mem were 
rally willing to help one another by 
stating what hed been done in par- 
ticular cases. It was also pointed out 
that, as a rule, information about 
transactions of a private nature was 
necded only in the particular locality 
of the property; t there was no 
power to compel such information to be 
given, and that there might be serious 
objections to the giving of information 
because, though it might be confiden- 
tial, it might come to the notice of 


some agent representing opposing 
interests.” Other objectors 
that permission to vate 


transactions must be subject to leave 
being first asked and obtained from the 
clients. S| 7 ames. it was 
urged, mi jluence ie terms 


F 
iF 
; 
i 


tents,” some that take place in 


og 


would be a formidable task, 
and in nine cases out of ten the inform- 





A HOT FAVOURITE? 
THIRTY TO ONE- QN. 





TRACTOR Ssona/LTD 


BARNET 
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A awo SUN 


EACH clothes are picturesque this summer, as much unlike 
a uniform as ible. This is not to say that tailored slacks 
. and shorts are not still fashionabie. They are, but they no 
sin sable Boning ranks in the holiday wardrobe to the 
exclusion of all else and they are in gay colours so that they look 
more feminine, Newer than slacks are the mid-calf shorts with 
turn-ups. Colours for the beach frocks, coats and sun-suits are in 
the sentimental pinks, blues and mayye of a Valentine. There is 
also a lot of chalk-white, and for the half-way slacks for boating, 
and swim-suits intended for real swimmers, a lot of sail-red and 
butcher blue. Paris is featuring glamorous sun-suits that show 
the Grecian influence in their gauzy tunics and gauged tops. 

Beach outfits in blue, mauve or candy-pink linen, and in 
rayou with the texture of linen, are shown as knee-length coats 
buttoning down the front over shorts attached to backless apron 
tops, or two pieces of bloomers or shorts with brassidre. Beach 
frocks in flowery or multi-coloured candy-striped cottons are four- 
piece—a wide gored skirt that buttans over bloomers with a top 
that is cap-slecved, has a low décolietage and a brassidre under- 
neath. Brief white cotton duck shorts and white or coloured linen 
shorts come with short-sleeved shirts or striped, lisle jerseys 
matching the shorts, over brassiéres to wear sun-bathing when the 
it: is discarded. Over them again go straight, hip-length hand- 

it Jackets in thick wool, or in thick taut jersey patterned like a 
Fair Isle, white with scarlet and green, sky blue with the design 
in . Wool jersey dresses with gathered peasant skirts and 

ly embroidered tops are distinctly good for the chilly English 
Climate, worn over two-piece swim-suits in jersey. Wool jersey 
beach frocks, knee- , have immense flowers in white broderie 
Angiaise:set all round the hem. 

The corsetiéres are making swim-suits from odd lengths of 
-atriped or flowered cotton, fitting them as carefully as their corse- 


Photograph: SCAIONIS STUDIOS 





Photograph ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


lettes, reinforcing and lining the brassiére tops. To wear with 
these, there are huge sun-hats with a hole in the crown and sandals 
with thick cork soles, the tops in linen braid, laced up the leg like a 
gillie shoe, or rope-soled with two linen straps crossed over the 
foot, with another for the back. Plastic are fun : white, 
ink and blue, very dainty looking, light and comfortable, perfect 
the pink and blue cotton frocks. They are made on flat soles 
with easy heels. 


OLCIS make white sandals with a low wedge in green, yellow 
D or crimson, tocless with a buckled ankle-strap; white tie 
shoes have a low wedge vertically striped in scarlet, blue or light 
brown; three-tiered wedge sandals for two coupons have 
canvas stripe for the uppers and are tied round the ankle with cord. 
Joyce shows a high wedge 
which makes it a more “dressy” type 


stray 
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ee Agee 


Make the most of every opportunity to bask in the precious 
sunshine, Use Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful preparations 
to keep your skin cool, supple, healthy, while you tan easily, 
pleasantly, in nature's own way ... relaxing In the open air, 
enjoying the glorious sun, looking and feeling a thousand 
times better for it, 


ARDENA SUNPRUF CREAM 

. helps to filter out the sun's burning rays... 
protects against undue exposure. Tan as you wish, 
by regulating applications . . . 5/9. 

ARDENA 8 HOUR CREAM 

«ta smooth and cool your skin after sunning 
unwisely’. . .. 9/3 

ARDENA GDEANSING CREAM 

.. gently cleanses your skin, removing all vestiges 


of dust and make-up . . . 7/6 Selected from the large variety of Suits 
ARDENA SKIN TORIC _ and Frocks in our Model Department 
«+ to refresh and coo! your skin and keep it radiantly are 

clear... 7/6 A hoppy litte Luncheon or Re- 
ORANGE SKIN FOOD ception Suit In a delightfully 

.+.@ rich, emollient cream to keep your skin supple, _ pearl psi’ £14 
youthful and wall-nourished. Of special help to 

skins dried by sun or wind .. . 7/6, ae Personal Shoppers Only,” 


LG HM Fe 


3 O§LD GOND STREET, LONDON. Ws 





bags, and a wide corselette belt to matth, in 
brilliant emerald green appliqué with fish and 
Bea-flowers in red, yellow and light green. At 
the London Shoe Co. there are white scarlet- 
piped plastic portmanteanx, zipped at the top, 
with scarlet handles. In some stores there are 
multi-coloured striped canvas beach bags with 
a drawstring round the top. Picnic cases are 
back on the market again, 

Sea and sun have a very bad effect on hair. 
Tt becomes sticky and unmanageable after 
hosing and bleaching it in the sun makes it 

recommends 


Mirosheen, an | 


witme-fine brant, spocal 

ultra-fine villiantine, made to suit 
difficult hair, as a Ypetore bathing. 
Even if the back curls are piled on top of the 
head before putting on the bathing cap, salt 


water manages to penetrate with dis- 
astrous results, Rinsing with plain 
water after bathing is a great help. 

Elizabeth Arden’s ‘“Sunpruf" 
cream is designed to protect the skin 
from excessive sunburn, and there are 
other preparations to cool and refresh 
on the hottest day. Their newest lip- 
stick, Paradise Pink, a little darker 
than the springlike Rose Mist, is very 
becoming to wear with pastel colours, 
summer prints and flowery hats. 
There is also a matching powder and 
cream rouge. 

Liliywhites have opened a new 


department for garden furniture _ 


and gadgets for the beach. Every- 
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made of brightly-coloured string. 

For fun on the beach, there are 
huge beach balis in multi-coloured 
stripes, while red, green, and blue 
air-rings are available for the chil- 
dren, Spades and buckets are to be 
found at most seaside resorts. Speci- 


trolleys in tubular pore with fibre 
trays. These, too, come in many col- 
outs—blue-and-white, cream, red or 
green with black. 

P. Joyck REYNoLps, 





Three differently shaped sua-glasste from Dellond and 
Aitohison 








ah! ohh 





SHO means REAL 


Two Suigens, = be ererdes 


CROSSWORD No. 860 ; 


for ete first correct solution opened. Solutions 

,* “Crossword 860, Countny Lire, 
10, Tivisteck Stmgt core a Gran, Longe, icin not later then the 

Note. nee Sapstition Goes not apply to aa pean [States."73.2 = 





envelope) _ rats| 











ACROSS 
. You sometimes find 7 hi up in it (6) 
8. An eastern "potentate in ineroduoed f No 
Amurican state (20) 
18 Boia ico ine (10) 
13. Result of a baking (5 
Hf aa ao  (anagr.) ( ) 
Lytle m Rodden as they get older (5) 





And one clear call rae FS fT _tewnyson (6) 
21, Not. how t they lay sleepers; just the te 


22, 708 in barely fledged form (8 ) 
2 Yard line but ‘ntinely feathered (7) 


28, They GF into a whirl when thay start (30) 
31. Dawn of new age (6) 
$2. These may come in for another job (10) 
33, Sent on in verse form (8) ° 
DOWN 
land 2, [The pusienance which toe luce 
y produc ore 


Zand 4. Pilerremcanas® 
. Alt tive correct (O aaly 


a 
5 8 
pe 
Es 


8." Confer (6) 
"Te farm Chem correct we starch with care 
ser tax-gatherer having political 


arbed seas (8) 
without the material Ama 
the carpenter 


a 


Bie stuff (5) 


and 27. Do A 
Forwan stating in perturbation a 
‘30 ire Sree ct expect to find them in 
. Headcorn (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 858 is 


ee as = 









ORANGE JUICE Mrs. 1. M. Baker, 7 





12 See ght, 13" Useres Me Cerpatie! Pe geartetes 7 rele 3, Dondout: . 56, Canon 

7 Vegan $ ry} Runners; 24, Stimuli; 28, Scant reapest, Wi ter, : 
a Meee aoa ae Pec Dt ae 
15, Almanac; 18, Lectern; 19, 1og-line; Vi 3:28, Loser. : ; Hampshire. 


actern; 19, log-line; 30, Viaduct: 32, Lover. __ : ie 
pee a Re ai eg ey 


or ‘Mesrary oF thatter 
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worn as frock - skirt - blouse - bolero suit 





ETHERALL 
Fourway by _ Ames esas aan Sats 
wizard wardrobe in itself handtailored about 15 gns | ® + ¢§ ¢ aA oF bt vY GIR GU 8 
send stemp for utterly new fashion leaflets the wetherall house bond street wt 











aoe ee 
peTtee CARE ig Woath 
A Lot ORF COurgns si 









Imposaible to tell by lookin, 
at it that this very bucoming 
frock 15 intended tor maternity 
wear but that ts the whole 
secret of Barn maternity models 


De Th Whi 
Hous, and made in the loveliest 
matertals they an worn by 
smart young mothers to be 
both before and after th 
happy event 

The model illistrated 1s 1n 

Sait pak color ani lang 
with dusky pin! ir ing 
Siloope down the front Short 
to match 


ARRY moons 
obfainable only at 
THE WHITE 
HOUSE [TD ose su 
LINEN SPECIALISTS request 


51.NEW BOND ST WL 























coat 
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AUCTIONS 
Axta0E on. "MODERN (advantastous to 
tors, Trustees and Private 


Anction Sales of PHILLIPS, 

7, Blonhelm Btreet, New Bond Street (eetabl isan 
1795). (Sales of the above property can 

Promptly arranged by private treaty.) te 
Maytair 94. Ref. W.T.L. Auction aRnouncs- 
— Datly Telegraph every Monday, The Times 





g Encrson, LTD, (Established in 
1108) bold frequent sales by Kuctiea of Old 
Gilver, Bheffeld Plate, Jewellery. Old Mnwlish 
Furniture, Porcetain and Pottery, Glam, Objects 
of Art, Eneravings, Etchings, emir Printa, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Books. 
MBS,, Old Violins, otc., at their Gallerie, 73 73, xeon 
Bond Street, Lond 
TREET STAM 
the bast madium for the sale of fine stamps. 
Realisations at H. R. Harmer’s weekly stamp 
sales are consistently the highest in philatelic 
auotionesring. Valuations tor inguranoe, probate 
ang sale are acospted by all authorities, Fees 
are remitted in full {f asle instrnotions are given 
within twelve montha of Appraisal. Tat H. R. 
Harmar sel! your collection. Prospective Vendors 
cannot do better than place their interests in 
‘4. R. Harmer's hands. Full details of facitities, 
oommiasion terms and insurance arTangements 
ate given in the Annual barr of Pricen realised. 
Price 6d.. post free—B. R. HARMER. Tho World's 
Leading” Stamp Auctioneer (establiahed over 
30 years), 90-42, New Bond Street. London, W.i 
qa: MATa G21; Cables: “Phistamsl, Lon- 
in ameciation with H. R, HARMER, Ino. 

ao Rast 7th Btroet, New York 23, N.Y. (Cabl 

“Harmermle, New York’"). 















Brivate house, good locality, available 
wedding receptions, cocktal! parties, etc. Resson- 
able terms.—Phone Kensington 8005.0 
TS, NOT CROWDS, DISTINGUIBH 
‘BEXHILL as a place for » holiday pr residence, 
‘The town of the famous De La Wart Payilion.— 
Bookiet from INFORMATION BUREAU, Le La 

ore Bexhill-on-Bea, Gume;x. | 
: id mite 


River Lum, Radnor. 28 sores let at &75 ps. 
Freehold £3,260.—For further particulars, apply 
to Memrs, JACKGON ATOPS, Cirencester. Tel. 
GRIT WOAN, typewriter, capital, business 

experience, fome furniture, diploma, wishes 


.. Join other gentiefulk any paying concern. — 






[RALY. This ditiantot (ane #) oe distinguished 

Tealian family in Turin, with « delightful 

country villa on a mountain dominating the Po 

Valley, would like to stay with an Knetiab family 

in or in London in exchanee for almilar hor- 
0 





fe Table and restful home to 
invalid. Large house (spacious rooms), bed- 
rooms fitted eloctric fire, wash baxin (h. and c.1. 
Borkuhire riverside village, high ground (3 acrau), 
secluded position. (ne requiring rest or special 
lot carefully oxtered for. laclusive terms 10 ene, 
weekly. Accommodation avatiable for com- 
if required.—Box 44. 7 ate 
JOR R. B. ALDRIDGE. Monnt Falcon, 
Raltina, Mayo, offers accommodation for 
. Salmoa rods, River Moy ssahings avail- 
able afer mid July. Ideal spot for sammer hall- 
days, Hpeolal terms family parties. 
















or Army, for House in New Forest. Double 
Lait ies aitting room and buthroom.—keply, 


LVERHAMPTON  HOLIDAYE-. 
Horse Show at Bantock Park (entrance 
Finohfield Road), on Saturday, Aumuat 10, Inf, 
First event 10 a.m. Hunters, draught hor 
brood mures, hacks, hackneyu, driving class, 
ohlidren's ponies, Jumping aed Arabs. Admission 
U- by ticket or 1:8 at the gal Children |-. 
Beating (extra for 1,000, 10%, 7/6, 5 -. ‘my 
to position (including admiasion to grouni 
Por any further information apply: MRS. 
BEASLEY. Organising Seorstary, Town Hal 
Wolverhampton. Car park 26, 





















inatruction and sccammodation, ‘Willingly meaint 
farm or similar in returs,—Box 396. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL, the first. and 
still_the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ngcs and all 
countries, Large and small collections destaned 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
00d prices are offered for out-of-the-way apeci- 
mons, but the Company {s « ready buyer of any 
014 glass in good condition, Marylebone 
High Btrest, Wl. Welbeck 6582. . 
A FSW itssons in Fiy and Halt Castine. 
‘Trout and Salmon Fishing and Fly Dressing 
will greatly increase your enjoyment and skill in 
‘fia! lars from J. G. LYNDE, 46, 
t, Landot Tel. RIVeraide 1986, 
RE you interested in evidence of survival 
~after death? Evidence of Aurvivel may 
be found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send ad. 
for booklet for inquirers, 18, Queensbury Place, 
London. 8.W.7, Aa Sparen e 
VANT GALLERIES, LTD., wili psy best prices 
for Qne quality soond-hand Furniture.— 
Write to, or call at, 180/173, ‘Tottenham Court 
|, London, W.1, or phons RUSTON 467. 
Avon OD FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade Jeafleta which also tell how to 
‘kill domestic animals and poultry humanely. big 
notes MAJOR ¢ 
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"MISCELLANEOUS 


AMBOO CANES (Acundanaria Metake, ¢to. 
bought and out from estates, gardent, parks, 
etc. Any county. Expert cutters. Highest 
references. Now outting in the southern counties. 
--WHINES, 18, Nightingale Road, Hanwell, W.7. 
LOUBES,—Men's worn shirts will make into 
MOBT ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, from &/-. NO 
COUPONE. rite for details, O.B., C.id, ie, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. . 
URNT. Torn and Moth-eaten Garments invisi- 
bly mended in two weeks. Send or cal), mark 
INVISIBLE 


MENDERS, 
6 doors from 
iPECIALIOTS, on MOD- 





OOMPANT, Crescent, 
Brighton. Phone: Brighton, Preston, 61M. Esti- 
mates free and without obligation. We oan sow 
book orders for a limited amount of work in the 
southern counties 
OR TOWN OR OOUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
‘Laciolean, Ltd., offer you # comprehensive 
cleaning servios. All types of carpets and 
upholstered furniture cleaned without removal. 
Eat. frov.-LUCICLEAN, LTD., Defiance Works, 
Copenhagen Street, N.1, Tor. #781-OT04. 


pe “AND SOAP BAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free, Our Domestic Brick placed 
ee nnn ean hen ae ee 
pow. Semen are oat system. aa 
8, postage Gd, Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
ONE Hollingbourne, Kent, , 
HASRY Roy Orchestras will solve your prob- 
lem If you are requiring » BAND. 
Funotions, oto.-Whi. 931. 1, Ne 























specialise in expert 
thrifty" and have « highly successful POSTAL 
eee for out-of-town ladies.—13a, Lowndes 






B 

warmont for the country gentleman, and 
can be mude from self-measurements if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONB, 8, Carlos Place, W.t, 
WINNICK ” ORCHESTRAS. "The 

best entertatnment. for your party or Hunt 
Hall. Cabaret supplied.—AN inquiries to 
MAURICK WINNICK, 18. St. Georwe Btreet, 
Hanover Square. W.l. ‘Telophone: Mayfair 0631.2, 
‘Telegrams: Showhlz. Weado. Landon. 

OTORISTE. jon aims to pro- 

tect and promote priviteges of safe drivers, 

tial insurance rates already arranged, 
waving &3 to £6 for private arivers.—Write 
for Prospectus IAFE DRIVERS’ ASBOCIA- 
‘TION (Dept. 00), 20-22, High Streot, Camberley, 
Surrey. 
PEDIGREE HERD REGISTERS. Two specially 
lesigned types (a} for Milk-producing Cattle. 

(b) tor Bet ‘Beef Cattle. (a) ia normally composed of 
three types of shest, FEMALE, MALE, and 
MALE Oontinuatton with pedigree and pill 
records (b) one typs of sheet providing for 
‘Extended Pedigrees, prises and svar. 2 Neme of 
herd printed on tap of shoe Looso-leaf in 
atrong, handsome binder, Inquiries invited.— 
ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO.. LTD., Agricultural 
Publisher. Dumfries, Scot lari. 


HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR 14FE 

cun be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘‘Coronet" of curts wil] act 
ike magic and transform your coiffure into & 
miracie of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all ovwasions 
whon you cannot viait your hairdresser. 

Tho Joy of = perfect colffure at all times will bo 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you tha cast, which {s not unressona 
present time. 

GKORGES BARRANGER 
Prender (Free) French Posticheur. Permanent 
Waving and Hair-Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georgen, 38-40, sig rrp Palace pavtocom London, 






























"i 
T LTD, Catablished 1918), A RETAIL SHOP, 
1,3 and 6, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picoa- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 2773. Has a large stock of 
FINE ]UK FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pisoss CHINA, GLASS, ETC, 
ERE 





MODERN simple way of bottling 
fruit. With LMXIL in the household, 
Ro caps. clips or ringa are required. Any jer is 
suitable, Just pour LEXI over the fam or frult 
and leave to met, Simplicity iteetf!—Obtainable 
from Boots and most Chemists, Price 2/9 1b. tin. 
pees LIMITED, Croda House, Snalth. Goole, 
[OWN ARTIST ta to aonept 
commissions to paint Interesting country 
houses.--Box 409. = 
Y about che morvege co _ 
forniture and furnishings when 

brighten up your home to make it 100k ike Rew? 

‘We will clean your carpets and 
ure in your own home by the manus? 











wranted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
{a Chant Dislemas BDINSURGH COLLEGE OF 


DOMESTIO SCIANCE. 
haa 


Bie per te win, Sine) Ber Re 6 


_HOTELS AND cussts 
~ ee Ce 





Facing wun. 

tennis, in 

cuisine. ‘Terms en pension from 1 gn. per day. 
Tel.; Paigaton 618811. Brochure from 


Manager. 
FOR AW EARLY AUTUMN HOLIDAY cr Winter 

‘Residence, stay at this first-class four- 
hotel, 





Licerel catering and personal comfort, By sea 
Central. —“RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place, tone Sussex. 





Pr Glorious Border Country. 

TEVIOTDALE LODGE 
offers an atmosphere of home with the service 
and comfort of a first-class hote!. Centra] beating, 


h, and o, water. Pishing, Shooting, over 29,000 
acren, Golf, Tennis, Moorland walks. Tariff on 





rete Near panicle, Roxburghshire. Telo- 
Sa Hotel. Maughold. near 


I x i 
es . ARM c., contral heating, electric 
and residential. 


of the most attractive Hotels in England 
wish everything ® discriminating gusst 
commd wish for. Kzoellent food with courteous 
willing service: log fires: hot and cold water 
ond electric fires tn al! bedrooms. Delightfully 
furnished end well lighted it has Country House 
atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and restful- 
ness to the maximum degree. This is a 1fth- 
century gem of Cotswold architecture completely 
modernized without toss of Ita old world charm. 
Third stopan main Jine by the 4.48 from Pudding- 
ton. Seven minutes' walk from station, Altitude 
42 ft.~MANOR HOUSE HOTEI, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Glos, «Cotawolda) Tal. 10). 
HSTFUL HOLIDAY tn lovely surroundings at 
‘Landscape House # miley fom Limerick. All 
‘modern cofventencer, Rome produce, Shannon 
sajmon and trout fishing. Hunting and nhooting. 
ina, Adare, Taugh Derg within cary reach. 
Address: LANDACAPE HOUSE. Clonlara, 
Limerick, Eire, B 
OYAL VICTORIA MOTEL. Ht. Lannarda- 
‘Bex, Sussex. Dancing nightly to Jon Kaye 
and his orchortra from the Ritz and Bavoy Hotels, 
London. Every amenity and comfurt to make 
your stay enioysble.. THE HOTEL OF THE 
SOUTH COAST. Hantingn 3500 (6 lings), 


AWAY HOUSE, Hrigtiton Ro 














Road, Lancing, 
near Worthing. Redecorated throughout, 
private beach. Exosllent ouisin:, ideal position, 
sea, river fahing. From § gnx.—Write or phone 
Resident Proprictor. Lancing 3077. a 
(OUTH-IRELAND. “MIRAMAR HOTEL: 
MYRTLEVILLE, CROSSHAVEN. CORE. 
‘Situated op Atiantio. Bub-tropical climate (next 
stop America), Newly decorated and furnished, 
running h. and c. water, oxcolient cuisine and 
food. Under English manazemont. Bathing, 
tennin, Terms September and October, 
Now ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE. 








T per 
BOOK 





pie LODGE HOTSI., Englefield Grean, Burrey. 
Station, Eaham. Telephone: Egham 197-22, 
London 30 miles. Busea to Windsor, Btalnes, Vir- 
ints Water, quite noar. Axcoté milox, All rooms 
fitted h, end o. and gaa fires, Riding und golf i 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens. wood food.— 
Realdent Proprietress; MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘‘Home our only competit 











‘Bportaman’s Hotel. Diana Lodge. Bimens- 
bath, Exmoor. 


Fishing, shooting, hunting 
Good food and general comfort. 
mera 





Club Ucence. Yrom 8 gus, 


weekly. Tol.: &t. Tudy 288. eee 

(OR, ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Facing 

south and the sea. Sheltered. sunny. com- 

fortable, Inclusive terma from @ gus. Tel.: No. 
‘TRUST HOU! 








Special bh, and 0, see-water baths, Fully licensed 


wine cellar. Tel. 290. 


FOR SALE ae 


ALYE 17 hip. 1698 mode). French srey and 
Beautiful condition. Works over- 


with 





chrome, 
‘haul (£390) May, 1985. Offers over £1,000.—E, A. 
BONE, 31, Patterdale Drive, Eccleston 













DPvAN sas tor wale HI66 O, WOLSBLET, 
20, Alexandra Square, 8.W.3, Phone: Ken- 
sington 0688, 


‘com 
peining 84 cells, S0-ampare-hour hatceries, 
usw DP. Leyte Biates, + ob.p. Pelapape engine. 


, iighiela,” Great 
Drifeld, E. Yorks. 


JOHNEON, 
Frosoeon FRAGTORS on pusursation; saltable 
for golf couse, sports ground, eto.JAQURS, 
a eereeton Bane Berecfor-on Avon et si, 
F 
ao new, 80 gns., mo coupota-<LINTON. | 5a, 
Lakenheath Bouthante,f N.16, Phone: Pal. 2786, 


MiAbocany SBORETAIRE. inlsid marquetry 
Bons 8 3% Sie wide, Sérawars with orieinal 
handles. Also‘pair of Tapestry Cor- 
tan 7 rhe end onc 0 wie rose and old 
wold, Pre-war cost dest offer overt, 
Carved Oak Bideboard, 7 ft. wide, 3 Grawers: 
2 cupboards. UP, The Adalphi 
Guild, ‘Buell Hou Howe, . Adam Sure. W.0.8. 








double-breasted Top Coat, darker 
also avy cloque short Dinner Frock, both &.W, 
and as new, &7 and £8 or offers. Drees lenath rust 
Lace, 6/-. Book Samplers and Stitches (Ohriatio), 
an new, &2,—ALLDEN, Reston, Berwickshire. 
One DOUBLE-BARRELLED GUN; bammerions 
automatic ajector: 12 bore: in case complete: 
makers, Belgian F.N.; condition as new: expert 
tested, Price £0 oF near offer.—Box 401, ma 
NE PAIR black susdo strap heol, toolesa 
Court Shoos, American, sise 7. price 4 phe. 
Ono pair Cordings Lady's Fishing Waders. thigh 
boots, size 5, price 10 gus, Two pairs Curtains, 
blue and fawn, heavy linen and turquoise spot 
heavy eatio Gnish, lined, sheped pelmets, prices 
on application.—Box #2. 
HETLAND KNITTER ofters for sale Jumpers, 
Cardigans, otc,, plain, Falr Islo trimmed, 
all over Fair Isle, and Pace stitch, also all kinds 
of Children's Wear, Berots and Juliot Caps. 
and Juliet Caps cownon free.—Apply, Box 365. 
OME d-pronged forkn and other early table all- 
ver; alro salt cellars, pepper costars, ato., of 
Ane quality and wt masonable prives. Apptoval.-— 
HT. us WART, Wingham Fis Rochester, 
new Finhing Apri st Quality. 
0, m 4. What offers? “Approval CASE, 
Maxelbury, Bryan. Dornet. 
IHREE STATIONARY FIRE PUMP UNITS 
comprising; Mathor & Platt 5 Ind in. Medi- 
vano Pumps, 600 .p,m. capacity, 290 foot head at 
2.300 r.p.m. coupled to Mark If Ford Lincoln 
Petrol Engines complete with dynamos, siloncers, 
cooling water tanks, fuel tanks. and mounted on 
Cabricated rtent bad piates, Purchased 1941, A.R.P. 
New condition. Offera..-Box W113, LEK AND 
NIGHTINGALE, Liverpno! 



























SITUATIONS WANTED 





tenance thereof, carpentery. cement work, drive 
ear, keen on farm work, dogn and all animals. 
Urgent.—Hox 409. os . 
BEX WREN (oi), well eduvated. ‘good spposrance, 
perienced driver, typing, sdaptadlo. secka 
post in country or country town; interested hotel 
reception.—Box 94. 
Ewer aw, ‘WREN (5), keen gardéner, 1 
earn Market Gardening and would like to 
contact anyone who In atarting « similar businesa 
and would bo willing to train her to a reltal 
position.—Write, Box 
PowaKnenren (ady @ would eftioseantiy rin 
country house or small bote!. Competent 
housekeeper and hestem, plessant personality, 
cultured and widely travelled.—Box 267, 
UALIFIED Land Agent, 98, marricd, desires 
change. Fully experienced all branches 
estate management. Agsnoy or Assistent 
scuchees ‘England, Houre essential.—Appiy. Hox 
‘YOUNG'MAN. demobbed Major. maf, 2, alert, 
i# looking for a position as buyer in the 
antique business. .Was Interior Decorator and 
buyer London London pré-war, but premises destroyed. 


and Continental, to. 























based. 
Immediate. References.—Box 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


7 
Core by MRS. Leary nea Manor Howse, 


lodging in neighbourhoot.--Box No. M40, Smith's 
Library, 





= ee LiFe” COPIES 


Tk GHT of tuniters trom January, 
Desember, it, execpt February 5 





198, to 
104, What offers’ 


veer 1065 2. yee. so. 
OWaNE is. Liverpoct Rood, Wirkdate, Lance, 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 150 


COUNTR 


Vol. C No. 2584 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY “3, 











IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


The ELIZABETHAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE Is erected of some 
of the finest materials, includ- 
ing a wealth of oak. 
It is in first-class order and 
approached by two drives cach 
with lodge. Lounge hall, 4 
reception rooms, master and 
mistress’s bedrooms with boudoir 
and bathroom es suile, 5 other 
principal and 2 bachelor rooms, 
4 other bathrooms, § servants’ 
bedrooms, 
The residence contains some 
fine oak panelling and parquet 


NEWMARKET THREE MILES 


Half a mile from the gallops and a station 


Company's Electric light and 

water. Central heating, tele- 

phone, separate hot- water 
system, 


Excellent stabling for 10. 
Garage for 5 cara, with 5- 
roomed flat over. 


THE GARDENS are inexpensive 
to maintain and consist of stone 
terrace, sunken garden, yew walk, 
grass tennis courts, walled kitchen 
garden, parklike grassland, 
gardener's cottage. 





floors. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 120 ACRES 
Further particulars from the Agents : Mesars. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WORCESTER THREE MILES 


Adjoining # village with buses, church and post office. 
Standing on an eminence above the River Severn facing south and commanding very good views of the valley. 
. Occu; an extremely vk 
fine situation, the stone- . 
built Residence, which was 
erected in 1914 by a well- 
known architect, is in good 
order both internally and 


The approach is by two drives 
and the well-arranged accom- 
modation is as follows: 
Panelled halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, plus flat above with 
4 rooms and 3 store rooms, 3 
bathrooms, excellent offices 
with "Aga" in kitchen. First- 
class controlled angered 

"ing system, main tric 
light, water and drainage. 

Stabling for 8, garages {for 6-6, with 3 rooms over. 7 
Gardens of natural beauty, Tennis and croquet lawns. Pool with dell. Wide flagged terrace. Woodland walk. Well-atocked kitchen 
@arden. Greenhouse 60 x 20, Rich pasture fand. Three small houses (two in hand). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 15 OR 70 ACRES. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Farther particulars from the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (18,537) 


. KENT, CLOSE TO SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS 
Main Line Station 2%, miles. Bus service passes gates. 


Occupying a ish position about 400 ft. above sea level on sandy soil, facing due south and commanding extensive views over undulating 
‘ country to Ashdown Forest and over the Weald of Kent and Crowborough . 





(37,658) 































_~ ; : ‘ Garage for 6, with roome 

The ean is tarot *~ : Ue : over” Brabtieg, lodge, 4 

Tmltonen windows and +r a The gardens are well time 
mi 

roof. ered and include undulating 

lawn adoraed by many choice 


It is approached by a drive 
with a lodge rooms) 
at entrance. leried en- 
trance hall, 4 i 

rooms, billiards room, 16 bed 
and dressing, 4 bathrooms. 





flowering frees, croquet lawn, 
rose dat itp ‘eater garden, 
hard tennis court, extensive 
kitchen garden, orchard, the 
whole sloping gently south- 
ward to an ornamental lake 
with boathouse. Range of 


Central lets Com- tesa, Parkiand, 

Td weever te hot- HOME FARM. 

water & aupply. " of excellent pasture, with 
Modern drainage. . good buildings. 


About 9 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD or the house would be sold with lees land. 


Farther particulars of the Sole ts : Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27 and 28, High Street, Tunbridge Wells; 
or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. —_ (12,360) 
“ier ~Cattantan Wen Lenten" 


28, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.).  merram ser 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel, : 834) Axp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 














SUITABLE PRIVATE ARSIDENCE OR CLUB HOTEL NORTHANTS 
WEST SCOTLAND 
In the mont glorious wenery in South Sealand bide Leeh Long and waar Loch Lomond. Gli omeeeaees 





and within eaay reach of good 













at Your reception = rooms, 
‘ Musle —_ equipped w _ Four reception rooms, 14 
Poon, excellemy, domestic bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
offices with Aga vooker, 
CENTEAL HEATING, (0.8 ELECTRIC LIGHT. 






DIBRL, ard avai CENTHAL HEATING, 
TOWN WATER. Lift. Lodge. Park. 

7 ACRES GROUNDS. 

BOATHOUSE. 
PRICE £5,500 
JACKBON STOPS & BTAPF, Bridge Btrect, Northampton. Tol.: 2615/6. Agents: Mesare. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. (3668) 


Fy direction of John P. Papillon, Haq. By direction of Executors, 
SUSSEX—Between Battle and Bexhill WILTSHIRE DOWNS 











50 ACRES, FOR SALE. 

























= ‘The woll-situate and attractive residential estate of * G.W.R. main Hine dation 2 miles, 7 miles Devices, 17 miler 
GATSFIELD PLAGE Marlbvrough, 19 miles Salisbury. 
Seneetane, of the historic snail carly, Foon, cease, long 17TH-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE WITH 5 TO 76 






Beven. nck Wetireones 4 attle bedrunms, ACRES KNOWN A® EASTERTON MANOR 
Sie ae Peace ie eee, | Se meption pee 6 sneer: cotta, 
4 be co Li 4 rool, 
Pastureland, farm ‘buildings, sceommnodat tion land, pasture’ aud arabes 
i about 84 ACRES and woodland, 


ta 
GATSFIELD PLACE FARM For Sals by Auction in 11 Lots at the Castle Hotel, 
Devizes, on Thursday, August 22, 18946, at 3 p.m: 
{untess sold privately meanwhile). 


Bank Chambers, Geuthempton, Bulldingey Ghaneery 
nl LJ ua 

Lane, London, WiC. ad 
deint Auctioneers | Mesers. FERRIC & ver 


we Market ‘Tel.1 37 
Mesors. 3 SAREON G10Ps, Old Geurcht Gaomnere 
Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. "s38 — 




























By direction of F, H. Hupe-Ninpeon, Bag. Hy direction of Major Foster. 

“ GREYSTONES,”’ CRICKLADE, WILTSHIRE ¥ sntaNORTHAMPTONSHIRE ee 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE VACANT POBSEASION O¥ THE GRANGE 
‘ Fire sminutes from us, 


shops, ec. 7 wilex from 
Cirencester. 














oerupying ® fine position 
peas with magnificent 






Four bedrooms, tiled bath- 
room, 2 reeeption roc. 






ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE, = STABLING. 











2% ACRES 







For Gale by iGustion: s 

eer: Clrer oo - ve. WINTER at ‘2 ford Row, London, W.0.1. 

Golloltars: Messrs. Sewail tine , nd 6 : 
ve huctionsers | JAGKBON STOPS & rg anon 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


@, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


WEST COUNTRY SOMERSET HILLS 
Lovely situation in 4 fold of the hills, Village near. Main line sation 8 miles, Faoing south with beautiful views. Old-world town 1 Yp.miles. 
A VERY WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE A WELL-MODERNISED OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 























of unconventional fann- 
house character, yet on high ground ap- 
moderalsed in overy proached by a drive, 


_ Teepect, and in course of intortor 
6 best bedrooms, renovation now. 7 bed- 














nurveries, 6 bathrooms, rooma, nurmeris, 4 
staff rooms, hall and bath 
3 reception rooms. pel. 
3 reception rooms. 
Main cloctricity Main electricity, water 
sp dbl inca ad Central heating. and os, Btabling, 






Garage. 










CHARMING GROUNDS WITH SUNK GARDEN, WATER GARDEN, OOTTAGE. WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, FAMOUS IN 
SWIMMING POOL, ETC. ON RSTATE OF THE DISTRICT, ON AX 
@ ACRES TO BE LET FURNISHED ESTATE OF 1,500 ACRES ; 
Some staff available. Wornworta & Co., 48, Curson Btreet, London, W.1, To be let on lease. Agents: WiNEWORTH 4 Oo., 48, Corton Street, Mayfslr, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SUSSEX—ON THE SURREY BORDERS 


31 miles from London and within easy reach of a station on the main Brighton line. 
A MAGNIFICENT STRETCH 
OF WOODLAND 
Part of the St. Leonard's forest 
ares extending to 


205 ACRES 


and including « 
Beautiful Chain of Three Lakes. 














The property io nituated in enw 
surroundings affording pusplete 
vary and offering an posal- 






tee an Ow Tutare nite ofa 
country residence, 


Coane fishing In the lukes. 








TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Nol: Agenta ; Mears, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUCKS—8 MILES FROM AYLESBURY WEALD OF KENT—50 Miles from London 
In unspoilt country adjoining a small village. Completely up-to-date residential and farming ontute. 










A BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE with a nS recation, & 5-6 wet 
Restored and modernised bieuron f . a hh ons 
and in, excelloct order fog. Billiards and news 





room. Garage for 4 cars. 












Theve yevention 17 Four cottages, Two h 
ee “and aie Bani 8 lows, Trane conrt. et a 
hathrooinn, rome flan wing pool, 
domestic na ‘ont 
panies’ ‘eieetste | Migiw, and T.T. cowsheds for 49 cows 
ine charm et 
Water bowls and duorex- 
feats” eset cent lighting. ‘Duteh barn, 
4 Lens ss grounds 15 "1 ture, 
vet es, ten ardeue 38 ‘woodland, 40" arable: 
About & Acres. Ideally situated for the Whaddon Chase Hunt. T.T. Shorthorn Herd by Valuation if required. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ABOUT 230 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Mesa, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (42,465) Agents: Menara, KNIGHT, FHANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Nquate, W.1. (42,002) 





gts 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 RS ee 


rence NICHOLAS saan ena 


Regent 0293/3377 a) “Nichenyer, Piooy, London '' 
1, STATION ROAD, READING : s , ALBANY OURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


On the CHILTERN HILLS, Nr. HENLEY-ON-THAMES Hor Sate by Esecutors, In the favourite (otewold country. 


In @ quite unrivalled setting facing south with panoramio views, BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 


RESIDENCE 
AY Oe eae Near thin beautiful old Colmwold village, Burford 10 watlet, Cheltenham. 18 miles, 


Gloucester 25 miles, Hunting with thr Heythrop, 
















Jacobean oak = panclled 


— —s ee, AN ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
raid’ Substantially bullt of stone 40 yours  contaluing: Lounge hall, 4 
sooetin ome —— tion mein elnelpal Tourn batheoom. es ry eine: 6 meconlary? be earnome, aid 


dreming rooms (5 with wound 
basins), 2 bathromme, A Two gonl cotlages, Garage for 3 cars, Stabling. Main eloctricity. Gunitrat heatiug, 


Poaioeks Praises : wis water supply (main avaliable if denied), 


required, Main water. " 
Main electricity. Contrat Lovely terraced grounds and incudowiand, in all 8 ACRES 


heating. Uarages and other FREEHOLD FOR SALE £16,000 


ureful outbulldings. 
(Vacant posecesion except of nome of the land.) 
‘TO LET UNFURN 2400 PER ANNUM, OR TO BE 8O1.D £12,000 
» aed bi by Mesara, NicHOLas, Reading. Jnwpected by Mewsra, NicHoLan, Reading. 


LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ.. LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 
” By direction af Mejor J. Smyth-Osbourse. At very lone reneroe. 
KENT NORFOLK 


JARDA CANTERBURY Bawy reach of Hunstanton end Brancaster. 
5 ee poser aml Bee cor 322.) CRANMER HALL, FAKENHAM 


ina cat are ear ae ap 


So bed ond 
reception 


| Se a a OT ee 


’ attra eA BEE seu, 9. 


Awpots; Lorre & waneme eh 4, ciety, . We Avotion Particulars 
Te eS 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


Regant S222 (18 tinss: 


WINCHESTER 


In an exceptional situation yet only too wiles from the City with its famous College, ote. 
POR GALE FREEHOLD, THIS IMPORTANT AND FINELY APPOINTED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Drive approach Taddgn at 


Hall, 3 sized rece 
aur: rg 
hall '10 oo 


power. = W: 

pl Garage 
and. waning Tet k, 
Well-timbered 
groonds, Wall 


at 


‘Tel,: 2021) wad HAMPTON 
a1, Regent Maze. 


{H.6088) 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOR GALE FREEHOLD, A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE 
only 30 minutes from the City, almost adjoining the Common. 


Charing and secluded grounds of nearly 15 ACREB 


The House, which stands 
well back from the nad, tx 
Iu the Tudor style and tho 
were. and other creepers 

the old-world 


Sasa. The aceym- 
pore book on tro Hours oaly 
corn) re 
bation, foe oak ai 
drawing roar alnine 
dravting ro Foor, ining room, 
oak panolled “big room” 
(a replica of « 16tb-contury 
hall), brary, cle 


ell-kept gurdens with lawns, terraces, lily pond, kitchen garden, cto. abuut @ ACRRS, 
and woodlands with eater fing chestnute ae about. @ ACRES. 
recommended PION & SONS, 6, Artington Street, 5 


ond t. James's, 


aaanoet on WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.18 (WIM. 0061). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, 8.W.1 


By order of Executor. HANTS & BERKS BORDERS 


Lone he Sh asian, rr rei Tol ON 116 ACRES 


Over S00 ft, above saa level, 

sunny aspects, Panoramic. 

views, near open ane 

LOT | (with vacant 

eae Agccnumoda don; 
inge ball, 4 Hon 

foot u 7 

ing suum, 

A ices 


fn ing and 
Tooms over, Twi 
MelleHmberet 
grounds 
ay, 1B (24 acres woodlands 
2 Lots a Reading, on Tuesday, 


Ilustrated pa: Pi rHeulars with pllonticns to = Molinitors ; Mears, 
BaYMonn-Baakar, Nix & ( ae Inn, W.C.2; and the Auc 
tlonocrs ! Mesera. NICHOLAS, 1, Hhatlon fe Beosing and , Albany Courtyard, Picon- 

Mosare, JAMue Hrvias & WHITHOCK, 44, St, Janes’ Place, London, 8.W.1. 


pore let), DICK ERS FARM, extendl 
end ee Bale by Auetion ax a wi 


‘Telegrams: “Salanist, Pisey, Lenden"* 


OUTER HEBRIDES ISLE OF BARRA 
AN UNUSUAL BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


bullt for ond peeviouly 

oreupied by well-known 

author, Containing 8 large 

sitting rooms, 5 bedroom, 

bathroom, garage and usual 

offices, (wn electric light 
and water, 


Grounds of about 
AN ACRE. 


PRICE €7,500 
Annual Feuduty 


Full particulars from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. Jamer’s, ° 
London, 8.W.1. Regent 6222. (40,869) 


SURREY 
fn lovely country 
@QUILDFORD—GODALMING 
Attractive COUNTRY RESIDENCE with drive approach 
Lodge, hall, doubie drawl: 


Foom, ts Frat ath 18 bed- 
uh, sioakruom, 


Goteal heating throw a 
Companies’ on and 


Two cottages, regen, 
atabling, outbullalinge, 


Charming timbered grounds 
walled-in garden, parkland, 
In all about 18 AORES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Stredt, 
St. James's, 5.7.1. S222. 


Flogent evit 
(2 lines) 


OVERLOOKING A SURREY GOLF COURSE . 


ith detightful only 12! from London, 
ope ‘aed a Selig Howe sith pors deve 12% lies fr sunny aspect. rot 
and billlards rooms, 7 bedrooms, 1 dressing rvom, bathruom, 
we konae mt ree Terehalt 28,800 (or vont eats sate RT ne & 
t ¥! 
id WITLOCK, 44, Nt, Jamen'e Pisce 6. B.W.1 (Telephon Hogent O91). ral 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
Ow 7 the finest. pertien in this favourite locality. Remurkably, secluded. 
Long low Modern How, Avenue drive Arprosch, ae, floors only, Lounge hall, 
3 pt rooms, 12 bedrooms and 3 bathroom: ‘Central hoatl 
SACRE tole Ante! Sanne werica Wi wa cae rie 8. 
.—Kok Agent AMES STYLER Lakin the » Mt, Ja ‘a Place, . 
(Telephone ; Regent 0912 ee 


OXON. CHARMING INIGO JONES HOUSE 


With 4 reception rocins, 6 bedrooms, attics, 3 bathroume. Elevtrio light, Central 
hating. Garagos, stabling. Two on 8 ACARD. ices at nomios al rent, for 
at reasonable fiqure.—— from J, LAME, 
Tamers Place, SW. Cieitphone? Rema oon) ee 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


XVth CENTURY COTTAGE WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES 


IN A CHARMING RURAL nostrion 1, mal tulles main tne ststlon, 29 miles 
Y fre gh own Synverted be it retaining fy ita a sort tor thru = having 
Wedron toads teractive ‘ounee 


gai 6 bin x7 shel 6 ind Cry ie cies oir with “A Ake CA 


HANTS—SUSSEX BORDERS 


MILES PROM and 0 valles from Chichester, ou, outaklrta of 
eae oe Country market town,” Oki-world, roldenos compietaly iocernised, and 


Set is, Sorgen 
Hi ine: Stuaes 


le teereoes 3 nate 
odiices. Gormpanies’ ‘water, gaa, a etoserto Ught and power. 


residence, bay 


ipplienale "wore iaapptinted "sad “Gey” aren 8 
‘Tenmaodiate 


FLEET 
(in the beat rexidential part.) 
AtTrnacrive MODERN RESIDENCE with all main 
tooms and within 1% alles of the rain Hine station. 6 
bothroons food hall, of nn part of ie eat: 
B50 with carly voce avant possesion including certain fixtures and fittings, 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
SELF-CONTAINED MANSION FLAT tn a “sata and convenient 
om oats for hedroore or 
ata atm rental of 


e 


ANTED 
The Agents have a geudno inquiry for « small character igen earpee 


in the Odtham-Aiton area. 4-5 ‘with veual 
nalesty in tie Odtheny Alb bedrooms offces and only a very 


& bedrooms and te boat 90 of 
sandiog tn ab = srounis, 2 jaws number of 


youn be tmode and the tual commiedon ts vequired. = 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


TWO MILES FROM IPSWICH 


8, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


NEAR EPSOM DOWNS 
On high ground. Delightful open views. 


1946 


Greevener 3131 (3 lines) 
Sdablished 1675 


Gn high ground, well away from main roads, 


BEAUTIFULLY 


MODERN 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On two floors only, In 
exceptionally good order. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 


9 reception rooms, 
main services, 
Unusually lovely gardens. 
Swimming = povis, 


ABOUT ONE ACHE. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Personally inspected by Coris & Haxson, as above. 


HERTS (ON A COMMON) 


Tn an qroallenl rreldeatiel diaz ict, ebeat = mile from the 


station and within concenient reach 
& WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


back the 1 approached b; 4 
Fe aalin Toomak 7 ra drown Tooun, thoes 


ALL MAIN SERVICER. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Cottage. Two garages, 


Well-matared gardens, 2 tennis lawns, vegetable garden, 
uany fruit trees, ete. In alk 


ABOUT 3}, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: OSBOKN & MERUER, as above. (17,045) 


ASHTEAD, SURREY 


ion adjoin: werlouking the 
Prekel genind wile with om io de olson wit ‘be 
train soreioe 1 Torons 


AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 rece & bathroon 
egy reptions ree gheazoosm, rout. 


Matured, well-tim Grounds with tennis and other 
lawns, herbacenus’ Pm, well-stocked kitchen n gardens. 
ete., in all 

ABOUT 11, ACRES 
FOR GALE FREEHOLD. TARLY POSSEBSION. 
Agents; OSBORN @& MERCER, as above. (17,086) 


Court, ton iittha croquot lawns, Rone 
in| 
Partly wa ted nttohen 


All 
Garage. Garages,” stabling. 


nd grounds, 
Rock < 


garden. 


“Three 
cottages. Charming gar- 
We 


ABOUT ¢0 ACRES. 


Golf. Shouting. Hunting, 


BERKS, NEAR READING 
Occupy temarkable position eel soil ard - 
Sereguiag a simmereble mosition om grace! poll and commend 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
standing In heavily timbered gardens and grounds. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 13 bedroums, and 4 bathroom. 
Electric light. Central heating. 4 Cottages. 
Pine bieok of stabling. 


Hard Tennis 
Palawan Bowe p len, shrubberies, 
ote., parton 


Tastefully 


and woodland, In all 
ABOUT 284 ACRES 
For sale Freehold. Vacant possession. 


1 2 and recommended by Sole Agenta: OSBORN 
vce a TT MEROKN, an show (17,805) 


FREEHOLD FOR GALS. 
Hy private treaty now or by Auction later. 


Land Agents: Mewar, Spurlinng & H&MPHON, 26, 
Anetionners ; Messrs. CORTIS & HEnnon, 5, Mc 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS 


Dodi il Ntreet, ipawich. 


PIOCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 


GURREY (under ag miles from Tewn) 


Owner ‘wisn oF et a fue minutes woale Moai ase tenn ome 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with & reorption rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ stectric light, ges and water. 


Large garden, thin han been plonghed w gar the 
Sere lt ae ee ee, inde, ined 


PRICE FREEHOLD 5,758. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Inspected by Sole Agenta: Menara, OBKORN & MERCUR, 
) 


Near MAIDENHEAD 
In a secluded position close to « village green and with south 


AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
completely agicage ry and medernieed at coneider- 
Three ption — 10 bedrooms, 5 bathroomn, 

Feou] 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
‘ica Cottage, atabling, 8 garages. 
vows Fheben gatden, pastors ote 
‘The River Bourne rune through the gresnde, which 
: oxtend to ABOUT 5% ACRES, 
10,800 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Role Aganta : Mesera, OKHORN & be has} 
f 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR. 


MIDHURST—PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
In a weunderful situation an tha aummit of @ hill, enjoying magnificent views fo the sen anit Iele uf Wight 


Perfect seclusion, Two drives, In 
excellent condition and extremely well 
fitted. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rounms. Fine 
oak panelling, Pulished oak sourcing. 
Bor 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 hatli- 
fooms, compart offices. 
Blectris light, central heating through- 
out, 

Two "AGES. GARAGES. 


Established and Inexpensive gardeus 
and grownds, woodlend, in all abgut 


rd 


230 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Owners Agenta: Rauru PAY & TaTLoa, 8, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


104, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, aw 
GENTLEMAN'S SUSSEX FARM 
BY AUCTION DURING AUGUST 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
EOVPT FARM, MUSHLAKE GREEN, 


Neaty 108 AGREE ately arom ih 


Ponenssro Fseraaah, we xaxz 


Brompton, Rend, BW. (Tela Ken, 1685 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


aT mes Londen 


Charming 
Gus Anne Farmhouse. 
iain sin water. co ‘scars lait taht. 
Central hosting. 


VACART POSS! 


Sole agenta: Bantat., Hoasiay & Batpey, 164, 


SURREY—FINEST POSITION ON 
WENTWORTH 
& DELIGHTFUL HOME OF CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 
10-13 bedroonm, 6 Uathrooms, 4 reception rome, labour. 
saying officer. 

CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE, FOUR COTTAGEH. 
Delightfully taid out gardons and grounds with vistas, 
water garden, productive kitchen garden, in all about 
3 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
JUST OFFERED WITH VACANT POSKESSION. 
Owner Agenta: Rap PAY @ TaviOR, 3, Mount Htrevt, 


Rassingion 
o188-3 


BEAUTIFUL BERKS. 
Tt ls It to in Berk- 
Te dle ABest It rapes, te yrupertion in tk, 


chararteriatic enone 


eae Hoasuxt & BACDRY, as above, 
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MAGNIFICENT VIEWS IN WILTS 
GU foet up, overloakiny Avon Vale, Sunth expect, 


PINE STONE-BUILT 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 







with every modern luxury 
aud re Eerie bed m4 
venlence, 








LOVELY GARDENS 
ft ko hard tennis 
four, rehard and meadows 
§ ACRES. Foessanior NOVEMBER, 1946. 


GRORUE TROLLOPE & NONE, ' 25, Mount-Mtreet, London, W.1. 







(A3a01) 








RURAL POSITION NEAR BISHOP'S STORTFORD 
On high urownd and a southern slope close to village with station. 


Thin comfortable old- 
fanhloned Residence, simply 
planned aad having aes 
usually wel ports: 
rooms, Seven bed. 3 bath, 
4 reception rooms, Main 
chee Klectric | 
water. Ktabling for 4 
an saragen, Pair of cot- 
tages (let), Terrace, well. 
timbers fardens, ‘walled 
kitchen gurden sud pul: 
docks, in all about 


12 ACRES 


£11,600 or with 6 
ACRES ONLY i desired. 













Recommended by Hole Agenta: F. 1. MERCER & Co., 40, Plecadilly, W.1, 
Regent 2441. 








16, STREET, 


Ipswich 4594 













Hole Agenta: Woodcocss, Landun Office. 











DENCE, rere Matted. — Teor rewnr eh. oar 
re 





24 ft. x #8 f.), 5 yom, 2 hathroonn, main water, 
Ga Ohl-workd Oxehard and meadowland, 
3 in alt. REMOLD & < 





Tumpected by Woopcock & Sons, Ipswich. 








* 





in thmbered thas, 5 








"TRES 









IDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,W.1 
‘Telegrams: 


Grosvencr 2861 * “Cormshamen, London 


Dorsey, nes 

between ratios and Mentmmemeath amidat lovely country, cHARMING 

DO Sronk-SUiLr RESIDENCE in feke carder, Lielesied lounge 

Fegantion, 8 bath. 6 58 principal I beedrocn, au ie Dali a re it, sata best, 
. ral 

Hera ea en Ueto, my oa ue ee 


TarstonER é Co,, 77, Nouth Audiey Ketert, Ce A 


Warnicns, ‘ohiny 
ws wid! peril eS 3 talles attetfond ond Wareick, us nf beds aed cy bath, any 
2 aiteing te Foon. carat, farm bul i 


for 17 
atable and half oe neath ay 


ings, cowhouse 
re. —THMSIDDER & eto. 77, fouth Auiley Street, W.1. 
INASTOKE 6 miles, % mlir village and bus GOUNTRY Wasi- 


Biba DENOS, # reception, 8 bath., 7 bed., playroom. water, contra} 


Garage, ruttage, gee kitchen marten orchard # 
‘woodiaed 87,000 FAREHOLD. TRasinpaR & CO. 77, 
Xudley Birert, Wie eat 

N TIVE COUNTRY Aigeiuat Sas er reeeina 4 " athe bat i vecroomn, 
parison and “Renu ‘. 
shooting. 



















forest. and “woodland, Fasfehowo’” dontns, 
.—TReAIDDER & Co,, 77, Routh Audley Street, W.1. (20801) * 2 
ACRE 


Ss HILLS. Nice iv position in outer siburba, high up, Modern fiouse tn Food 
heen south iavect. ‘Three reception, bedrooms, main services, coutral 
ioe heating, Te 3) Gamage. Nien anions’ TERNDDEA 2 CO. Th howl Audoy 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS: 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





O , Hee me . 
PRLIXSTOWE (ert ier ne ‘nastoe giews) CHARMING | | ATE 17TH CENTURY MANOR. Contalns 3 recep 













1946 






Hobart ae Sees, Rotce Ga. 


ieee. 


Westmineter, SW. 













IN AN NIQUE POSITION ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS 


Cloas to « village with station and 4%, miles from Haywards Hi 
Poisdeliahttus oid fashioned 
fonveniences, 
by a 
tf 
bat 


Toma, excellent domestic 
offices with servants’ sit- 
ting room. 


Inexpensive gardens and 
nde. 


grou; 

satamare eo at 

wi - 

ees, unefal fulldingn and 2 
cottagen. 

High lying and ret pasturelang in mace with water laid on, to 

GALE with early POSSESSION 

omer ron ARRANGEMENT J 


All further lculars of the Sole Agents, GORGE TROLLoPs & Sonn, 25, Mount 
ans street, W.1.  (D.2673) 





Regent 8081 


SMALL SURREY ESTATE WITH GRAND VIEWS 


DVACENT TO WALTON HEATH golf links and walle of of open riding oun: 
A Architect cenigned residence a ek Sod tralian “ADO fe ap withvexbensige 
views lo Chanctenbury sreane, TOONS, 
4 bathrooms, self-contained ontiane with 4 rooms, tee and kitchen. Central 
beatlng. is Main mrvices. Spacious garage garage with flat over. Gardens and woodland, 

it froma ion, A home of exceptional merit.—F. L 
Mrackn & Cu., 40. Poca, WwW. 


HERTS. NEAR ST. ALBANS 
MALL. 


COUNTRY HOUSE cunpletels, saneraieed anit aiting 
Rural setting. 3 reception, 5 podrupan, 2 aicting then Y Contra 
Wea Set orkut ip rince ACRES. Bi faWOLD. 
Open to offer, Posscaion. Note Agents: F: 1. SUMTER a CO,, x abOve, : 
WEST SUSSEX. MODERN HOUSE WITH MODEL FARM 
BraurTipuity SITUATED with fine southern yews of the Downs, 5 millon 


malty line station. 5 bedrooms (basins), 2 bathroums, 8 reception roome, maid's 
oom. Main electric light and power, central heating. mpuidingr well away from house. 







finely lad out eantone, ord cot. oe a, are eter, fk, Ste sae ; 
further 23 actes rent 1000, retain barrel. 
Posscsalon Neptember.—| BRCER & Co, 4”), Bieta Illy, Was Hepent 2481, 





“ai IE 








High up with lovely rural views. (olf, hunti ing near. Tn heart of Shakespeare Country enjoying lovely view, ATS. 11, milen King's Lay Hon eye ape 
igh up olf, hunting, ahina “ 7 Laity ban nue Len. nbstrat cou 

He EFORDGHIRE BORDER. Qutukirt® “Kington, WARWICKSHIRE OF CHARACTER. i catae hal8 too 

ORLIGHTFLL RIJOU RESIDENCE, 2 reception. = ° hedroome, 2 bathroonu, sun iounge. ‘ener 
8, bathroom; excellent repair; main water. redecorated. Nl munips. pbarming old- sored aardons, 

fnatmine wurden and and orchard near Garage, orchard, pe 3 ACRES. (ni ,_atable, ete. . Pomses~ 

bar, ete, FREEHO! 000. Inspected ton FABERGE £7,000-—in tne cted ‘and recom: 

and reccanmented mended by Sole Agents, » London Office. 





UNoer 20 MILES PLYMOUTH. Very choice resi- 

dential farminy Fatate  fuat, uniter $00 acres watered 

atreanw; beautifully’ al eee in charming 

la-world gardens, 3 rece} ton bedrooms, bath h. and c., 

Am. wain ctrotaie ant. Bxccpeonal buildings. Passed! fir 

ree accessible road . 
£43,000 FREEWOLD. Posse. 

Woupcockr, Landon Office. 


sussex wlie charming vil i ound 
Win, CHOIGM DAINY FAR i Ae 

Gentleman's howe standing 
tained gardens (3 sitting. 4 Dero, 





mu, OF cake 


srounda of 14, ACHES, ption, maids’ sitting ' Panos 78 Lovely garde lock, | heati pain electri Ught B bine 

Foo, 10 breroome, Thathznme. | Cenkral heating through | E'ROWMD. "Opdhm further ¢ ner, TWO OOTFAGRE: | tax f beds, bath ‘aca Tagnt balidigs with 

vat. All main services, ent parages, ‘e- Cane 4 ce rabies, for 6 with pm’n FooOmA. Poseos piece lgree cowsheds Pomession of w! hole, Hert, 20, 

HOLD £6,500, Barly” poor dg xion. PREEWOLD £10,000.— and recom: Lapant of land peal semain if deaized. aul ty 
(napeeted by Wooprork & 80S, Lpawich, mended by Sok Agents, Woorcorks, London Offiec, TY AT £11,000.—Woopcocks, London 0! 










WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


1%, BUAGRAVE STREET, READING, Reading £020 & 4113, 


GLORIOUS SITUATION IN SOUTH WALES 
OLD STONE-BUILT HOUBE, TWO COTTAGES, FARMERY AND 60 
ACRES. Amidst beautiful terraced gardens and commanding views over the nea. 
ieahaped hall, 8 large reception Tr Toomyt, an 8 bedrooms, 3 bath. 

and water, Aga cooker. y 












HOUSE OF CHARACTER NEAR MAYFIELD 
Porfoctly mocdeeniend., rich in 


BLLESLEY-SMITH, ag above. 
* walk from ci a 
wan wy aUEE I VEEAMEESIDE, iE, BESIDENCE: fermcod, guden, AiaaING 10, 


TOVELY V vere COMPLETELY a ea: 
Toons, billiard room, nursery, » 3 bath> 
ax wane ov, ee, tle. inne, Laat aang contra Eoating by oem, Greenhouse. 


Reply Box 431, nen x Lave, Tower House, Southampton Sirvet, Brand, W.C.8. 
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Lenden.'* 


IN NEW FOREST 
Bight wiles from Southampton. 
ONE OF THE MOGT ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN THE 
NEW FOREST 


extending t: 70 ACRES, with Small Home Dairy Farm and four Cottages. 
Modern House in bow- 

Windowed atyle added to an 

18th - century = Ranger's 

Long drive with lodge. Four 

ption it-Boor 

rooms, 6 secund ove ede 

rooms and i mother bath- 


and horses, the 
woodiand. 
PRICE £13,500 for Crown Lease (89 yearn to run) at nominal rent of £100. 


Inspected and highly fecommencied by She Ageuta : Jo a 2B. Ad @ Co,, 23, Berkeley 
Bqiare, Tandon, 


VACANT POGSESGION 
FAVOURITE PART OF WEST SUSSEX 
Overlooking the Downn with ite of Storrii and close to bus service to Pulbora 

et ae wo - 
‘Within easy reach of the 
West Sussex Golf Course, 
This attractive house with 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, large 
drawing room, panelied 
dining room, Radiators, 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 


Garage. Beautifully tm- 
bered grounda with cholee 
trees and shrubs. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Tospectedd and recommended by Jonn D, Woov & Co,, 24, Rerkeley Square, A 


Ps FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central etablished 1798 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTZERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 





JOHN_D., WOOD & CO. 


BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 


FOR BALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
‘THE FINE HISTORIC COUNTY SEAT 


CONDOVER HALL, NEAR SHREWSBURY 
with 108 ACRES. 


Noble suite of reception 
rooms, lift, 23 bed and 
dressing ruoms, 11 bath- 
rooms, electric light, central 
heating throughuut. Estate 
water. Splendid modern 
tabling and garages. Oki- 
world gardens and pleasure 
groumia, Four cottages, 
woodlands, and 62 ACRES 
of parkland Interascted by 
a trout stream. 


ADMIRANLY BUITABLESFOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOARS. 
POSHEHHION OF THE MANSION AND GROUNDS ON COMPLETION, 
Further particulars from™Jonx D. Woop & (v,, 23, Berkeley Mquare, lamdon, W.1, 


SUSSEX DOWNS 
On the eclge of the Downs betwoen Hayword's Heath and Brighton, 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL RSTATE 
OF ABOUT 108 ACRES Ineluding 


Charming House with pleas. 
Ing long low elevation half 
timbered, aygroached by a 
long cartinge drive with 
lodge and = garage = at 
entrances. Sungalow. 
Fifteen bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
4 bathrooms, galleried hall, 
terraced gardens, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


Further partioulars from Messrs. RowLanp Goxninus & (‘v,, High Sree ie wen, and 
esars, JOHN D. Woon & Co,, 23, Berkeley Kquare, ‘Wal, 





Telogrames 
“Farebrother, Lender" 


24, FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C.4 





ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Six principal and 3 secondary bedroonw. 
ie Three bathroon 


Dining room and double lounge, 
Central heating. 


a 


‘‘ompanten’ water, electric Ught and gas. 
Maly drainage. 





Garage, 


Charming gardonw including sloping jawns, 
shrubberirs, herbserous beda and borders, 
together with an area of pasture in all about: 


7) ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREBHOLD 


With pxmersion, 


Purther partioulara of the Agents : Mesers. FARSBROTHER, ELLIB & CO., £8, Plest Street, Londen 5.0.4. 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD. wat 


- MAPE 


Messrs. JOHN BRAY & SONS, 11, Warrior Square, Gt. Leonarde-en-Sea, 





5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR. W.L 
: ___Menent 4085: 


Freshald Country Property. 


Co., Lro. 


sy oe diate 5% miles Haywards Heath. 





joint Auctioneers: Baxnre.&:C., Haywards Heath, apd Mavtad Co.,LD., asabove, 
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23, MOUNT OT., 
QROBVENOR SQ, LONDON, W.1 


LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 
Delightful unspoiled country, 40 wiles Lowion. 


RELA ARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSK cr WITHIN 
Seiten ronetaleed and in first-rate order. Seven ae 
3 reception. Wealth of ald oak 
services. Contra) heating, 


features, 5 
kitchen, ote, 
1 a monae” VACANT HON. 
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WILSON & CO. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN 1 HOUSE LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Loosly part of Wittehire, Pete 


LOVELY 
battoooee 6 UMRERED PARK. 


Bole Agente: WILsoW & Co., 28, Mount Btrect, W.1. 


CLASSIFIED 


1946 


parses ‘Wison & Co,, 23, fesca ese Street, London, W.1. 


PROPERT 


2)- por Hine, (Mim, 8 ines.) Bos fos 1/6. 


mi 
7) 


Gee hear south of Lenton. 


PGeosvener 
1441 








|. Herta, 
¥, Al a pater at $ o'clock p.m. 
ns and conditions of aaln and # 
re] for Viewing my may be obtained of 


& Solicitors, Much Hadhem, 
Bers, and of tbe Auctions, Hoyrtam and 
New Tara,” Wret Chillington, 
etwroon n Horsham and the eoaut. A very’ 
attractive Modernied Mealdenes, 8 reception, 
paced ml ‘waual offices, 7 bed and dressing 


ine 


bathroom, main vervies. Double 
Bi a, Old farm buildings. § or 16 aren, 
vin ie cart af Auction, August: 21 
mm, 3/- of the Auctionrers : 
RACKHAM ‘hurru, $1, Carfax, 
Horsham, “Phoos ty and 312. 

~~ WINTER: a 

Bight. 8 reception 

Rone aie Ca fiat with bathroom. Cottage. 

. Well-imbetal 

rend ae of 4 AORMES FOR SALE RY 


pe at Hakdonhe on Tuesday next, 
Auctioneers: 


ht (Tel. moe and thf 
FOR SALE 
BAN OB DOWNG, SURREY. “Th the 


NSTEAI 
bracing Jwastien 400 ft. above nen level, 
Downland and several Golf Courses, 

and within easy distanon of Kutton with ite 
goad ene Shopping ents bree he and pore imin and pue 
Pre! - eta aa ‘yt wereytion 
heaven and uprtar 

eu \. VACANT PURAKSMIGN.* £3,004), 
pO Pipaxon, ¥,4.1, Chartered Burveyurs, 

im, Burrey. 

prsinanrone By Mites. lletly 
Gout or, Hall, oun 

uu x 21 ft, dining and mmoking rooms, 

een my porns, muxter 

ue water amd cee 

fai , orchard- 
tennis Ia re in “sil about 4% scree. 

vn. —Con- 

Fosamiended by by. RIBBLE, Hoorn 
{MA ISENAEAD. "1x! 
a 
ed ball 3 2 


Janwee's, 5.W.1, 
RETiSie tee one 
:, * Sandoher's nis la 


ly ee rm ere aan 








farisy Hil, & CO" 
Mt. Jan's, London, 8. 


Ryder Street. ae 
Telephone : : Whitehall 4511, 
Pengance. Good elas ead 
Realdence, stone-built, own frounde 4 
15 minuten wa, Halt, ¥ ing room, larre ines 
Yaeat Doin, 3 bed tathrvem, 2 wns 
Eloeteie Ugh soon pata a 


completely renoveted, At 
oocupled on aay bag rent. £65, Vera 


ets if wx months’ 
nutter ave £3,500.— Apply : 
un a. Einaoensan, pons Cottage, Fram 


COUNTAY, Oats We eat 

wi 

suttabie for rea acto caren 10 R ‘purposes? 
and garages, 


now uscd as 2 howses, alo) 
9 bedrooms, 4 lon, 2 ete, 
ja omtier wt ete aie weeding 
im.-—A. T. 54 re 

dg, ‘Hants. Tel. 2121, 
SHER, facies 5a 

detached Residence, 8 bedrooms, 2 bat 
3 reception, cloakroom, excellent 


ra 
offices. Exte 
Freehold £6,500. RICAM GND PARK. Vers 


modern 





pply: HE, 
MTEr views. Small ee 
lounge dining when, tathrson ve 
posession later, Fries for the wae ho 
Rotate Agents, 54, Baldwin Btrest, “Beatol, 
MintorniaK. Hanon laste the wie, 
8 milen west of Edinburgh with 11 
pe Hatton Howe a 
tnd ‘has pana famous Mtbdiotien 
singn 1668. The house, In porfert modern eon- 
dition, containa 5 rooms, 2] bed- 
rooms fn all, 7 bathrooms, it, 
Stables, eed garden 'e 
Orebardfield Farm of 77 acrea, let on leases, 


i 
i 


a 
wi 
I 
Ls 


i 
f 
i 


fl 





julck sale, Owner goit 
ib : at 
The Grove, Wat Wiokbam, Het. om “is 





attrao- 
tive Residence, saitaated in bine woods 
of ted brick and old 


above Beaullna, built 
, well fitted with cantra] beat- 
te own electric light plant. Lounge hall 


- fireplacen, . 

2 O'rrinctpal bedivorms, aid 0 Decreomn 
on 0D wraon floor, 4 bathrooms. Delightful 
grounds 


yroxlmately 17 acres, ineipally 
wild garden casily ‘maintained aa cont nd 
thododendrons, 


xcelient 
wash. yeans fv 
A AGENT, Manur Office, Heaulion. 
Nor a bored sectional Bungalows : 
4-roomed, 5-roomed, 
fompicte in Sections ex site Norfolk.-Send 


speelfication: D. McMasrar ee 
Mount, Wares Works, Peo cri 4& 


Ne are ae 
venient to « a eas tout my 


Healdence of some character, 

room, 6 bedroors (7 Btted basset ant 
told), upactous ) and 
Hide pardons aed Sere 
head“ nenliatie): acant 





bedrooms. 
habitable Somcdishat, 


A RVWHERE within 





AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE FOR ae 
sown ea OURNEMOUTH (PARKSTO Tax- {WELAND. Eahson, Clonmel, ( perary, RABY. Unique Caiutry House, 
4 iM istonton Amersham, Bucks. i realilence. £ hed (2 MAUTONE) Tas: i Heautiful Realdence situate on the out- 14 niles paigue) 4 m. 7 be ‘and 
Compe XVILCENTURY HOUSE, oxten- lounge hall, 3 reception ease tears sun of the town of Clanmel averlooking the , 8 bath, acres, 
t's ving mecorumodation ate Idea! ikltchen Work bolle room River Suir, held for ever free of rent. The 2 stabling, free 3. Hand tennis 
he] 176: with vi it pomsesaion at i heating). Garage, Tele) Beauti- large but. very convenient with hall, 14,000, No 
Tor Mais by Auetioa on August. 0 out, grounds, ‘Gardener and char) 3 Teception rooms, 5 best bedrooms with 
by : woman bet . Many unique Isbour- rooms: with the sen, ins very pleasant rea 
wy aT HILL & CO. saving featares. Fine furaltare, fitted kitchen (Esse cooker), on sane floor nelghbourhood. Me architect-deaighed 
London, §.W. (Tel. : o be, purchased af vali: as room it), excellent water ‘Howse in perfect order. Hall with cloakrocia, 
Wheat & a i in tn cm function a ation. pelo 1200. Plans and = supply, wih electric current for all Purposes, large lounge, dl room, 6 bedrooms, + bath 
llustrated particulars from : most bedroom Lena le Mt. 
‘Wycombn (Tol. : Hi! Al kexcn @ Wnhianr, Lrp., Michiey 2 bathrooms (h. and ¢.), 2 lavatories, kitehen Del n. . 
% zig tie Hh Wovembe ¢ Hat roan basket (Tel. SEMI soa ange outalde yard with garage for vices. Delish garden. "Price on, with vacant 
i ths Kora: of Zithut BRR, dol. a TRE. In the beautiful car, sabia eid gate lodge, Teoommended.—Owner's Agente: WYATT AND 
‘A OHOICE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESI- Stoke Pogre district. In unspollt country Hoth well. stock property inhuding 59, East treet, Chichester, ciel? 
DENCH as “The Pines,” Puckeridge, within 23 miles of 1 . Charming oli the gardens =a ands, comprises Chichesiee 2608) 
Harte, 9 reorptlon cous, 7 hott and dveesleg Country Ronse dating from: 1oth century and an ares of 8 scras oe ee oe WANTED 
Too, extto often, all in exes excep. containing lounge hall, 8 revention Fo leery pr paat dye herding cant. 
tonal repair and condttion, Charining 10 10 roc und 3b ‘bathrooms. ‘in ‘exellent Noling Defoe Hoa Peat malar, § bute SENDER i 
im fr, re % 
feet all about, Ps a bile NT Farm ings. 18 acres uf ‘woll-timbered Clonmel, Ga, Tipperary pe GHIRE BORDERS. 
ON on conpletion. of purchase tend wee aeunt, Pu mM. ae pq boUETON=c for 
whioh furwagee | Cottage bedrooms, Regis. £3,500 round. 
Mesere, NASH, BON & ROWLEY chron, For ante freebold £14, jouse. Balle just pre-war. attraction. 
have been inatrueted ore wo by Auction at trie hows auld be be nold with a) A Zi 5 a line 
73, _acrea for $8.760.—Apply: Mewr. Oak ing. Built 
meat 


Meserniaed and 


Sth te 


Cp ta 
afthreting foe eporting. 
are requested 


Berert, ‘London, W.1, who 
Van im dn ‘not 
35 tiles 


south of Landon, ¥' 
i on, Young =e with baby 


‘wish to rent. uni 


Maxtmum ble £130 ps. ‘Oceupation “sede 


July.—Box 


IRE. Cow ‘House 3re- 

quired. 7-4 bedroonm, $ sitting, 2-3 bath, 

Main nesviers and and Tae a heating esseutlal. 

aay over atage » and Socom 
MPORD AND 

To furchase for use as a aoa rs 

tuto {allege » @ County jousme sith about 


Replies to Major Pers (in 
Heverham, 
eal Of: 


and 
p cone ing 4, 8 oF 6 


i 
nak Keaity 


ty Mowe ba buy ane 5 Email Coun 
oman 200-900 
or rights over that. 
orl that, he v, oreas ae Neue 
in 
country’ of suburbe, Wanted to buy or 
rent, amail detached modern Howe, 
nd 8 of 4 bedrooms.— ee Nee 


are pes a 






11, 
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ESTATE HARRODS soi 


“fistate, Horreds, Londen" 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, 8.W.1 re 


BUCKS, BEDS AND NORTHANTS CHARMING REGENCY STYLE GLORIOUS HINDHEAD 
BORDERS c.2 HOUSE IN BERKS. 3 DISTRICT ¢.3/H 


Amid raval surroundings, 6 miles main line station, than | Convenient situation shout 30 miles from town, with main line | Pleneant porition in one of the healthiest parts uf Surrey, 
1 hour London, service, ; To minctee Town from horn : 


REGENCY HOUSE WITH MOATED RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
GARDEN CHARACTER Co'a cleetric light, gan and water, Central beating. 
Three receptions, 7-4 brilrounw, 2 bathroume, makin 


Four reception, 7 bedrogins, 2 bathrooms. Man servicer, in 
park-like grouns of about 12 ACRES sitthig rot, waragrs, ploturesque secluded grounds, 
olectric heating. Gatage 3. Stabling. lvautiful gardens tennin lawn, rine garden, kitclen garten, portion let th 


with moat, also walled garden. Nix receptions, 10 bedroom, dressing room, ¢ bathrooms, natural xtate, 
Modern drainage, Companies’ electric Ught aud water. ‘ 
ABOUT 43 ACRES- Central heating. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 Garage, Stabling. Gardener’s flat. Heautiful garden 
and moadowland, FOR SALE, REASONABLE PRICE 
Also Farmery with cottage and farm of ahout 104 ueree 


ean be had ff required with vacant pomumion, FOR SALE F REEHOLD HaRkope LT., 34-86, Hone Crescent, Knightatrtdge, R.W.1 


Recommended by HARRI LTD, 34-36, Hana Crescent, | Harnopa Ltp., 34-86, Hane Creseent, Knightabridgr, 4.W.5 | (7el.: Kensington 1400. Extn, 607) and Hankemen, Surrey 
Kuightubridge, 8.W.t. (Yel: Kensington 1490. Estn. sii.) (Tel: Kensington 140. Extn. 867.) (Tet Manemere VORA), 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 





T 22 
WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE 23 |. in « quiet ee tke gene ation with BEACONSFIELD 
: : -lectrictreins to Waterloo. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAIN@A ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 
CHARMING TUDOR STYLE SERIDRNGE ‘ 


RESIDENCE ¥ : Three good reception, 6 bed and dressing, 2 bath, cumplete 
Hitting hall, 3 reception, bllllards or om, 7 bed, officos. 
8 bath. 


In cholee position near excellent gulf? 
‘Two receptions, loggia, 5 beds., bathroom, malty services, MAIN SERVICES, COMPLETE CENTR Al. Large garage with chauffrur's fat. 
Rarage, lovely warden, rose garden, fruft trees, kitchen HEATING 
: waren, Two garages, cuttage with bath. Beautiful gardens and 
grounds of about 


4% ACRES In all 24, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ; including hard tennis court, 
° FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Recommended hy HARRODA LTD., 24-90, Hans Crescent, BH 
Knightebridgr, 8.W.1 (Tel: Kensinglon 1400, Rain, 807) | HARRODS LTD., 94-96, Hans Crescent, Knightabridge,5.W'.1 | Bole Agents, Haxnops Lrv., 94-86, Hans Crescent, Kaighte- 
aud Weat. Iiyflect, Surrey (Tel: Hyfleet 148), (Tel: Kensingtun 1400, Este. 809.) bridge, 5.W.1. (Tel: Kensington 1400. Kztn. 406). 


Beautifully wooded grounds with tenals and other lawnn. 


IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 


28,975 FREEHOLD 


BETWEEN GODALMING AND HASLEMERE H.c.4 
Of epecial interest tu fishermen, 
A UNIQUE 17TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


16}, AORSS, including mill pond and paddock. 


Chauffeur’s cottage, garage for 2 cars, Co.'s electale light 
and water, modern drainage. 


PRICE 217,500 FREEHOLD 
: Hannops Lep,, £4-36, Hans Orescent, Knightsbridge, .W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Estu, 606) and Haslemere, Surrey (Tul.: Haslenere 063-4), 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 
WILLIAM FOR, ¥.8.1.. Foal. 
1% CPODDANT POX, Psd, ¥-d-t- 
B. WULEY-POX, PABA, doAl 
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FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON—-BRIGHTON 


1946 


SOUTHAMPTON ; 

ANTHOUT B. FOS, FEL, Fad, 

©. BRIAN COX, P.AB4, Add 
BRIGHTON : 

&. KILVINGTON, F.A-LP.A. 





A SELECTION OF IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 


SANDBANKS, 
NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 





ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCES 
ON THE SHORES OF POOLE HARBOUR 
Possessing valuable frontage to the water. The magnifi- 


cently aituated Freehold Marine ner, 
high HAVEN bhai 
Right bedrooms, 


roonik, 
barbour frontagr and mnvontte 2 
VACANT siaiaascien ON COMPLETION 


To be SOL! AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HA’ 
frinrok ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, Me 


on WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1846, at 3 p.m. 


Solloltor : Mevars.  W ANDIERCOM, Mrawron & Co., 35, Spring 
Gardens, Trafalgar Square, London, 4.W.1. 


By onter of the Kzveutora, 
TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


roming rae 3 recention 
Also thee" fine ee ee 





‘Tho extremely attractive and Imposing Freehold Bealdence 
on Se ieee s eee BERWICK ROAD 
Tiftaras rooni'S ose rom, lange el, fas a icra 
servants" alia sy Mateus fous 
Delightful gardens —— ALY AN AN ‘ACRE 
‘Te be SOLD AUCTION the 
on WEONESDAY, AUGUST at, 1948, ried 
Solicitors: Messrs. Harvey Suita & Son, 02, Market 
Ktreet, Hyde, Cheshire. 
By onder uf Trustees. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Interesting and romuncrative investment !n modern shop 
property, 
Tho Valuable Freebold 
CORNER BLOCK OF SHOP PREMISES 


Comprising eight lock-n shops, 
S88a to 387 fhlustvel olden! rat oad B Mrtgbouee 


By ordor of Trustees. 
BOURNEMOUTH CENTRAL 
Valuahle freehold Investment property, 


The Promlnently Situated 
FREEHOLD SHOP PREMISES 


$2, HOLDENHURST ROAD 
ios © Mrs, B.C. tobacconist, op lease expiring 
ber £175 . 
Decenal ce 1046 at ng ated sivas tenant paying 
54, HOLDENHURST ROAD 


Let to Mr, F. Groan, hairdzeaeer. on lease for 21 
from Boptember, 1963, & 4 £260 pot snnam, tenaat payiog 


‘Te be BOLD by AUCTION {in conjunction with 
Fone ee eee) ar eeren es MALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
en WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


* SUSSEX COAST 


iM A CHARMING OLD-WORLD VILLAGE AT 
THE FOOT GF THE COWNS 


MEYRICK PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


¥ miles weet of Brighton, 3 wrlles ane of Worthing, 10 minstes | Gooupying « snperd peeiiog ceemis © chert walk w tet contre 





A Delightful Modernised Detached Freehold 
COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Seth H-stonked walled 

in a wel garden of about 1% acres, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
attractive brick firspiace, 
offices. Detached staff cottage of § rooms 

All main services. “Gare. Two gree 


Te ra 
'o be eee eh PION use, OLD. Pied 


VACANT POSSESSION foe COMPLETION 
of OF pertioular interest to thowe secking « Inbour-saving 


% Pein sua Tench iy poscoful starou surroundings yee 





foum, kitehsn, 
and ince, 
greenhouses, 


For further details : Fox & Sons, 117, Western 
Road" Hrightom, Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7270’ (4 lines), 
By order of Executors. 

WILTSHIRE 


4% miles from Mariborough on the main road to Devizes, 
The Freehold Agricultural and Sporting Retate. 
MANOR FARM, 
WEST KENNETT, Nr. MARLBOROUGH 


Com; an exselient toad ealop farm m Dulldd , cottages, 
sas ending to an ACRES 


ing a rental 0 ‘of about ‘Dae yee annum. 
te feasp by Db AUCTION at THE CASTLE PLE HOTEL, 
ot3 pi’ (infeatjunction With Tilley a Culvereet 
Solicitors ; Messrs, J. W. MILLER & BON, Equity Chambers, 
= Steset, Poole, 


By order of 3 ries ami, Lad. Fesontor nor and Trustee Dept. 
fea Prin jolning Bourne- 


itn maeaifcen sea views, 
= oo ‘Well-bulit Residences \ 
Ldery and 12, BATH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH! 


‘scant posseaslon of mngod an thee Eni, produ 8 ro 


Mot aa 

ital of £875 ‘Vacant Tanfor portion . 
can be obtained by 30, 1046, The tho affords 
an ¢ future development. 


Important sale of freehold shop property investments 
BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE 
FREEHOLD SHOP PROPERTY 
272, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ESL see ta ile eee 
‘21 years at pa, 





1, 1946, at 
Malleitors: Messrs, TRAVANION & CURT, 87, High Ft... Ponce, 


To Investors and Bpeculators and to those requiring sult 
BOURNEMOUTH 
The very important and well-known block of 
FREEHOLD SHOP PROPERTY 


en WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1864, at 2 p.m. 


Solicitor: W. P, 17, le 
‘anianaow CURES, 89. Ohristohurch | Solicitors: Messrs. Cxas. G. Lustre & Rowantt, Digby 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 


44-52, 
Tele 


Chambers, Ronmemonth, 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, 
phone: Bournemouth 6308 (Five Hines) 


The lly attracti nd well-bullt, 
exceptionally attrective a Family 


‘* RUSHOLME,”"’ 10, ST. ANTHONY'S RD. 

8 principal and - oun, Lg at bathrooms: 

Delightfully laid out garden of about 
HALF AN ACRE 


Vacant possession on completion of purchase 


To be SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, 
HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Mesa, Woon, & Sony 1, St, Andrews Hill, 
London, B.C.4, 
‘“* EVENING HILL,’’ 
LILLIPUT, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 





This Au Modern 
bout Tig acrea,“Oaly compicted in 106 


ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED POSITION 
With Gorgeous Harbour and Island Views 


& bedroomm, 3 tiled hat 
2 excalleut siete coees ae wn loaner at fala * Selag’ 


To be SOLD ACaTIoN at Hart 
"tun. G. Lavras, a” Rowan Da 


eee Chambers Pest Pont Aimee Road, eet noreementh. bsuitd 
<eegae Ezecutors, 
BOURNEMOUTH. IN THE MAIN 


BOSCOMBE SHOPPING CENTRE 
‘The Imposing Modern Rlock of Freehold Business Premises 


ai 719 to BBs CHRISTCHURCH ROAD 
ving a val to umes scupaton ste dopa 


of the whole the 

— Sos Sik be eiven oe of the 
Richard, Gedsall) at SY, PETERS HALL, HINTON 
BOURI on WUDN ¥, JULY 


31, 1946, re 3pm. 
Solicitors: Mesara. Rernorps, Isaacs & Hewitt, 15, 
Avene Road, Rournemouth, 


TALBOT PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


The Attractive Modern 
igosemee teionm, § oat SouaneaouT 
Py San, ear aera zn Abe 
Vacant Possession on completion. 
pad AUCTION ot ST. PETERS HALL, 
BOURNEMOUTH, q 

AUGUST te, thee ot Bets a 
Scliainors ; Memes, 200m, Rasy & Tocu, 58, High Week 


Me 


BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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WALL MOUNTING ELECTRIC FIRES 


lustrated here are two of Berry's 
New Wall Mounting Fires. They are 
simple to fix, requiring no surround, 
no heat in- 
sulation, no 
cut out and 
no visible 


} ELECTRIC Bird 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM: SANG HasTan 
NEWCASTLE: EDINBURGH 


yo MINEMISES WALL PICOLGCEATION © 
‘HEATING ELEMENTS 


SPECEAT AIR DUCT 


STOP with Donat... 


Tintern Abbey 
Romantically situated in a 
wooded hollow almost en- 
circled by the beautiful River 
Wye, Tintern is surely the 
most picturesque of abbeys. 







. BRAKE LIMINGS 


SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER 9 
LONDON: 16 HIGH STREET WIMBLEDON, $.W.19 


CABINET MAKERS 
axo ARTORAFT LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS FOR MODERN INTERIORS 
PURNIRINGS FOR SHIPS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OFFICES 
LOWER BRISTOL RD... BATH, London Showrooms: 4 CAVENDISH 3Q.,W.t 








Why short in 1946? 


Even were the stills of Scotland “going strong,” 


today it would yet take years to mature the 
whisky. So existing stocks of Johnnie Walker 
must be sparingly used in order to avoid 


gteater shortage later on. All goad whisky is 
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MISS MAXINE BIRLEY 


Ca and Mrs. Oswald Birley of Charleston Mano 
la Falaise, second son of the late Comte de ja Falai 
Paris, was recently announced 
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AUTOMOBILISM 
T’ was in October, 1895 that F, R. Sims 





suggested the name “motor car” for the 

new horselexs carriage, the first of which to 
be built in this country, by the Lanchester 
brothers, was ween in that year. The principle 
and application of internal combustion is not 
the product of a single inventor nor even of 
men within a single century. The establishment 
of the British motur industry is the event of 
which the fiftieth anniversary is to be com- 
memorated to-morrow by a_ retrospective 
cavatcade (how persistent still is the pre-petrol 
vocabulary !) of automobilism. In 1896 there 
was one factory, employing 200 men, the first 
International Exhibition of Motor Carriages was 
held at the Imperial Institute, and the repeal 
was set on foot of the law dating from 1831 
requiring a man with a red flag to walk in front 
of a horseless carriage, These three events are 
tightly held to constitute the effective start of 
the revolution that within a decade ended the 
long empire of the horse. 

The perfection of the steam engine during 
the previous hundred years—our railways’ 
centenary was celebrated only just before the 
war—created the framework of the modern 
world, so much smaller, more populous and 
richer than in the pre-industrial ages. The 
conquest of the air in the present century has 
potentialities for the good, but, also, in common 
with the infinite possibilities of atumic fission, 
for the destruction of the human race, Of these 
four epoch-making discoveries, that of the 
internal combustion engine can be the most 
unreservedly welcomed in that its effects, while 
less disturbing to man's physical and spiritual 
habits, have contributed most on balance to his 
happiness, 

Where the railways distended the towns 
and atrophied the countryside, preserving it 
indeed between the iron grids in comatose 
beauty, the motor has restored the pulse of 
healthy life. Bus and lorry and tractor have 
played as large a part in this rejuvenation as the 
half million of private cars achieved before the 
war. 
The effect of fifty years of motoring could 
be summed up as an unparalleled accession to 
liberty, and it is pleasant at this jubilee to 
welcome the restoration of an instalment of that 
liberty in the increased petrol ration, But half 
a century has been too short for the corres- 
ponding adjustments of responsibility to have 
been effected. The motor car, as that visionary 
American planner, Lewis Mumford, now in this 
country, was among the first to grasp, enables 
but has not produced a centrifugal process in 


city planning. The car requires, but has 
not obtained, a new! | system to that evolved 
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by pack-horse and coach. Motor traffic, that 
opener to all of the visual beauty of the land- 
scape, has been preyed on by the way-side 
advertiser—and here it is good to be assured 
that the Government has restrictive measures 
in hand. Finally, and by far the most serious, 
the freedom of the road exacts an annual toll in 
life as heavy as an atom bomb. Until highways 
and city streets are reconstructed in terms of 
modern motor traffic, the loss of life must be 
high but could be greatly reduced by universal 
observance of the Highway Code. revised 
and simplified version needs to be read, marked 
and learned till every human being is as motor 
minded as, most curious consequence of the 
motor’s coming, dogs and horses have become. 
The reimposition of driving tests is also 
announced, and is welcome. But if all who 
received provisional licences during the war are 
to be tested, the examiners will have long grey 
beards and many of their victims have given up 
driving on the score of age before they have- 
done, unless a clean licence is accepted, as it 
might well be, as proof of competence to drive. 


TARVING man will tell you of bread’s flavour, 
Only he knows truly; 
So prisoner will tell you what is free; 
And what is beauty vou shall hear from me, 
Whose heart is empty. 


It is not lavish glory, pomp of stnset, 

Nor is it the dark yose: 

Not sumbre raincloud squadrons hurrying over, 
Not sob of violin, nor cry of plover: 

Yet is in all those. 


It is chord and grateful ear in soft collision, 
Pale dawn in lifted eye: 

11 ts the revevent fingers in caress, 
Thankful lip sweet curved in tenderness, 


Heart overfull to sigh. 
D, W. Reynoxps, 


ANOTHER CIVIC TRUST 


b ge the military capital of Roman Britain, 
preserves within its walls relics of Saxon 
days, guild-halls and streets of the medizval 
town, and an almost bewildering variety of 
buildings belonging to the “‘aristocratic’’ phase 
which ended with the eighteenth century. So 
the York Civic Trust, recently formed, will have 
plenty to protect and preserve. It is a pity 
indeed that it was not formed years ago when 
both Oxford and Cambridge set up similar 
organisations, for since the beginning of the 
century treasures have been lost and vandalism 
displayed, which such a Trust might have pre- 
vented. Its aims, now that it exists, are to be 
positive and not merely confined to preserva- 
tion. The Trust, indeed, intends to restore the 
ancient city to its once proud position as the 
artistic capital of the North of England. Such a 
dual role is also being played to-day by the 
newly established Regency Society of Brighton 
—among the objects of whose ‘Regency 
Festival” is the restoration and redecoration of 
the Royal Pavilion. In a period of rebuilding, 
moreover, the Society do not propose to confine 
their activities to preserving the architecture of 
asingle period. Their alms are much wider, and 
they will have their say with regard to the future 
as well as the past. Many other such local 
societies fortunately are formed in other 
towns, and it is important that they should not 
only be able to argue their case, but should 
have the funds and powers to act in the public 
interest. Much can alse be done in villages, and 
the “Committee of ent” set up at 
Selborne under the National Trust is another 
interesting experiment. 
ADVENTURE IN SUSSEX 

HE chief objection to the Three Bridges 

Crawley area, with its useful levels and its 


railways, being designated as a New Town would 
appear to be that, if a great deal of lovely 


country to the south and south-west is not to 
be sacrificed, its northern boundary will have to 
be fixed so far north as to make it practically 
contiguous with the ex: dormitory settle. 
ment around Horley. Horley itself is already 
separated by a small enough margin from Rei- 
gate and Redhill, and if all development to the 
north is not absolutely excluded meanwhile, by 
the time the town is built it will simply be an 
outer—if better organised~-extension of the 
Great Sprawl, The alternative of cutting into 
Worth and Tilgate Forests seems unth: ble, 
and the attitude of the countryside to such a pro- 
posal is already evident at Crawley, Obviously, 
an we anid last week, the “great adventures" of 
which Mr. Sitkin spoke recently are going to 
cause him many a headache, and perhaps much 
disappointment at the end, unless all existing 
authorities (including the L.C.C.) who have 
immediate housing problems to selve, can be 
made to play the game and concert their ow: 
ee with those of the New Towns. 
ord Gage put the Sussex view in a nutshell 
when he told the House of Lords that if that 
county was to have a new town on its northern 
border, and the suburban sprawl was nat 
checked, the only effect would be an officially 
sponsored increase in population, through the 
new town, ‘of an area into which people were 
continually being imported by ‘“ unsponsored " 
means. Lord Reith at the same time asked for 
more information as to the degree of inde- 
pendence which wax to be granted to the New 
Town development corporations which his 
Committee had recommended, but received 
only a vague assurance, in reply, that they were 
to have “the maximum freedom in carrying out 
their duties.” Lord Reith's own contention is 
that they should have freedom comparable with 
an ordinary commercial concern, and the powers 
to undertake development of any ordinary land- 
owner, That is, however, not likely to be the 
view of the Treasury. 


PARTRIDGE PROSPECTS 


| @ pees they are gathered the crops invariably 

conceal a eG percentage of the annual 
hatch of game, and it 1 too soon at the moment, 
to form any reasoned forecast of the coming 
partridge season, Partridges nest carly and late 
in any year, of course, and the earlier the better 
to avoid widespread cutting out of nests when 
tractor mowers get busy on the grass. Normally 
from June 15 to 25 is the critical period for the 
bulk of the partridge hatch, which whether good, 
bad, or indifferent then depends entirely on the 
weather. And the weather this year over most 
of the country—gales, thunderstorms, hail- 
stones as hig as marbles, downpours that turned 
the low ground into swamps, and flattened acres 
of crops in some of the best partridge country in 
East Anglia —has Jeft very uncertain the per- 
centage of tiny chicks, half buried under soaking 
uncut grass, that survived the last ten days of 
June. The full tale will be told a month hence, 
when the coveys, or what is left of them, come 
out of the standing corn. 


“STRATFORD MILL” 


ORD SWAYTHLING'S pictures, sold at 
Christie’s, were the talk of the town for a 
week--welcome symptom of returning condi- 
tions of peace. First news of the price given for 
Constable's Stratford Mill, 48,500 guineas, 
caused pessimists to lament that at that figure 
it must have been bought for the U.S.A. But 
they reckoned without Mr. Walter Hutchinson 
who, fortunately discovering boys fishing in 
the picture, secured this exquisite mi jiece 
of trees and water in fitful sunlight for his 
collection of British Sporting Pictures. Gains- 
borough’s Harvest Waggon qualifies nearly aa 
well in subject, and certainly as art, for inclusion 
too, but was secured by Professor Bodkin for | 
Birmingham. Thus were two paintings of out- 
standing beauty safeguarded,;Mr. Hutchinson’ 
says it ia proving impossible to find a gallery 


for the collection he is munificently giving 
‘to the nation. Could not one of the now 


empty mansions of the 


Coorpi bility be 
so used? cae id 


A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


N a very ancient volume on the Forest 
I Rights of the New Forest, I came across 
mention of a regulation, now in abeyance, 
though I doubt if it has been rescinded, which 
prohibits the free grazing of animals “during 
the months of fence and winter hayning.” The 
“month of fence,” I take it, is the fawning 
season of the hinds, which was most important 
in the days when the deer of the Forest were 
the raison a'éive for its existence, but ‘winter 
hayning’’ is beyond me unless it refers to the 
feeds of hay, which most owners of deer parks 
find n during the coldest part of the 
winter to eke out the grazing. I suppose in the 
old feudal days, when the Forest keeper was 
entitled to put an arrow through any heifer 
found eating the deer’s ration, and another into 
its owner if he happened to be in the offing and 
raised an objection, the regulation could be 
enforced, but, short of this drastic treatment, 
I do not think the revival of the prohibition 
to-day would have much effect beyond causing 
an inordinate number of animals to be turned out 
to take advantage of the hay spread for the deer. 
° e e 

HE drawback to Forest Rights, and the 
ancillary perquisites which seem to go with 
them, is the number of small-holders in the 
vicinity who make the fullest uxe of them, but 
who are not legally entitled to them, The fact 
that there are heifers and ponies which have 
old-established rights on the Forest and which 
occasionally, or, shall we say, frequently, roam 
along the roads and lanes in the area, rather 
cramps the activities of the local police with 
Tegard to straying animals on highways, for it 
is argued that Forest stock have a right to be 
anywhere within the ancient confines of the 
New Forest, and nobody is very certain where 
these old boundaries are beyond the fact that 
they extend almost to Bournemouth in one 
direction, The result of this is that a number 
of small stock-keepers, whuse holdings do not 
entitle them to grazing rights on the Forest, 
take advantage of the situation and turn their 
animals out on to the ruads and lanes in the 
evening for a meal off the wayside gray, which 
is particularly lush this wettest of all years. 
The average heifer does not appear to be a very 
intelligent animal, but she possesses a palate 
and has a‘wonderful memory for gardens, the 
crops which are growing in them and the weak 
spots in every hedge and fence. When the 
police take the matter up the small-holder 
glibly pleads Forest Rights when as a matter 
of fact he has Bont ane none of his animals 

has ever set foot on’ Forest proper. 

* * 
* 

HAVE come to the conclusion that, if one 
lives on the borders of the bebtiacndres is 
necessary to keep a well-trained cattle or sheep- 
dog, one who, when the situation demands it— 
and the situation does demand it at least once 
twenty-four hours-—will act like those 
intelligent animals one sees at sheep-dog trials 
who can put a couple of sheep neatly and 
quietly through a Maltese cross Le ge of 
hurdles. My Scottie is a very brainy fellow, and 
he has my interests at heart, seeing things 
entirely from my point of view, but as a cattle 


dog be 5 


utter failure. He is even more 
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Elsa M. Morgan 


AT BRUTON, SOMERSET. A STUDY IN CURVES 


'N my Notes recently I have tended to harp 
somewhat on the topic of lack of lime content 
in the water of trout streams and Jochs, and to 
complain about the resulting acidity that is 
a bar to the production of the many insects 
which figure in a trout’s diet, and which are 
responsible for his condition. This is due, 
I suppose, to my experiences of many fishing 
trips to North Wales where the most attractive 
looking streams and Ilyns, fed by springs from 
peaty mountains, never seem to harbour a fish 
over % Ib., except in the sea-trout or sewin 
season. When, in addition to this, one lives and 
runs poultry on completely limeless soil, where 
every other egg produced by the hens has such 
a fragile shell that it will crumple up in one’s 
fingers, one is apt to get lack of lime on the brain. 
1 suppose it was to compensate me for my 
limeless existence, and to demonstrate to me 
that there is plenty of lime in the Bgtish Isles, 
that I met the mineral in the unmis! bie form 
I did recently. I was fishing for the first time 
the least known and the least important of the 
four tributaries of the Avon, the little Ebble, 
which rises in the upland wilderness of Cran- 
borne Chase and eventually joins the main 
river south of Salisbury. As there had been 
heavy rain overnight, and also during the whole 
of the previous week, there was a risk that the 
water would be too high and too coloured for 
successful fishing but, on crossing the stream 
half a mile above the beat allotted to me, I was 
relieved to find conditions in every way satis- 
factory, with the advance guard of the morning 
mayfiy hatch coming down on the surface. 
Full of hope I Pivetiea down to my beat, 
where I found that things were quite different, 
for there was a strange milkiness in the water 
which suggested that an upstream local dairy- 
merr was washing out his churns. In view of the 
prevailing shortage of milk, I had hoped that 
there would not be a large quantity of waste and 
that the discoloration would be quite tampor- 
ary, but instead of clearing as I ex; » it 
gradually thickened from the consistency of 
hand-skimmed, suitable for making the now 
extinct and much. Blue Vinny cheese, 
. to the full cream content of super 1.T. milk 
. Teserved for infants and invalids only. At this 
stage, as fishing was out of the question, 
I walked up to the of the beat, where I saw 
a large water-cress in process of preparation, 
and apparently water-cress is one of the many 
growths which require lime, for a gang of men 
were spreading barrow-loads of 
surface and treading it in; and the whole flow 
of the 


z 
i 
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chalk. As these conditions were likely to last 
until the knock-off sounded at 5 p.m. I knocked 
off early, and returned home with the consola- 
tion of knowing that one stream in the British 
Isles would not be deficient of lime for some 
time to come. 


| thes may be the sincerest form of 
flattery, but I do not think the British 
residents are gratified that Egypt has come into 
line with this country over the question of 
taxation of whisky and gin, and that one of the 
great attractions of the Land of the Pharaohs 
has been annulled. With a duty of approxi- 
mately 22s. on a bottle, both these spirits 
are now more expensive in the Nile Valley 
than they are here, while previously a 
case of a dozen whisky in Egypt cost only 
£3 10s. I imagine that the main reason for this 
great increase in duty—this removal of a link 
with the past—is that, owing to the ge of 
time, all the old Pashas and officers of the 
Egyptian Army, who served in the early days 
of the occupation, have now died off, and that 
the rising generation of politicians are not 
whisky drinkers as were their predecessors, 


MONG other things we taught the Egyptian 
Army, when first it was trained by British 
officers, was the acquisition of a taste for good 
whisky, and I recall years ago dining with an 
Egyptian battalion on a guest night when 
beside every plate at the long table stood a 
bottle of one of our recognised brands of this 
spirit—a bottle a man ! The officer on my right, 
a sturdy be-medalled old warrior and major- 
general of Omdurman days, finished his bottle 
before the meat course, and when 1 politely 
him mine to fill a tem gap he 
examined the label carefully, and shook his head. 
“ It is of another variety," he said in Arabic, 
“and one thing you English taught me was 
never to mix different kinds of whisky. I must 
find one of the brand I started wigh.” 
. 


* : 
6 be supplementation of the chickens’ 

rations with all the waste or aurplus pro- 
ducts of the garden, which we have been prac- 
tising for the last five years, has now become 
more essential than ever if we are to aave any 
of the unhappy fifty per cent. of our poultry 
stock that has been ruthlessly sentenced to 
death, without the right of appeal, by the same 
Minister who some months previously urged us 
to bring them into thé ‘world. A well-known 
cock-fighter once told me that the idea! ration 
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for a chicken waa one-third corn, one-third 
table nstuff and one-third meat, pre- 
ly in the form of insects, but I do not know 
if an expert poultry-breeder will agree with this 
menu. I know the hens do not as, in their 
opinion, it should be a full hundred per cent. 
of com, or corn products, with the green stuff 
and meat figuring av hors d'oeuvres, snacks, 
savouries, elevenses, or anything else you like 
to call them, provided they do not count as 
any part of the proper ration. 


*,* 


M* hens already eat without much complaint 
all the outside leaves of cabbages and 
cauliflower, the thinnings of turnips and carrots, 
and the run-to-seed brussel sprout and kale 
lants, The only green stufis in the garden 
ond these are the thinnings-out from the 
onion bed, great bundles of luscious spring 
onions, or ‘“chippies,” the strong perfume of 
which makes some husbands most unpopular in 
the early summer, and may in some cases be 
responsible for the bed in‘the dressing room. 
1 know that this vegetable in the green form is 
a valuable fvod-stuff as many onion-addict 
doctora, to justify themselves, have stated that, 
though it is fifty per cent. water and fifty per 
cent. smell, the onion also contains proteins, 
calories and all the vitamins from A to Z. 


BENGAL 


F you turn up your map of India and look 
for the most north-casterly corner of Bengal, 
you will find a spot where the mountains 

of Bhutan come down to the plains and a river 
divides the provinces of Bengal and Assam. 
This is the land of great rivers and thousands 
of acres of flourishing tea estates, where the 
manager is still father and mother to vast 
forces of simple labourers and where the nearest 
European neighbour is many miles away. 
There, when these great rivers are in flood, 
the trained elephant is frequently the only 
means of communication with the outside world 
and, when the rivers are low, the wild elephant 
is a constant source of anxiety, such is the 
damage it causes to houses, fencing, crops and 
to the tea itself. 

The “prescribed rogue " which is a danger 
to human life may be shot, but the only method 
of reducing the numbers of others is by the old- 
fashioned system of holding a AAeddak and of 
selling the saptives. 

There is still a market for elephants and 
a young, untrained tusker will fetch about £500. 
The price is influenced by varying factors, but 





THE OUTSIDE OF 


THE STOCKADE. 


dhui was set free, as her calf was under 8 feet 6 inches and 
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I also know that turkeys appreciate them and 
will eat any eon as one day four of my 
birds escaped from and dealt with an 
galon pot, which my gardener in Sina withthe 
help of ten os oe 
previously. It was quite a as, not only 
had it to produce a eciat cas bron he 
Se ee ee 
all the requirements of the gardener his 
innumerable relations, and an’ else who 
liked to buy a basketful over the garden wall, 


. * 
. 


AS four turkeys made a clean sweep of this 
plot in one morning, I argued that, if 
a bird so closely related to the hen could cat 
them voluntarily on this scale, the least my 
poultry could do would be to consume sufficient 
to fill up the odd corners of their crops, which 
Mr. Tom Williams has decreed must be left 
empty. The first time I offered them chapped 
“chipples" there was considerable consterna- 
tion, and I gathered from the cock’s remarks 
that he was giving strict instructions that no 
hens should touch them as he could not stand 
the smell. In every poultry run, however, there 
are individual hens with exploring characters— 
those that fly over the wire to sample every 
vegetable in the garden, and which endeavour to 
look into the future by scratching up seed beds 


KHEDDAH - 


other things being equal, the well-grown 
gonesh ‘(or single tusker) is considered lucky 
and will realise the highest bid, while the old 
a@hui (female that has had a calf) will attract 
the least attention. 

Government decide when a Rheddah is to 
be held and call for tenders, to cover the royalty 
payable on every elephant caught. Thereafter, 
many weeks of preparation are required: 
kheddah-wallahs have to be engaged for driving 
the herds, Aunkis (or tame elephants) with 
fuendis (the men trained in roping the wild 
elephants) must be colle¢ted and, finally, the 
stockade must be built. 

The stockade is built by the sheddah- 
wallahs themselves and the place for it is care- 
fully chosen, in a jungle area which experience 
shows is likely to be within the beat of wild 
elephants? ‘The jungle is disturbed as little as 
possible. This in itself is no mean task when one 
considers the great amount of timber which is 
necessary to build a circular stockade some 15 
ft. high and 40 ft, in diameter, The inside peri- 
meter of the stockade is dug to provide a tem- 
porary moat, which soon disappears with the 
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morning the whole 
ipples,” having decided 
ny coe 8 eee eee ee 


Sur eighteen months ago I wrote in these 
columns most enthusiastically about a book, 
which in my case had made life just worth living 
during a short but most unpleasant dose of 
bronchitis, an illness which causes one to take 
a very gloomy view of everything, The book, 
The Man-Eaters of Kumaon, by Jim Corbett, 
had then just been published in India only, the 
proceeds going towards a fund for blinded 
Indian soldiers, and I gathered from a letter 
1 received later from the extremely modest and 
unassuming author that he was very doubtful if 
his book was good enough to be printed even in 
aid of acharity! I have now heard that the book 
is at last being published in this country by the 
Oxford University Press and, as my readers in 
Country Lire show a marked desire always to 
help me in any way, I should like to reciprocate 
by putting them on to a good thing while the 
going is good—if it is ever good in the publishing 
world in these days of continued paper shortage, 


Written and Illustrated by 
SIR JOHN BURDER 


trampling of the catch, but serves as a very 
valuable obstacle for the brief period which 
elapses before the captives can be brought under 
control. 

All is in readiness by the earliest days of the 
cold weather, Meanwhile herds have been 
located and the kheddah-wallaks are free to 
start the drive. The manocuvring of a herd of 
elephants requires not only patience but nerve, 
particularly for the last lap when the elephants 
have to be stampeded and then brought under 
control after the stockade gate has closed be- 
hind them, 

To get a herd intu position in front of the 
wings of a stockade may take many days, 
perhaps weeks, according to distance and other 
factors. Wild elephants move only by night 
and cannot be unduly hurried: at most they 
can be gently disturbed and induced to move 
on in the required direction, In the hours of 
daylight the Aheddah-waliehs withdraw and 
as dusk returns they may once more be seen, 
going out to their appointed positions, quietly 
to tap the trees and steer the herd towards the 
trap. Frequent are the disappointments which 





(Right) A YOUNG TUSKER AND AN OLD DHUI WAITING THEIR.TURN. The 
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THE DHUI PROTECTS HER CALF 


ROPING A YOUNG TUSKER 


SPED BY A BOMB TO FREEDOM THE TUSKER'S TRAINING BEGINS 
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THE TUSKER’S EARLY STRUGGLES ARE A SAD SIGHT. 


must be faced: suspicion may send the herd 
several miles away in the wrong direction: a 
lone "rogue " may appear to disperse them at a 
critical moment; these, and other unexpected 
factors can put back the progress of many nights. 

Eventually, however, the great moment 
comes and a herd is in position, perhaps only a 
few hundred yards from the mouth of the 
stockade wings. The wings cannot be seen: 
they are there as guides to assist in preventing 
the herd from moving off the intended track. 
It must be emphasised that they are nothing 
more than guides, for they would not with- 
stand the determined charge of a single elephant. 

The night of the final drive ix one of great 
anxiety, for on its success depend considerable 
earnings and kudos for all. As before, the night 
starts with the gradual disturbance of the herd, 
the object being to start it moving down the 

uired track. When it is clear that the herd 
is heading in the right direction, the tempo of 
the drive is increased with a view to giving the 
elephants less time to think of deviating from 
the well-defined and easy way. 

The speed of the herd increases with the 
rising commotion in its rear and when the wings 
are reached, perhaps 100 yards from the 
stockade gate, a veritable pandemonium ensues. 
Guns, bombs and drums add to the deafening 





LESSONS ON THE FIRST OUTING. The beast is hobbled behind and the teacher in front carries 
COMES WHEN ALL ROPES CAN BE DISCARDED. Here the elephant is 
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roar of the kheddah-wallaks as they take up the 
final chase, The herd is stampeded through the 
great gate of the stockade and the coolest head 
available, standing on his perilous platform 
beside the gate, decides the psychological 
moment to cut the retaining rope. The great 
gate springs to and the herd is trapped. 

Yet is it trapped beyond the possibility 
of escape? The perimeter moat will temporarily 
confuse the bewildered herd but the sides will 
not stand for long and it is essential to keep the 
elephants away from the walls of the stockade. 
As the gate springs into position, the kheddak- 
wallahs surround the stockade, setting fire 
to the circle of stacks which has been prepared 
beforehand. Every man knows his place and 
the walls are manned. Each man holds a spike 
ready to thrust at the trunk of any elephant 
which comes within reach. The elephant’s 
very existence depends upon his trunk and he 
will avoid any hazard which is likely to damage 
this important lifeline. In time he realises that 
the walls are too great a danger and decides 
to stay away, From that moment the herd is 
under control and the kheddah-wallahs can say 
“over to you " to the fundis. 

Next day the Aunkis arrive and the work 
of roping begins. Roping requires both courage 
and patience, patticularly when dealing with a 
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(Right) THE ROPES ARE REMOVED FOR THE FIRST 
TIME AFTER CAPTURE, AND THE ELEPHANT IS TAKEN FOR A WALK 


well-grown tusker. It must be remembered that 
his tusks are long and sharp while those of the 
tame elephant have been cut short. Further, 
it is imperative that he be made to keep his 
trunk down and well ead from the men at 
work. A large elephant will be roped round the 
neck to a kunki on either side, with yet another 
rope from a back leg to a third tame elephant 
behind him. 

One by one the captives are led out and 
tied to trees in the training camp, Finally, 
those that are not considered worth taking 
are set free and the stockade is repaired for the 
next drive, 

As soon as possible after the capture an 
auction is held and it is then the responsibility 
of the buyer to provide a mahout whose duty it is 
to train his charge and take it away. 

The earliest days of training are devoted to 
handing, feeding and watering. From the very 
beginning the pupil is taken to water twice a 
day. To start with, these outings are made in 


close company with tame elephants but after 
a week or ten days the newly-caught animal 
may be far enough advanced to make the excur- 
sion without the restraining influence of his own 
kind. In a month or six weeks he should be 
ready to leave the training camp and start the 
journey to his new home. 












siked pole. (igh) .THE DAY 
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THE MILDENHALL TREASURE 


HILE ploughing a field at West Row, 
near Mil , Suffolk, during the 
winter of 1942-43, Mr. G. Butcher, 

ploughman to Mr. S. Ford, turned up a hoard 

of Roman silver which has been described as 
the finest of its kind to come into the keeping 
of the nation as treasure trove. The plough was 
set to work at 10 ins,, instead of the customary 

6 ins., and the share caught in the foot of the 

dish which is one of the items illustrated 


had been buried on top of a further 33 pieces— 
including trays, dishes, goblets, finger-bowls and 
5 . The British Museum authorities have 
identified specimens from the collection as 
late Roman of about a.p. 300 or 400. It is 
thought that the treasure, the ultimate home 
of which has not yet been decided, may have 
. been buried by some landowner who feared 
taids by Picts or Saxons. We hope to publish 
a more extended: article on it at a later 


on this page. Digging disclosed that the dish «» date. 


) A SHALLOW DISH SKIL- 


f LLY ORNAMENTED WITH 
CLASSICAL FIGURES 


(Below, 


A HEAVY BOWL, 


(Above) A HEAVY WINE CUP 


(Left) THE NEPTUNE DISH 
The item which fouled the ploughshare and 
led to the discovery. The head of Occanus 
in the centre ie surrounded by sea-nymphs 
and sea-monsters, while the outer circle of 
figures includes Bacchus, Hercules, Satyre, 


Pan and Maenads 


(Below) A COVERED BOWL SUR- 
MOUNTED BY A FIGURE HOLDING 
A CORNUCOPIA 


SOMEW. He EARLIER IN 
DATE THAN THE REST OF 
THE COLLECTION, WITH 
SPOONS AND OTHER ITEMS 


(Below, righ) A HANGING 

BOWL, FLUTED AND ORNA- 

MENTED, WITH ONE OF FOUR 

ALEXANDRINE BOWLS IN 
THE COLLECTION 
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AN ESSEX MARSH-KEEPER’S STORY 


E sat on the sea-wall in the long, hot 

grass. A mother-of-pearl! sea shimmered 

landward. It shoaled into a green 
shallow where samphire stood tall and delicate 
as china and where little crabs scuttled. Red 
pods of suzeda floated into a tide-verge of 
stranded bentles*, sea-lavender stalks, sun- 
dried and whitened crab-shells, bits of cork, 
gulls’ feathers and the white down from sea- 
going swans’ breasts. The saltings make a bay 
at the head of Pennyhole Creek, and from the 
shore of that little bay you can look clear out 
to sea-—astraight past the tall spar where the 
mud goes shelving out in a submarine peninsula 
which the Danes christened the Naas. 

They made their war-camp over there on 
the left, where Mersea Island rises, bluff-bowed 
with trees, from out the flat sea. They held that 
windy isle for a hundred and twenty-three 

from 893, after Alfred had defeated them 
io Kent, until 1017, when Canute became King 
of all England after the death of Edmund 
Ironside. Not until 1066 did Danish sovereignty 
cease on this sea-inle. Their longships, raven- 
headed, lay in these shining creeks, shield-hung 
sides rising gently on the swell of the tide. 
After them the Mersea smugglers made lawless 
and unwritten history on these waters where, 
to-day, red-sailed smacks built in Mersca ship- 
yards glide down channel or fowlers go stealthily, 
low on the water, in grey punts like sliding 
shadows in the moons of winter. 

The tide shone, green and blue, across the 
mile of June seas between yur little bay and 
Mersea shore. Cottages ashore slept snug and 
red-roofed in the heat. The square, grey-white 
church tower with its bands of red Roman 
brick uverlorded all—cottages and oyster- 
sheds, the rustling poplars with turning faces of 
silver and the flat sea. 

Behind us the long prairie of Old Hall 
Marshes melted into a far, faint background of 
upland corn and elms. VPennyhoie Fleet, a blue 
arm of water, fringed with files of green reeds, 
staked into the middle distance where the old 
red decoy cottage stood lonely, a forlorn and 
crooked sentinel, by the twisted thorn-trees and 
rustling reeds of the decoy pond. A thousand 
sheep baa-ed in that uncnding monotone of the 
marshes. And on the shining flect gulls bick- 
ered, a shell-duck laughed and mallard rose and 
flew like hock-bottles on wings. 

Neither man nor dog nor boy nor human 
sound broke that level scene of silent sea and 
heat-hazy marsh. Even the two patrol boats in 
Mereea Quarters, one black and squat and ugly, 
the other silver-grey and sinister, swung at 
anchor, réft of life and sound. : 

The gun-barrels were hot to the hand. 
Sand-hoppers sprang on to the stock with 
automatic quickness and as quickly off again. 


*Sca-asters. 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


“‘ Been some rum old 
goin's-on up these here cricks 
and on this owd marsh,” said 
Fell. jenn Fell is brown and 
eagle-like, with a pair of 
far-away, sea-blue cyes, a 
crouching, swinging gait that 
will cover twenty miles like 
silk, a back to carry weights 
that would pull down lesser 
men and an cye and a 
for the rare fowl of marsh 
fleet and tide-line. He can 
shoot like a cock , run 
like a hare and fight an: 
man who asks for it. He 
as gentle with animals as he 
is with children, who adore 
him. But if a marsh bull 
comes up at a trot with an 
ominously straight tail stuck 
out behind him the gun is 
cocked and the bull had 
better look out. One bull 
was shot on the marsh as it 
charged. That was in Old 
Fell’s day, after the farmer 
had been warned that if he 
did not keep it under control 
the result would be drastic. 

“ Otters, now,” ‘said 
John, as we sat on the sea- 
wall, with the gulls quarrel- 
ling on the tide edge and all 
the flats shining like opals. 
“ Otters. I've laid in those 
teeds an’ watched the young 
playin’ like kittens in the 
water, goin’ head-over-heeis 
down the bank, pushin’ each 
other under an’ boxin’ each other like tomboys, 
Mother would pop up now,and then with an eel 
an’ whistle to ‘“em—just like a train whistle in 
the distance—an’ then there'd be a rare scramble 
an’ spittin’ an’ scratchin’ before they settled 
down to feed. No, I never shoot ’em, We can 
spare the eels, an’ I like watchin’ ’em.” 

Here is no patroller of warm inland wood 
and comfortable, pocket-handkerchief meadow, 
no rearer of chicken-like pheasants, but a man 
whose life is lived in combat with sea-wind and 
wild weather. His charges are the wariest birds 
that fly, their domain the lonely half-land of 
marsh and salt lagoon, of winding sea-wall and 
salting, the land of clanging geese and creeping 

idles. 

This marsh which I have tenanted for 
blissful winters is a place of wild duck and snipe, 
of the short-eared owl and the carrion crow, the 
grey plover and the fluting whimbrel. We have 
seen the bittern and the stork and blessed the 
day, and as for that lordly pirate the peregrine, 








SETTING A SNARE—FIST HIGH FOR A RABBIT AND TWO FISTS HIGH 
FOR HARE 





JOHN FELL 


we let him have his fling just as we spare the 
marsh- and hen-harriers on their rare and noble 
quarterings of the marsh. They, with the 
herons blown like great grey wisps across the 
North Sea sky, and the short-eared owls which 
come like eagles in autumn, are altogether too 
Old English, too medieval in their ancient 
heritage of beauty, too rare in a world of 
commonplace murder, for us to shoot them. 
What if they do take a few ducks or an odd 
young rabbit, or if the herons do fill their gullets 
with silvery young eels from the marsh fleets? 
We can spare them, But we could ill-spare the 
sight of such winged beauty as you would not 
see on another marsh in a hundred harvest 
moons, 

Shooting tenants may come and go. The 
estate may change hands again and again, as it 
has done. Poachers are born and die, but John 
Fell and the wholesome respect for his name 
endure. ‘They can't bribe owd Felly, boy! 
He hulled a man in the fleet once what offered 
him half a dollar,” said a village ancient, with 
emphasis. 

The marsh is a half-land betwixt sea and 
land; a iand of winding ficets and singing 
grasses bleached by salt winds; a land of snaky 
dykes and snipe-haunted, quaking bogs, wherein 
@ man may sink and disappear for good; a place 
of banging great hares and weeping plover; of 
duck sibilant in the dawn and geese cronking in 
the snow mist; of snipe bleating on the easterly 
gales and curlew wailing. It is the home of the 
heavy-winged carrion crow and the hen-harrier, 
questing like a hound on wing. Old, bent thorn- 
trees shadow the decoy pond with its eight 
pipes and its memories of vast hauls of dun- 
birds and cartloads of widgeon. The bull roams 
its windy wastes, and sheep make mournful 
music. are garganey, small and delicate, 
nesting on its fleets, and on sweet May mornings 
the titterel—that lovely marsh name for whim- 
brel—flute up its creeks. & 

It is houseless, but for that lone, red decoy- 
man’s hut, and the nameless, hi 
bricks and thin tiles of the 
house, whose foundations faintly scar the 
by the connter-bank, where Beam 


meets Pennyhole Bottom. Once wae & 
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the 
when he swooped from the clouds like a thunder- 
bolt at sighty miles an hour. 

lor the mere figures of record bags, 
were there not the epic ten mornings when that 
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woman. He does not raise his hat. He dofis it, 
“I give ‘em my salute and that’s enough for any 

: Never of peers and 
others who have shot the marah has he addressed 
a man other than as “sir.” There is the root of 
Engtish address—“ sire.” 

“We've had a tidy few lords on this marsh 
time and agen, an’ I got on well with all on ‘em. 
But there was one lord had a farm not far from 
here—you knew him. An’ he told his foreman 
that ‘sir’ wasn’t good enough for him. He had 
to be ’my lorded.’ I said ‘sir’ was good eno 
for me and I didn’t know no lord but One up 
above, an’ he'd got wings on'!””. 

Old Fell, his father, came here as a young, 
man, fresh from the Crimean War. He 
was the sort needed then to repel the night-and- 
forays of the rough, marsh-prowling 
fishermen-gunners of Merses and Tollesbury, in 
ran the blood of Nelson’s warriors, of 
Georgian smugglers and Elizabethan privateers- 
men, of Dutch seafarers and Huguenots. Hard 
of mind and body, they cherished the freedom 


i 


JOHN FELL ON THE WATCH BY ONE OF THE MARSH CREEKS 


gallant soldier and great gentleman, the late 
Brig,Gen, Sir Raul Champion de Creapigny— 
“Crawley” to us who knew and loved him— 
shot here, with Sir Mathew Wilson and the 
Hon, Freddie Crips, no fewer than 1,637 
duck! All wild birds, too---no hand-reared, 
artificial nonsense. : 

Fell was born on the marsh, in the house 
where Fells had lived for a century. “And I 
hope I die here, sir. Bury me under the sea- 
wall where I can hear the birds and I'll be 
happy. London's not our country |” 

It was an earthy youth with, as he says, 
“Me hair stickin’ out 0’ the crown o’ me hat, fae 
toes an’ heels stickin’' out o’ me boots, and me 
belly allus ready for grub. I roughed it, an’ I'd 
do it again. That’s the way to live long, I’m 
goin’ on to me hundred, God willin’. Look at 
me owd dad. He lived till eighty-six an’ then 


he didn’t die. He jist pined away ‘cos he’ 


couldn’t git down on that owd marsh any more. 
Tocth as sound as gravestones, too. Plenty o’ 
fresh grub an’ vegetables out o’ your own 
garden an’ no tinned muck. An’ on 
a’goin'! That's the way to live long. I can 
Tun'a mile now.” 


titles, an immemorial native judgment of the 
sight form of address and courtesy for man or 


of gunning afloat on salt water. To them this 
great marsh, won by medimval drainers from the 
sliding tides, was no-man’s land. 

’ But when Old Fell was keeper and when 
Jonathan May, who folléwed him, was a power 
among the lawless ones, and when young Fell— 
for John is sti!) young and gay of heart at sixty- 
five—followed old Jonathan, the gulls nested. 


May morning about tew o'clock—quiet as a 
mouse—end starlit, with the tide a-flowin,” 
id,gJohn Fell in a slow voice, as a man who 
it wake echoes, ‘‘and I seed tew punts come 
in the mouth of the crick from Mersea, full o’ 
men. 
“ They had great -wicker baskets big enough 
Zadseds eggs. 1 laid still, me an’ 
watched ‘em. “Often enough 
T’ve laid out on this wall 0’ nights, quict as a 
dead man—jest a-watchin’. One night a rabbit 
come up on his g and looked me 
snd see owe dig i Oe ore ah Ee rent e * locas 


E 
i 


a Well, Beco -bird 
me , goin’ a-birds’-nestin'? says I. 
“*Blest if that ain't owd ahr sings out one 
o’ ‘em. ‘Why ain’t yew abed? ‘Tain't decent 
bein’ 7 gallivantin’ this time o’ night.’ 
“*I should be, boy, if it weren’t fer chaps 


‘like you,’ says I. ‘You may lay that. Now 


what are you goin’ ter do?’ 

“Well, we all seta down on the wall an’ has 

a talk, an’ I tells ‘em that if they gits in their 

nts an’ goes off home I'll say no more about 
it. Don’t, I'l have ‘em alt up to Witham.* 
Well, believe me, away they goos, quiet as 
quiet, an’ one on ‘em sings out as rows 
off: ‘I'll send you a sleepin’ draught, owd 
mate, soon! I’m wonderful fond o' a mess o’ 

js’ eggs for me tea |” 

“But there, they ain’t so bad, them boys. 
They like a bit o’ sport like the rest on us, an’ 
they'll dare anything. When I see ‘em a-leyin’ 
ont in their punts all weathers an’ in’ up 
cricks in the snow an’ rain an’ setting out half 
the night in mudholes full o’ frost, I reckon they 
deserve every duck they get. 

“But my father lived in bad times an’ 
among bad men, some on ‘em. They'd black 
their faces like niggers an’ come over here, 
punt-loads on’ em, an’ fight the keepers—me 
dad and owd Willsheer what worked under 
him-—an’ git their guns an’ threaten to shoot 
‘em. Plenty of bloody snouts there was on this 
marsh ! 

“That got so bad me dad an’ owd Will- 
sheer made a dummy man out o’ rags and sticks, 
put a hat an’ coat on it, an’ taught a great black 
rough owd retriever dog to rend it. He'd go 
for that dummy like a bull, growlin’ an‘ spring- 
in’ at it, an’ hev it down an’ rend it to bits, 

“One night Dad an’ owd Willsheer set 
under the wall up Quinces Corner on Salcott 
Channel. Along comes a gang o’ Mersea boys 
in a punt. They could see ‘em paddlin’ along 
in the moonlight. They gets ashore, an’ as 
soon as they crossed the wall Dad lets go of the 
black hound. Off he goes, quick as death, racin’ 
along in the shadow o’ the wall. He was on 
them chaps afore they seed him an’ lep at one 
man wi’ a roar like a bull. They shruk out an’ 
fitt the dog off an’ ran for the pynt wi’ the 
dog arter ‘em an’ the ki tearin’ up the 
wall in the moonlight, hollerin’ as they knowed 
‘em an’ would hev ‘em all up to Witham, 

“Them chaps was mortal afraid of that 
dog —Felly’s Black Hound they called him— 
an’ they piled in an’ rowed off. But as they got 
clear off the mud one chap shouts: ‘I'll shoot 
you, you ——I' 

“He grabs his gun an’ he'd a’ let fly—but 
he got the muzzle in the water as he pulled it 
out from under the gunwale, an’ ‘bang!' off 
that goes under water f bens d the barrel sper 
all up one side an’ nig) t 
fellow's arm an’ hand. Lord, Perla holier 
That cared he 0’ shutin’ at folks,” 

The tide was ing rapidly now. Salti 
and sea-lavender nore vader, Only the 
topa of samphire showed like cactus spikes, with 
here and there a clump of bentles sticking up. 
Curlew were moving all over Shingle Head in 
grey clouds, and an oyster-catcher came flying 
low in towards Pennyholo. That clear, high 
whistle over the water took me back to en- 
chanted summer days ps Mull and bi heclpaty ier 
when they pi u Ipnely beaches 
Seridain and act in Gruinard Bay and on 
alt the Summer Isles, lonely with sheep. 

“Ah! an olive,” said Fell. ‘Don't see 
many on ‘em here nowadays. Used to breed on 
Bulls Beach up the rivér opposite Osea, jeat as 
the terns used to breed on Peldon and Feldy 
marshes, an’ the avocets on this marsh. I never 
shoot an olive!" : 

He did not say why, but by some dim, 
inherited memory he had used, as do all marsh- 
men, the old Saxon name, “St. Olave’s bird,” 
and by some memory from a thousand years ago 
be had slvays etd his trigger-finger from the 
saint’s holy . 


© Meaning the toca! potice court. ¢ Pought, 
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FURNITURE AT MONTACUTE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE reopening of Montacute, which took 
] place on July 20, represents a new 
departure by The National Trust. The 
gteat Somersetshire house has now been 
turnished with a remarkable loan collection, pre- 
eth of the period, so that this master- 
piece of Elizabethan architecture is becoming a 
museum of 16th- and 17th-century art. At 
present only the seven principal rooms are 
furnished, but the quality of their contents more 
than compensates for the limitation, and it is 
hoped to open more as additions accrue. Indeed 
it has only been possible to achieve so much, so 
soon after the ending of the war-time requisi- 
tioning of the house and in face of the present 
difficulties in getting any redecorations done, 
owing to the generous response by owners of 
works of art to the appeal by the Chairman of the 
National Trust. 

Montacute, so called by its Norman posses- 
sor from the sharp pointed hill overlooking the 
place (and on which he proceeded to build a 
castle), is a particularly pretty village, its houses 
mostly dating from the seventecnth century and 
built of the same golden Ham Hill stone as the 
great house. In addition it contains an excep- 
tionally handsome church and the gatehouse of 
the * priory founded in 1102 by the Norman lord 
of Montac ute, the Earl of Mortain. Thus there 
is much for the visitor to enjoy and, possessing 
at it does several excellent inns, Montacute is an 
ideal centre for those intending to explore one 


THE GARDEN FRONT AND FORE- 
COURT BALUSTRADE 


of the most picturesque and traditional parts of 
England, Glastonbury and Wells, Sedgemoor, 
Central Dorset, Sherborne, and such great houses 
as Brympton DN’Evercy, Ford Abbey, and Bar- 
rington Court (another property of the National 
Trust), lie within easy reach. 

The house was begun in the year of national 
deliverance 1588 by Edward Phelips, a success- 
ful lawyer coming of a local family. The plan 
is among those contained in the architect John 
Thorpe's MS, book, and the evidence points to 
Thorpe having supplied the upright of the main 
elevation as well. This, with its ranges of 
immense mullioned windows, those of the Jong 
gallery at the top separated by statues of the 
Nine Worthies, and the garden houses and 


; _ temples adorning the forecourt enclosure, have 


OAK CUPBOARD, covered with Renaissance Ornament. L.Sft.ljins. H.5ft. Abeut 1560 


a beauty and refinement not found by any 
means in all Elizabethan buildings. Then, in 
1786, the builder's descendant, with most 
unusual appreciation of historic architecture, 
bought, in order to preserve, and re-erected 
against the west front of Montacute, the facade 
of Clifton Maybank House, built in Henry VIII's 
Tteign a few miles away over the Dorset border. 
It is these two fronts, both of the finest quality 
although so different, and perhaps both built by 
# mason father and son, that make the house of 
such exceptional architectural importance. 

Montacute remained ifi the possession of the 
Phelips family, though let for a time after the 
1914-18 war to Lord Curzon, till fifteen years ago 
when, at the instance of the late A. R. Powys of 
the Saciety for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, it was acquired by an anonymous donor 
and presented to that Society, which shortly 
afterwards transferred ion to the 
National Trust. From the outset it was felt that 
the almost entire absence of appropriate con- 
tents militated against the property maintaining 
itself financially, besides constituting a waste of 
space potentially valuable forcultural and educa- 
tional pur This problem was still under 
consideration when, with the outbreak of war, 
Montacute was taken over by the Ministry of 
Works for the storage of treasures from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, whjash provided for 
the careful maintenance of the structure. Mean- 
whilea ee was formed under Sr it Geoffrey 
Hippisk to lor the use of house, 
with I Lond Abercouway advise on the care of 
the famous garden and Mr, H. Clifford Smith 
on the collections, 





Among the first ac- 

ceasions were the remark- 
able tacos ening 
of 1612, presen’ y Mr. 
J.C. B. Gamlen, and a 
set of six William and 
Mary walnut armchairs, 
originally at Montacute, 
lent by Commander H. 
Phelips, illustrated in 
CountRY L)FR January 4, 
1946, and July 20, 1945, 
respectively. Most recent 
has been the offer on loan 
by the Earl of Crawford 
of a selection from his 
highly important collec- 
tion of Old Master paint- 
ings. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Trafford, of Hill Court, 
Ross-on-Wye, had lent as 
many pieces as the Com- 
mittee required from the 
exceptional collection of 
oak furniture formed by 
her father, the late Alfred 
Moffatt, at Goodrich 
Castle, Herefordahire. 

This collection, com- 
prising many pieces of 
the first importance in 
their class, as well asa 
set of superb Brussels 
tapestries, goes far, with 
various family pictures, 
and handsome carpets 
etc. lent by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, 
towards furnishing Mont- 
avute, partly as a great country house of its 
period, but suggesting also gradual accessions 
by each generation. 

The Moffatt collection is notable as having 
been largely formed in the '70s and ‘80s when 
it was possible for the knowing collector to pick 
up things of note for, to modem notions, 
ridiculous prices. Thus the very exceptional nak 
cupboard of about 1540 (Fig. 2), the front panels 
carved with masks in roundels and other Early 
Renaissance motifs, was bought in about 1880) 
during a Sunday walk near Oxford, Mr. Moffatt 
noticed a farm wagon loaded with the posses- 
sions of a labourer, the legs of the cupboard 
sticking out at the top. “J got the owner to 
stop,” he has recorded, “while 1 climbed up to 
investigate. He had no regard for it, and 1 
Promptly bought it.” While the elegance of the 
decorations and presence of a middle tier of 
drawers evidently connects it with Flanders, the 
joinery has warranted it being regarded as an 
exceptional if not unique English piece.’ 

In the oak court cupboard (Fig. 4) the 
Medallion motif survives, diminished, on the 
upper doors while cornice and supports are 
elaborately carved. The frieze panels represent 
field sports—dogs chase deer and hare, or bait 
a bull, men shoot birds with bow and arquebus. 
The supports are formed of four crouching 
figures, back to back and playing musical instru- 
ments, Regarded as @n early Elizabethan piece, 
most unusual! in its enrichments, it was bought 
near Canterbury for 270 in 1882. Three other 
court cupboards, of more conventional design 
but fine quality, are unquestionably English 
work, while two others, definitely Flemish, 
support the ascription of Figs. 2 and 4 to English 
joiners by their clear differences in design and 
treatment. Incidentally, the vigorous realistic 
carving of Fig. 4 is similar in character to the 
village scene in plaster relief which decorates the 
dais end of the hall at Montacute and of which 
the English origin has never been questioned; 
and the ornament of Fig. 1 is comparable to that 
of the Clifton Maybank facade. 

The oak table (Fig. 3), now in the hall at 
Montacute, was bought in Hereford in 1990 for 
£60, and was probably made there about 1630. 
It was deni to stand against a wall, the 
frame being carved on only three sides, and 
Originally had end extensions, the holes for 
which remain. The carved bulbous legs and 
excellent condition of the table make it an out- 
standing thing of its kind and a notable orna- 
Tuent of its new home. 
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OAK COURT CUPBOARD, WITH EXCEPTIONAL DECORATION. 
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scones, the supports formed af fo i 
as reonding nlnck rots the lots Affred Mafia s es 


The friexe with 
L.5ft. H.6ft.4ine. ¢.1570 | 
n, lent by Mrs. Trafford to Montacute 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVII 


BAMPTON, 
OXFORDSHIRE—II 


Until 1845 Bampton wes unique in having three vicars. Their 

viea » the Deanery and the old grammar school form a minia- 

une as ed around the fine church, the presentation of 

which has to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter for nearly 
900 years. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


OST of the church spires of England are to be found rising 
out of flat country, as though the dwellers in those regions 
sought some compensation for the absence of heights from 

their habitual horizons. Oxford, before the towers of Merton and 
Magdalen were thought of, had the spires of St. Frideswide and St. 
Mary, and as you work your way westward along the valley of the 
upper Thames, Witney, Bampton and Lechlade carry on the succes- 
sion, with Burford an outlier on the Windrush among the dying ridges 
of the Cotswolds. At Bampton the church spire is not only a land- 
mark in the level countryside and a focus from almost any part of 
the little town, but it also forms the pivot round which a group of 
houses are disposed very much in the manner of a cathedral close. 
This secluded precinct, with its extensive graveyard, its tall trees 
and pleasant gardens, comprises the Deanery, the three vi (for 
Bampton in the past boasted three vicars), and the old grammar 
school, while a little farther to the north, in tree-girt grounds of its 
own, stands the manor house. The whole ensemble perpetuates an 
association nearly nine hundred years old between the church of 
Bampton and the Dean and Chapter of Excter, who here had a 
manor within a manor, still visibly suggested by this enclave of 
church property within the confines of the town. 

The connection with Exeter goes back before the time of Domes- 
day Book, which records the six hides in Kentone which the Bishop 
held of the King. Exeter replaced Crediton as the see of the south- 
western diocese as a result of the energetic action of Bishop Leofric, and 
it was he who gave the church of Bampton to the chapter, obtaining 
a charter from the Conqueror confirming the gift in 1069. Leofric, 
who had been one of Edward the Confessor’s clerks and was the first 
Chancellor of England to be so styled, had probably been granted 
the estate by the King. But Domesday Book only has the bald state- 
ment: “Bishop Levric held it.” In the charter of King William, 
however, the six hides are called ‘the land which King Eadwic gave 
to the saint and the community at Bampton,” a phrase which, 
Professor Stenton has suggested, may record the endowment of a local 
“minster” at a time before the organisation of parishes as we know 
them, when large districts were served by groups of priests living 
together in a community. In Lambourn, Aylesbury, St. Mary's, 
Reading and Sonning he sees other instances of these Saxon 


1—THE OLD SCHOOL HOUSE IN lpn STREET. A COTSWOLD BUILDING 
I : 
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2.—THE GABLED PORCH OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE, RISING 
TOWER-LIKE OUT OF A GREAT SWEEP OF ROOF 


“‘minsters” (which were not necessarily monasteries) founded by 
kings or bishops on their larger estates. Bampton, we saw last 
week, was a royal manor and a hundred town; it had a market 
in the Conqueror’s time; in fact, the indications are chat it was a 
place of some importance even before Oxford was of any account. 
Until a century ago, when new churches were built at Aston 
and Lew, the parish covered more than 10,000 acres, and in early 
times it was probably larger still, The fact that the adjoining 
villages of Clanfield, Standlake and Yelford paid dues to Bampton, 
points to their having been at one time chapelries of the mother 
church. It is possible that the unique arrangement of the three vicars 
or portionists of Bampton was a survival 
of the old community system and went 
back to Saxon times; it certainly existed in 
the thirteenth century, when two of the 
rectorial portions were re-formed to provide 
three vicars instead of two, but it is possible 
that the third rectory, which was annexed 
to the chapter of Exeter, had su; 
a third vicar at an earlier period, The 
arrangement may have, been retained on 
account of the numerous hamlets in the 
wide-s; ing parish. Divided from Bamp- 
ton itself only by the Highmoor Brook is the 
hamlet of Weald, where Aymer de Valence 
built his castle. To the east are Aston, 
Coate and Brighthampton, Coate containing 
the old manor house of the Hordes, which 
was illustrated in these last month. 
Lew lies northward on the road to Witney, and 
beside the Thames are Rushey, Chimney and 
Shifford, the last having a chapel of its own. 
The: three vicars, at least after the 
Reformation, evolved a comfortable system, 
whereby each was on duty for only four 
months in the year, ufitil this easy-going 
arrangement was upset by a>conscientious 
incumbent, who took the matter to the 
courts, and a rota of duty every third week 
was substituted. There were times when 
two portions were held by the same man, and 
many of the vicars in the bed old days being 
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pluralists were non-resident. But, resident 
or not, each vicar had his vicarage, situated 
(wisely, perhaps) on different sides of the 
church, north, south and east. Two medizval 
vicars, Master Thomas Plymmyswode (pre- 
sented 1401) and that “venerable and 
scientific man,’’ Master Robert Holcot (1500) 
are commemorated by brasses in the church. 
One of the three vicarages was the birthplace 
of John Phillips, author of ‘The Splendid 
Shilling,” which Addison called “the finest 
burlesque poem in the British language”; he 
also wrote a poett on “Cyder” in imitation 
of The Georgics. His father was one of the 
Bampton vicars. Like Keats, he died young, 
a victim of consumption. 

The church and what we may call its 
close lie in the north-west sector of the town. 
From the Market Place, where the three main 
streets converge, Church Street leads off 
northward, forming a pretty approach with 
the old grammar school building standing at 
a corner on the left (Fig. 1). .The school was 
founded under the will of Robert Vesey of 
Chimney, who died in 1635, but the first 
schoolmaster was not appointed until] 1653. 
In the interval the school house of clean 
“ Ashleane worke,” to use the words of the 
contem) document, was erected at a 
cost of £100-——a charming little Cotswold 
building, which back to Tudor tradi- 
tions of stonework in its arch-headed 
mullioned windows and its doorways of 
flattened four-centred form. Fig. 2 shows the 
three-storeyed gabled porch and the great 
sweep of Cotswold roof out of which it 

ings tower-like on the north side. 
; at Witney and Burford, the church 
is a cruciform building with central tower 
and spire rising above aisles, transepts and 
chapels, which have been pushed out at 
various dates (Fig. 5). The ntain reconstrut- 
tion took place about 1270, but in the tower 
piers and arches portions of the eleventh 
¢. 
(TM id) 3,_ST. STEPHEN'S (THE OLD 
ASO VICARAGE) AND THE CHURCH 


RE 
(Te Right) 4—ENGLISH BAROQUE. 
Wall or to Barbara Horde (died i » 
‘ROM 


eo oe 
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6.—THE DEANERY. A medieval building reconstructed early in the seventeenth century 


century church remain. On the broach spire 
carved figures of saints stand out at the four 
comers on tall clustered shafts; they are in 
a remarkable state of preservation considering 
that they have stood on their clevated perches 
exposed to rain, wind and frost for close on 
seven hundred years. The great treasure of 
the church is its carved stone altarpiece of 
the fourteenth century with figures of Our 
Lord and the twelve apostles—a very 
remarkable survival. The connection with 


1.~STAIRCASE IN THE DEANERY 


Exeter appears in the choir stalls and 
misereres where the arms of the see are 
carved and the initials TH, probably for 
Thomas Harris, Precentor of Exeter (1508-11). 
The chapel on the south side of the chancel 
became the burial place of the Hordes of 
Coate. The tablet to Barbara, the first wife 
of Thomas Horde, with its four puéti worked 
into a vigorous baroque design, is of a type 
that appears at Oxford, in the cathedral 
and elsewhere, and is, therefore probably 


the work of an Oxford statuary (Fig. 4). 

Of the three vicarages two have become 
private houses since the re-arrangement of 
just over a century ago, when Lew and 
Aston acquired churches of their own. All 
three are old buildings which have un 
alterations at various dates and been given 
a Georgian dress. The Lew vicarage lies to 
the south of the church. The Aston vicarage, 
east of the church, now Peg as St. 
Stephen’s, appears on the left of Fig. 3. It 
conta a eed Georgian staircase ‘end has 
a three-sided bay at its north end, added 
about 1730. On one of the crown glass panes 
in the first floor bedroom of this bay, a love- 
sick swain has scratched the words 

Dearest of my Desires 
Charming Betsy Colleton. 

Alas ! her charms have vanished with all but 
her name. The northern vicarage remains in 
use. To the street it presents a plain Georgian 
front with a hipped roof. A long wing runs 
back northward with the pot-bellied bow 
projecting below a gable on the west side 
(Fig. 8). As in many of the houses in this 
part of Oxfordshire, the rough stone walls 
are covered with rough-cast. Adjoining the 
vicarage to the east is an old house about 
which Dr. Plot tells a curious story.. It 
belonged to some people called Wood, who 
were forewarned of impending deaths in the 
family by mysterious knockings. Hauntings 
continued under later owners, until one of 
them replaced the old roof with a new one, 
which proved fatal to the ghost. 

Bampton Deanery, or Deanery Farm 
(Fig. 6), is the most interesting of this group 
of houses. It stands immediately west of the 
churchyard and is of medigval origin, as 
the buttresses projecting from its east and 
north wings disclose. Bampton never had 
a dean, and the house was probably the 
bailiff's house of the dean and chapter of 


8.—GABLE AND BOW OF THE BAMPTON VIGARAGE 
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9 and 10.—THE MANOR HOUSE. (Left) THE GOTHIC PORCH ON THE SOUTH FRONT; (Right) THE EAST FRONT 


Exeter, although it may have also been used 
to accommodate the dean or his representa- 
tive when visiting their Bampton manor. 
The original house was in the form of the 
letter L with the arms pointing north and 
east. To this in the sixteenth century was 
added the wing with the gable seen on the 
left of Fig. 6; it contains a parlour with 
a ceiling of massive timbers. The whole house 
was largely reconstructed early in the seven- 
teenth century, when the mullioned and 
transomed windows were inserted and a cross 
gable built in thé east wing. There are several 
stone fireplaces of this date, including one in 
the outside wall of the north wing, which 
must have been extended at this time, though 
the addition has since been destroyed. 


Further additions to the west were made 
about 1800 and in 1921. The most notable 
feature of the interior is the late 17th-century 
staircase with its twisted balusters and ball- 
topped newels going up in wide flights in the 
centre of the house (Fig. 7). 

The manor house of the Deanery manor 
wears a Georgian appearance (Fig. 10), but it 
incorporates an older, perhaps Elizabethan, 
building in its walls. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the manor was held on 
lease by Gascoyne Frederick, whose name 
appears on the stables with the date 1755. 

le was probably responsible for the tall 
Georgian centre to the east front. After his 
death Whitakers succeeded, and it was to 
Frederick Whitaker that Dr. Giles dedicated 


11,—EARLY 16th-CENTURY PANELLING IN THE MANOR HOUSE 


his History of Bampton a century ago. The 
main entrance is in the centre of the south 
side under a 'Gothick"” porch on clustered 
columns (Fig. 9). The ground floor room at 
the south-east angle is well panelled with early 
18th-century woodwork (Fig. 11). To frame 
the fireplace in a pilastered composition with a 
Doric entablature was a favourite treatment 
of the Bristol joiners of the time, although 
Oxford would have been a much nearer 
centre to Bampton than Bristol. 

The last photograph (Fig. 12) is of the 
staircase in Lime Tree House—the house with 
the shell hood in High Street illustrated a 
week ago. It is a good example of the mid- 
Georgian staircase with turned balusters, not 
unlike the one in St. Stephen's. 


12,STAIRCASE IN LIME TREE HOUSE 
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FIFTY YEARS OF MOTORING 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


THE FIRST BRITISH CAR, A LANCHESTER, BUILT IN 1895 


MORROW in Regent’s Park, in the 
resence of the King and Queen, the motor 
industries cavalcade will leave on its tour 
of the metropolis. This cavalcade will inaugu- 
rate the celebrations of the industry's jubilee, 
and will provide the visual evidence of the 
amazing progress that has been made since 1896, 
when the industry can be said to have been born. 
Fifty years ago one factory alone was devoted to 
the manufacture of cars, and the total ere 
of people engaged in the industry, an i 
trades, has been estimated as 200. In 1938, the 
last year for which figures are available, the 
figure had risen to 1,385,000; while during the 
war, when of course the manufacture of cars had 
ceased, the motor industry was employing 
1,116,900 entirely on war work, There can only 
have been very few, apart from the founders of 
the industry, who would have had the con- 
fidence in the new-fangled horseless carriage in 
1896 to forecast such an immense development. 
When one remembers the apathy, not to say 
antagonism, with which the early pioneers were 
treated both by the man in the street and by the 
Government, one cannot admire too much their 
courage and enthusiasm, which overcame all 
obstacles, Among the cars in the cavalcade will 
be such cars as Segrave's Golden Arrow, Cobb's 
Napier-Railton, the 1908 Austin, victorious in the 
ieppe races; the 1911 Rolls-Royce which swept 
all before it in repeated Alpine ‘Irials; and carly 
Napiers and Huttons. There will be many when 
seeing these brave old cars who will recall the 
Augustan days of motoring when men like 
Edge, Jarrot, Newton, and countless others 
pitted their skill and courage against all comers 
in the great races of the early days. The cars 
used then had tyres and brakes, or perhaps I 
should say a lack of tyres and brakes, t would 
horrify the modern motorist, but these men 
hurled them, with careless flan, down the dusty 
tree-lined roads of the Continent in everfts like 
the Paris-Vienna, Circuit des Ardennes, and the 
Gordon-Bennett races. It is interesting to recall 
that as early as 1902 Napier won for Britain the 
Gordon-Bennett race, and in 1907 established a 
2-hour record that stood for over 17 aaa 
Behind these courageous drivera were 
like Lanchester, Royce, and Austin, whose 
vision and idealiam cannot be too 
highly. That the same high spirit did not die, 
one need only mention the names of Morris, 
Segrave, and Cobb. 
Great as have been the advances associated 
-with the coming of the motor-car, none can com- 
Sn ee he te 
ia the earliest days tt was truly described as a 
horseless carriage, and anyone who has had 
= Send i They rally 
never it ex . were a 
noisy, slow, uncom: , and unreliable to an 


extent that would not be believed by a modern © 


ith. In the short space of 
a take gids acrastouand 40. tod 


years 
car, 


swift, smooth, speedy, and, above all, reliable. 

The contribution of the motor industry to 
the national life should not be gauged solely by 
the number of men employed, great as that 
figure is, for there are many other factors to 
remember. During the year 1938 the Exchequer 
benefited to the extent of 257,000,000 in vehicle 
tax and fuel duties alone. This heavy burden 
has had its effect on design, and the largest pro- 
portion of cars built in this country are of 
necessity small horse-power, with a consequent 
hampering effect on the overseas trade of the 
industry. When one recalls the dark days at 
the start of the war, when our state of unpre- 
paredness was so noticeable, our debt to the 
motor industry is realised more fully, as there 
can be Hite ‘doubt Sa me ee 
factor, the industry was responail lor ng- 
ing this condition to hat in 1944, when 
we started. sweeping all before us with an 
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nami might that had never been conceived 
fore 

A jubilee, however, should not just be an 
occasion merely for complacent self-congratula- 
tion, and it is only right to look a little at the 
other side of the picture. There are those, and 
not & few, who consider that the present-day 
leaders of the industry lack the vision and 
enthusiasm of the pioneers, and are actuated 
solely by the motive of financial success. This 
may or may not be true, but an occasion like this 
would seem to be a good time for a little self- 
criticism. It is true to say that the founders of 
the industry realised that their sole justification 
was their service to the public, and im 
ments in design were carried out at the dictates 
of their engineering conscience and not by a 
whim of fashion, Let us think about this saying 
of the late Sir Henry Royce : ‘‘ Whatever is well 
done, however humble, is noble." 


ON CHOOSING SHOOTS 


By CAPTAIN J. 


HE choice of a shoot presents little diffi- 
culty to those fortunate people (if there 

are any in these days) to whom expense is 

a secondary consideration. But it becomes a 
very real problem when, say, twelve to fifteen 
hundred acres represent the limit of one’s finan- 
cial resources. It is understandable that busy 
men need all the recreation they can get, but 
they are often a little unreasonable in their con- 
ception of what constitutes a good run for their 
money. And in consequence syndicate mana- 
gers are confronted with a pretty riddle in 
attempting to reconcile demand with supply on 
this type of shoot, the capacity of which is more 
easily over-estimated ps than any other. 
Tor fected year tk te Wie ecreghs £9 bod a WE OF 
stuff, but at its best it is too small to stand 
incessant bammering. In fact, without the 
saving grace of rough ground for pot-hunting, it 
ey Oe ee nme eee ae 
im realisa‘ at 
raped teks, What can be 
done with impunity on big shoots, where beats 
get intermittent quietude, is inapplicable to 
paratively email. For over-shoot- 

ing is not simply a matter of reducing a stock 
below the safety margin; constant disturbance 


is quite as effective in the ¢ dispersal 
not only of game but of wilAfow fowl also. 


then, lies primarily the 
enren in hod For, au the remoter 


areas of this country there is not a lot of ground, 


in these days of high and “rural 
development,” ca: of abundant and 
varied game mai contribution 
is made to their assistance. In the home 


Counties, for example, the natural amenities of 
most shoots demand artificial supplement of 


B. DROUGHT 


more or less expensive nature. Whereas the 
shoot that you can nibble at the season through 
is essentially the wild shoot, rather than the 
sparsely cultivated acreage, on which (especially 
if boundaries are narrow) you must kill your 
birds and kill them quick unless you want to 
make substantial contribution to your neigh- 
bour’s entertainment, The Welsh and West 
Country hills and combes serve best, perhapa, to 
illustrate the land of promise. For in still 
unspoilt country wild birds thrive with the 
minimum of assistance, and, beat your coverts 
never so skilfully, you will not persuade a very 
large percentage of your ts at each time 
of asking to fly conveniently enough for the 
average performer to Gistifiguiah himself highly. 
It may be paradoxical to suggest that the 
leas coverts favour the of the “set 
piece," the more contribute to consistent 
sport. But undeniably the greater number of 
birds that get away, the more there are left for 
subsorquent adventure. And another merit of 
gram Uae country is that it consists of coarse 
and broken, heathy ground with 
fae: cove belts, in which ges must as 
often be walked up as driven even late on in the 
Moreover, there is nearly always marsh- 
, which, however limited ite acreage, is an 


the minimum of expense, it can be Rgretporcl 
to attractive 
wi 


lees costly businces than that of » but 
also form a, rendezvous for native birds and 
migrants later 2 


ves at most 


a 
dozen shots at any drive, but most of what you 
do get will be teasers, when a rocketing snipe 
joins forces with a pheasant, and a mallard, over- 
hauling a i covey as it splits and 
flattens, gives you an object lesson in relative 
heights and speeds. And if, as is conceivable and 
even probable, 70 per cent. of what you see sur- 
vives, well, 90 much the better for your future 
entertainment. 

So far as over-all expenses are concerned, it 
may be urged that game mortality is greater on 
these heavy soils than in the shooting counties 
par excellence. But, save where excess rainfall 
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is a normal circumstance, I think this disadvan- 


tage may be brn apiece Admittedly a lot 
depends upon the lie of the ground in respect of 
flooding. Even so, the provision 
of ry —— ee on high 
to avoid wanes, ait rately the 
riak of subsequent disaster to the een, aie 
Pheasants are imprimis birds of mars! , nor 
of itself does heaviness of soil affect any game 
Sie een eet 
tion i with the accen- 
=e 
which superfluous 


the over-built areas closer to the heart of things. 
Of course, they are a long way off, but motors 
make a mockery of distance nowadays. 
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Scarcely any part of England is ton remote for 
a long-week-ender, 

Though 1 would emphasise that I instance 
only the far west as illustrative of the type of 
country that is best adapted to providing the 
maximum of g; ata le cost, 
but you wil be exceptionally lucky f you do. 

you wi ly you do. 
And a point which may not be irrelevant is this. 
Broadly speaking, the farther afield you go, tho 
fess your rental, and in some ora hoe inci. 
dentals, and the more then, logically, is to 
spend on ground improvement and game propa- 
gation. In any whose natural resources 
contribute mat ly to the permanent main- 
tenance (subject always, of course, to seasonal 
vagaries) of a decent head of game and wildfowl, 
a man has six to four the better of the brethren 
who, lacking similar advantages, must needs 
re-stock more or leas completely year or 80. 
Which must be my excuse for stressing the out- 
standing contribution that the right type of ground 
makes to the spread of shooting over a period. 


SOME MORE AFTERTHOUGHTS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


WROTE as it were hot-foot after St. 

Andrews; in point of fact I wrote in the 

ing train and in pencil, doubtless to 

the distress of the printers, But a champion- 

ship leaves the mind so full of odds and ends that 

one article will not nearly contain them. Sv I 

think I must venture again, this time with a 
very mixed bag of impressions. 

I will begin with a small true story which 
will, at any rate, I hope, amuse those who know 
the Old Course and its critics. I had it straight 
from a friend who came chuckling into the club- 
house direct from the scene of action. A young 
Professional went, as my friend described it, into 
a prolonged huddle with his caddie on the 16th 
tee, debating whether to drive safely away to the 
left or to take the narrow way between the 
Principal’s Nose and the railway. At last he 
came to his decision—I don’t know what it was 
—and hit his ball bang into the Principal. He 
threw his club on to the ground and exclaimed : 
“There's your ——: St. Andrews for you! 
Another perfectly good straight shot bunkered !'' 

I have often wondered since as to that 
young man's frame of mind and whether, when 
he had recovered, he even dimly saw the 
absurdity of his remark. I rather suspect he did 
not, and could not, for there are Many people 
whose intellects, if they may so be termed, are 
Permanently warped, as I suppose, by considera- 
tions of score, and who continue to say this sort 
of thing. One distinguished professional player 
from overseas committed himself this time to 
three such statements: that the course was 
“unfair,” that the hillock in front of the fourth 
Kreen was “wut of date,” and the run-up was 
“not a golf shot.” 

‘What precisely he meant by this last state- 
ment must be left to himself to determine. Per- 
haps if he ever corhes back he will be wiser, and 
it is noteworthy that a much greater golfer than 
he, Bobby Jones, hatéd the course on his first 
visit and came later to love it very much. 
Another player declared that his impression of 
the course was just what it always had been, 
Namely that it was one big fluke. It is note- 
worthy that he did not survive till the last day, 
and that on a previous occasion he had not quali- 
fied. The Old Course seems to know how to 
Tepay those who abuse it and fight against it. 

eee j 

It also knowa how to repay those who 
ay jate its quality and try to master its 
difficulties, 1 cannot remember a championship 
in which the men who were generally recognised 
beforehand as the likeliest pla so clustered 
at the top of the list: Snead, Locke, Bulla, 
Cotton, Rees, Ward, von Nida. Those were the 
iret seven names, and if we add perhaps that of 
Lawson Little (who played very finely on the 
last day when it was too late), we have those 
befo: began ee beter bbe 

re . Amore entirely sa! 
Sampoaton te rien te bet plage ful- 
filling expectations it would be hard to name. 


I thought Cotton would win, and I wish with all 
my heart that he or Rees or Ward could have 
kept the Cup at home, but in a general way it is 
impossible to deny to the Old Course the credit 
of bringing the best players to the top. 

I said that St. Andrews well repaid those 
who did not try to fight against it, but rather 
humoured its idiosyncracies. I thought a very 
good example was the way in which Cotton 
played the 17th in his second round of 70. 
‘Wanting two fours for a 69, he rather pulled his 
second and lay with the Road bunker directly 
between him and the hole. He could no doubt 
have pitched the shot and would have brought it 
off nearly every time; he might have got a four, 
but he knew the bunker and the road beyond, 
and he was not going to “ tease’ them, as Willy 
Smith once called it. He turned his back on the 
bunker, ran his ball up on to the corner of the 
green, and was content to get his five. In his 
fourth round, when things were desperate, he 
did pitch to the green, for circumstances alter 
cases. 

se. 

That hole reminds me of poor Bulla's 
catastrophe there. I mentioned it last week, but 
will do so again since it is pat te my purpose. 
Having gone into the road in his first round, he 
boldly defied the hole in his next two rounds and 
hit the ball right up to the green and got a 
splendid four each time. I had a feeling that the 
hole would get him vet, and ao it did, but not at 
all in the way I had expected. He took a six 
in the fourth round, not by going for the green, 
but by playing safe ancl short to just the right 
spot and making a series of almust incredible 
muddles. It was a horrid thing to see. The 
Road hole turned traitor and was cruel to one 
who had been converted to a proper respect for it. 

In a general way no doubt the man who 
means to win a championship must take plenty 
of risks; if he does not the pace is so hot that he 
will be left behind. Some people think Rees 
was wrong in going for the burn with his 
second shot to the first hole in his fourth 
round. True, it coat him that dreadful seven 
and may have cost him the championship, but 

SONNET 

many roads ave calling, they invite 

The traveller to breast another hill, 
For in the folds of it he surely will 
Discover the lost gardens of delight. 
The moonlit roads have lured us in the night, 
The voads‘of dawn, their song is never still, 
But all of them ave memories good or ill, 
They leave a trail of sadness in their flight. 
O rather beg that by the roads of dream 
These others you can happily forsake, 
Theve you can swim at ease against the siveam, 
There you may travel ing or awake, 
Theve listen to the bells of Nicodeme 
And in Elysium your siesta tahe. 

_ Henry BarErzem. 


I would not say he was wrong; it was a legiti- 
mate risk to take. To this rule of risks, how- 
ever, I do think there is one exception : that 
17th hole, There a man must take care of the 
fives and leave the fours to take care of them- 
selves, 

ean 

It is always interesting to see on a course 
that one knows well the lines that distinguished 
players take at egies holes, lines which may 
not necessarily be suited to leeser mortals, It is 
peculiarly sc at St. Andrews where there is con- 
siderable variety of choice. At the 14th, for 
instance, a hole which the back tee has made far 
more formidable than of old, Locke hit his tee 
shot right away tu the left of the Beardies, That 
little nest of bunkers had cost him an eight in 
1939, and he was giving them a wide berth this 
time. 

From the [6th tee the big men whom I 
watched all took the left-hand line. They could 
carry the Principal; so that that did not worry 
them; but they were not guing tu take any 
chances with the railway line, At the home hole 
both Snead and Bulla drove well to the left, 
almost on the line of the first tee. This they did 
deliberately since by doing so they could avoid 
the Valley of Sin or at any rate the deeper parts 
of it. 1 need scarcely add, first that they could 
only do so if the wind was helpful, and secondly 
that their plan will be uf no use for humbler 
drivers, since to get far enough to avoid crossing 
that valley means a drive very nearly as long as 
the length of the hole. 

eee 

Of course, my mind is a jumble of fine shots 
seen, and it is scarcely possible to disentangle or 
to describe them. A particularly magnificent 
one was a second shot with a wooden club played 
up to the fourth hole by Snead in his third 
round, The tee has gone back a long way: at 
that hole, he had pulled his drive to 
the left of a the hills. He was an apparently 
immense distance from the green, and had a stiff 
wind on his back. He hit it right home, and I 
have seen few shots that thrilled me more by 
their sheer power. Snead was thrilled himself, 
for on being asked in a wireless interview about 
the shot, he admitted that he had “ blistered 
that one.” 

Yet I think the shots that gave me the most 
intense pleasure were etal short pitches 
played by Cotton. Many fine players can make 
the bal) pitch and stop quickly on the green, but 
Cotton to my eyes differs from them all. The 
ball does not seem, as with others, to fizz and 
bite the turf; rather it falls utterly lifeless on the 
green like a dead bird or a spent shuttlecock. 
T am told by one who knows his game well that 
he has a way of his own of playing this shot, 
wherein he does ali the work with the right hand, 
Iam tempted—but I don't think I shall yield to 
the temptation—to try to do it on the lawn. At 
any rate it is the most exquisite shot of a master 
and unlike anyone else's, 
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TITHE BARNS 


Git is not wholly accurate to 
describe the largest surviving 
medieval barns as “Tithe” Barns, for 
tithes in kind were collected a 
where, but such barns only occur in 
- certain places. No doubt they were 
used for the storage of tithe payments, 
but the large barns such as men- 
tioned in your issue of July 12 were 
built a¢ places which were the central 
points of considerable tracts of monas- 
tic estates. ne hey, were nat bern 
merely for the storage e 1s 
bat the entire saleable produce 
(particularly wool) of the surrounding 
lands. The would thus be stored 
in safe keeping until they were sold; 
their purchase price formed a large 
ion of the revenue of the 

ab! which owned the estates, 

‘o come to the examples quoted, 
Abbotsbury barn was the chief state- 
house for the neighbouring lands of 
Abbotsbury ape I belied 10 
right in saying that Sturry 
oe Benedictine Cathedral Priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury; Dr. R. A. 
1., Smith's hook no doubt clears the 
point, but 1 have not been able to 
consult it. Both Bradford-on-Avon 
and Tisbury were the headquarters of 
estates belonging to the it Bene- 
dictine Abboy of Shaftesbury, the 
wealthiest nunnery in England. Lastly 
the architectural masterpiece among 
all monastic barny, not mentioned in 
your earlier correspondence and not. 

the largest, is the exquisitely 
beautiful Glastonbury barn, adorned 
with the four Evangelistic symbols in 
its four gables. Another Glaston- 
bury Abbey barn survives at Doulting 
about 1§ miles away.--BRYAN LittLz, 
Bath, Somerset. 


4 SUSSEX BARN 

Srm,—In your issue of July 12 you give 
mestarsients of as tithe barns 
in Wiltshire. The tithe barn here 
measures 177 ft. by 33ft, There isa still 
longer one at. Alciston, but what the 
exact measurements are I do not know. 
—Oswarp Brarzy, Charleston Manor, 
Wastdean, Seaford, Sussex. 


THE BEAULIEU BARN 

Sma,--The monastic titha barn, now 
ly in ruins, at St. Leonards, Beau- 

iex, measured 226 ft. by 77 ft. and was 

60 ft. high (Warner, History of Hamp- 

shive).—A. Ennman, Clobb Copse, 

Beauliou, Hampshire. 


AN HISTORICAL 
TEA TRAY 


Sta,—A work of art of out- 
atanding interest and import- 
ance, and in all probabilit: 
the finest example of Englis! 
papier-maché work known, ix 
the beautifully painted tea 
tray here illustrated, which 
has been graciously lent by 
His Majesty the King from 
the royal collections at 
Windsor Castle to tho§ Re- 
gency Exhibition to be held 
from July 27 to August 9 at 
the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
The tray is 30 inches 
across. Upon it, executed in 
oil colours within a charac- 
teristic Regency" border of 
Tosetten and oak leaves, it a 
view of Wilhelmshthe —the 
yo-called “German Versailles’ 
an Syd ta a highly skilled 
scape painter. 
In the bac! Jind is the 
ce of Wilhelmshdhe, the 
lormer summer residence of 
the Landgraves of Hesse- 
Cassel, and for a time the 
feaidence of Napoleon 111. 
In the f nd, beside the 
take, the Great Fountain is 
shown i: play. This famous 
fountain, tallest in 


PAINTED PAPIER-MACHE TRAY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


up into the air a jot 170 feet high and 
12inchesin diameter. The water was 
supplied from reservoirs 300 fest up 
on the hill-side above it. The tray is 
stamped on the back : cLay 

LONDON. 


iam, La: 
Hesse-Cassel, a set of four trays to be 
painted with views of Wilhelmshéhe, 
sketches for which had been sent over 
bd England for the purpose. The bill 
them, among the Privy 
Purse accounts at Windsor Castle, 
roads thus :—- 
Henry Cray 
june 27, 1800. - 
japanner in Ordinary to His 
. Majesty. 
and to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 
King Street, Covent Garden. 
4 large paper tea trays finely 


inted a) tnd views of (i.e. 
longing to) the Landgrave of 
25 guineas 

£100.0.0 


Hesre-Cassel at 
each 


Packing case 





The sequel to the story is curious. 
When oxamuining in the Round Tower. 
Windsor Castle, the Account Books of 

IV, as Prince and King, for the 
furnishing of Carlton House and the 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, I came 
across ‘Clay's bill for the four trays. 
Later the same day (March 3, 1! 
walking down Kensington Church 
Street on my way home I saw to my 
astonishment one of the very trays 
T had just recorded ped up in 
centre of the shop wi 8 weil- 
known dealer in antiques! He told 
me he had bought it a few days before 
from a lady who had herself brought it 
over from Germany. It was subse- 


ee) A algery by Her Majesty - 


jeen and nted by Her 
Majesty to The King’s Collection at 
Windsor Castle.—H. Ciirrorp Suitn, 
25, Campden Grove, Campden Hill, 
Kensington, W.B. 


A BOWLS RECORD? 
Siz,—At a bowls match at East 
Grinstead, the Mount Noddy Club, 
Playing rinks, secured, during the 
game, 8 woods at each of the 3 rinks, 
against their ts. Is this s 
record?—W, F. Noxes, Warltersville, 
Werltersville Way, Balcombe Road, 
Horley, Survey. . 

[We have been unable to trace 
any record to beat this.—Ep.] 


THE LOST SOULS OF 
THE BOSPHORUS 
Sin,—The birds described by your 
correspondent are, as Miss Pitt states, 
shearwaters : to be ine, the Levan- 
tine shearwster (Pujfinus puffinus 

owan). The specific title is a 
transliteration of the Turkish name 
i ey a ey 

eo ic “lost souls’ is probably 
Freach origin. There is said to be a 
breeding site near the upper end of the 
horus, but I cannot vetify this...- 
T. VerscnoyLe, Ankara, Turkey. 


WHAT 1S A FORSTAL? 
Str,--I am interested in the letter 
asking what is a forstal. as in my 
childhood in Warwickshire there was 
a word in use, which meant a narrow 
lane leading to a wood, or perhaps a 
field or farm. It was fordruff; it ix 
spelt phonetically. as J have nover 
seen it written. 1 wonder if it and 
the Kentish word are of the same 

igin.—E. M. Wnstwoop, Burford, 
Ox; hive. 


SAGACITY OR SCENT? 
Sir,—The interesting letter in your 
iasue of June 28 from Lord Dulverton 
brings to my mind one of the first gun 
dogs I possessed, Thin was handled 
for me by a man whose hobby it was 
to perfect as near as possible just one 
dog per year, and he certainly made a 
job of most of them. This particular 
dog—afterwards a winner —-was one 
of the best I ever had. 

+ When I went to fetch him home 
after his training, he was put through 
his his trainer. One of his 
tricks, which in the light of wider gun- 
dog lore acquired since, I think could 
well have been omitted, was the follow- 
ing. His trainer sliowed him to have 
the scent of box of a matches fresh 
from a one-dozen packet. I way then 
asked to place the other eleven boxes 
in @ heap in some inaccessible place in 
another room, and while the dog was 
made to sit, the man took his box and 
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MADE BY HENRY CLAY IN 1800 
permission of H.M. the King 


Hieterical Toa Tray 


matches in doxens!|—P. V. Hows, 
Hall Groen House, Tean, Staffordshive. 


CLARET IN THE BOOT 


POLISH 
Stx,—The fall household hint 
recovered from a manuscript book of . 
early 19th-century recipes, though 
perhaps of little practical value tosday: 
might interest readers, especially 
enthusiastic teetotallera :— 
Boor Varnisy 

One bottle claret. 

1 pt. black ink. 

1 1b. gum arabic. 

7 og. sugar candy. 

Stir occasionally for two or three 
days till the ingredients aro quite dix 

ved, then add one pint of mothy- 

lated spirit of wine, stirring all the 
time gently (do not shake it); bottle, 
and in two days it is fit for uso.-- - 
A, W. Warrwortu, Woollas Hall, 
Pershore. 


ARCHITECTURE OF 
TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 
S1x,—Owing to the railroad strike, | 
have only just received my copy of 
Country Lire for May 17, containing 
Mr. Guy Morgan's jetter in reply to 
mine. His remarks about the Archi- 
tectural Association and my genera- 
tion ke no comment. 

t is incomprehensible why Mr. 
Hussey’s penetrating essay analysing 
why half-timbering, 17th, 18th and 
early 19th century vincial archi- 
tecture all harmonise so well at. 
Ludlow should have provoked such 
petty jibes at Picasso, a modern 
composer and Corbusier, in Mr. 
Morgan's original letter. All threr 
of the men he mentioned are leaders, 
not followers, in their respective arts. 

Mr. Husscy’s essay explained, 
very convincingly, how and why, 
architecture contemporary with its 
own age could harmonise with that of 
Previous ages, and it was shown what 
a virile effect had been produced. 
Every issue of Country Lire 
shows this quality of virility, | 
but always with old buildings, 
hardly ever with contemp- 
orary ones. Three recent 
examplea were Adam at 
Osterley, Kent at Rousham. 
and, in the vernacular, the 
early J&th-century windows 
at Dixton. There was no self- 
conscious reticence about any 
of thesecxamples, but the feel- 
ing of self-confidence: “let 
us xo“dhead and do it—and 
in a contem mannet."’ 

To go back to Ludlow, 
the Butter Market ix as 
different in & nce and 
spirit from the nearby half- 
timbered buildings as chalk 
from cheese, atid it works. If 
the original idea for the half- 
timbered houne in mostly 
indigenous, that for the 
Butter Market is net. It 
started on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, came through 
Rome northwards across the 
Continent, and was bly 
crystatized in| England hy 
Inigo Jones; and It works 
next to half-timbering. Mr. 


H showed why. 
If ¢ cout be dono in the 





nt teenth century, I do not 
oe = why thorou ghiy contem- 
not t. 

ou the same , 
ar Pasa 





POLE WAGGON FROM THE WOLDS (Right Two, 


Corbusier, Picasso or anywhere elze, 
what does it matter so long as it works 
in its particular setting? Until English 
architecture as a whole mes 
consciously contemporary, using good 
material and workmanship with the 
vigour so evident up to about the 
1840's, the current ind of 20th- 
century sentimental escapist tradi- 
tionalism will remain ssthetically 
played out and dishonest. 

The quality of neighbourliness 
mentioned by Mr. Morgan can be 
found in the architecture of many 
countries. It is no English monopoly. 

I certainly a late ideas and 
conerete objects from the past; but 
T appreciate them most as something 
to give birth to new ideas for enriching 
the present and the future. New ideas 
are, however, the more worthwhile 
things to strive for; because, in a little 
time, they too become past and en- 
rich the future..-Hicton GrirPitus, 
Houston, Texas, 

{It is satisfactory that Mr. 
Griffiths finds Country Lire virile. 
The reason why this quality appears 
to be applied to the appreciation of 
old buildings rather than contemporary 
ones is, we would remind Mr. Griffiths, 
that no contem architecture of 
note has been built in this country 
for seven years. If he would refer to 
Country Lire prior $0 about 1941, he 
would soe that a due ion of 
contemporary work was included and 
discussed. 

Mr. Griffiths’ case, that because 
18th-century buildings harmonise with 
Gothic, therefore “thoroughly con- 
ten architecture” will neces- 
sarily harmonise with Georgian and 
Tudor cannot, however, be let pass 
without the important reservation 
that the design, as well as the material 
and workmanship, must have the 
quality of neighbourliness. The funda- 
mental difference between contem- 
porary and all carlier architecture is 
this: all earlfer builders worked within 
the limitations of scale imposed by 
traditional materials, 50 that, however 
the designs differed, they had to have 
Material and scale‘in common, Now, 
steel and concrete, not to mention 
synthetic facing mat and mechan- 
ical installations, have eliminated these 
common factora, so that harmony 
cannot be assumed to result from 
juxtaposition of modern and tradi- 

| The theatre organ does not 
ly match well with lute or 


neceasaril 
harpsichord. 


baby, 


certainly and Mr. ier 


would agree with Mr. Griffi 


. Harold G. Gi ‘in 


your © 
July 5 issue, continued to be dis- 


tributed in kind 
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THRE 
) SCOTCH 


an annuity, payable to the church- 
wardens of St. Pancras, to buy 13 
penny loaves of bread a week and 
Rive them every Sunday to 13 poor 
persons of the parish who attended 
Morning prayer, Within the past 
fifty years this was given by the parish 
clerk to poor women after Sunday 
moral service. Under a scheme 
establi y the Charity Com- 
Thissioners on, tember 11, 1917, the 
income is now applicable in providing 
gifts in kind to deserving and neces- 
sitous inhabitants of the Ancicnt 
Parish of St. Pancras (exclusive of 
Highgate). The income is deriv 
from a rent-charge on “The Boot'’ 

iblic house, Cromer Street (ustil 
une 7, 1867, called Greenland Place), 
Gray's Inn Road, and amounts to 
£2 168. per annum.— CHARLEs E. Lex, 
2 Duke's Road, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


OLD YORKSHIRE 
WAGGONS 


Sir.—In these days when the old farm 
‘waggons of our fathers are being ousted. 
by motor-driven, mass-produced forms 
of transport, it seems worth setting on 

some of the local varicties of 
waggons and carts used on our farms. 
Here in Yorkshire. we have our own 
locally evolved types, and many of the 
terms used by our wheelwrights and 
on differ from those in the 


The old polc-waggons of the 
Wolds and the “ Blackimoor” shaft 


waguons were built for heavy work, 
some within living memory were 
drawn by oxen. Their constraction ix 
Massive and elaborate, all of timber. 
The moor shaft waggons are the older 
; they are built with great play in 
bushes and table for work in rough 
country, and to circumvent moor 
stones buried in the ling. The pole 
wegece coe in after the large scale 
by the Sykes and other big 
landowners and was designed for the 
wide straight roads of the Wolds. 
Croskill of Malton's cupless iron arm 
came in about 60 years ago. Other 
makers were Ringrose of Malton, 
Parker of Pocklington, Sissons of 


Driffield, and Fosters of Hovingham. 
The North Grimstone waggons are still 
made with wooden arms, The arms 
were greased with goose fat or yellow 
horse fat. 

The “ Scotch Cart” of the North ix 
equivalent to the “hermaphrodite” of 
the East and Midlands. This ix a 
waggon body on two wheols; two front 
wheels can be hooked on when 
required. 

The carriers’ carts of the Vale of 
Pickering with their square black 
hoods had a suggestion of Southern 
Europe about them. The late W. H. 
St. Quintin, the naturalist, pointed this 
out to my father. Travellets in Anda- 
lusia have noticed the same typo of 
cart there. Was the style, as has been 
suggested, brought over by the Gipsies? 

Some of the Yorkshire terms may 
interest readers, The “rave” of the 
South and West and the “surbord" of 
East Anglia is the “evverin” or 
“shelvin’” of Yorkshire. The main 
spars are “sulex” and “liggers”; the 
crows-bars and brackets ‘‘airbredes” 
or “earbredes”; the side-boards and 
rails “hecke” and “gormers.”” The 
“shears” are where the top and bottom 
front axlo-troes turn on the table. The 
“fiddlebar” is the back of the square 
block table where it runs under the 
“springpole.”” The latter connects the 
front and back axles. A “joggle- 

in’ lets you “akel” the cart up. The 

‘orkshire carter will say, “ ring 
like a glass gat” (‘like a glass gate or 
way,” ic. perfectly).—N. A. Hupiz- 
ston, 75, Forest Lane, Starbeck, 
Harvogate, Yorkshire. 


FISHING IN BURMA 
S1x,—A method of fishing somewhat 
similar to that illustrated by Mr. J. 
Denton Robinson in your issue of 
April 26, is used in Burma. It ts, of 
course, more crude, the net being sus- 

nded from an wmbrelia frame of 
Bamboo and lowered and raised by 
hand from the end of a bamboo rod 
driven into the ground. The photo- 
graph taken in the Imphal plain on 
the Burma border, shows the net being 
lowered by a Manipuri woman. 

There ia another method, used in 
the same district, for catching fish 








THE UMSRELLA-SHAPED NET 
See letter: Fishing un Burma 





— OR FOUR HORSES, (Middley ONE-HORSE MOOR SHAFT WAGGON 
CART, FROM THE VALE OF YO! 
See letter: Old Yorkshire Waggens 


living in the mud of the paddy duri 
the montoon, Heehive-shay if bam 
hoo cages, not unlike lobster pots, are 
plunged into the mud vigorously 
stirred up by a large number of 
fishers, and the catch is taken out by 
hand thro; the hole in the top, 
These mud fish are quite sizeable and 
the flesh guod, and they made a 
meteorite change 10) the mess from the 
eternal soya-li aaut or ‘local 
chase” Chicken —R. F. Kennepy 
Titajon), Bavagwanath Military Hos- 
Hal, Johannesburg. 


KESTREL OVER THE 
CITY 


Stx,—Yous correspondent, whore 
letter Eppeared in Country Lirz 
{June ~« eninge secing a kestrel 

Bi syate. I, too, saw one 
over the Tower of London on the after- 
noon of June 20. This may, of courne, 
have been the same bird.—ELisaneTH 
Batpwin, 23, Keyes Road, Crichiewood, 
London, N.W.2. 


THE ROSE REVIVED 


From Sir John Fox, O.B.E, 

Str,—If Mrs. Traill-Clonston in her 
letter in your issue of June 28, refers to 
the inn at Newbridge, where the Wind- 
tush joins the Thames, 1 heard an 
explanation of the name many years 
ago, for which I cannot vouch, but 
simpler perhaps than the biblical 
derivation suggested in the letter. 


Anuw ate whon at Oxford 
often visited the inn then called "The 
Rose.” In later life he revisited it, 
and to his disgust found that the name 
had been altered to “The Rose and 
Crown.” Being an artist, he offered to 
paint a sign on condition that the ald 
name was PR osgeriig ines asad by 
accepted, sign painted, an 
agreement the name changed to “The 
Ross Kevived."—Joux Fox, Bird 
Place, Goving-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, 


AN INN RESTORED 
Sm,—-Mrs. Traill-Clouston, in your 
namber of 


jorthmoor, near Oxford. I think the 
real derivation is, unfortunately, lees 
romantic. The inn, originally called 
The Rose, had fallen on evil days and 
become neglected. A few before 
the war it was restored and became the 
charming it now is: and the 
name, most suitably, became The Ross 
Revived. ‘ERRY, 40, Oakley 
Strat, S.W.8, 
[We have to thank other corre- 
dents for writing in reply to Mrs. 
iNl-Clouston's letter.—ED.. 


* THE adavoLviLes 
HAWK MOTH 


Sin,—It may interest those of your 
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A FINE TIMBER GRANARY IN 


HAMPSHIRE 


See letter: Built on Staddle Stones 


chrysalis came aboard at Gibraltar 
with some bananas (which were hung 
up in the wardrobe during the passage 
to England) and. having fallen some- 
where, emerged as a large moth some 
months later, As we on board have 
little knowledge of moths or their 
ways, we should be must interested if 
anyone could tell us more of the life 
habits of this Hawk Moth and whether 
our conjecture is near the truth.— 
Joun Avams, Mess Secretary, H.A1.S. 
Solebay. 


{The Convolvulus Hawk Moth ix 
one of the migrants that, with the 
Death’s Head, Stripxt, and Silver- 
Striped, Bedstraw, Oleander and 
Spurge Hawks, fly by night from 
Southern or Central Europe or even 
Nosth Africa to reach these shores 
during the summer months, Some, of 
course, come in far greater numbers 
than others, and among those men- 
tioned the Convalvulus is perhaps the 
most common. Moat of the moths die 
within a few days uf their arrival and 
pass unnoticed, and it is the progeny 
of the migrant females that we see 
later in the scason feeding at dusk 
from the flowers in our gardens. 


Tt is unlikely that a chrysalis was 
introduced into the ship as suggested. 
The most reasonable suggation ix that 
the moth flew in through a porthole 
and sought sanctuary in the cabin 
wardrobe. 

The caterpillars of the Convolvu- 
tus are purely vegetarian and would 
ftoon perinh if given a diet of masculine 


clothing. They are usually found in 
this country feeding on Field Bind- 





THE 1!6TH-CENTURY SCREEN AND 
GEORGIAN CHANCEL 
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weed (Coxnvotuuius 
arvensis), especially 
when it is Ing rather 
hidden *from the view 
as in a potato field. 
The larve afte some- 
times found in hedge- 
rowa feeding on the 
Hedge Bindweed’ (C. 
sapivm), and there are 
certain planta of the 
same natural order Con- 
volvulaces occasionally 
gtown in gardens which 
may attract the females 
to lay, and the. cater- 
pillars should be looked 
lor in August and Sep- 
tember, ey attain a 
Tength of four inches and 
have the characteristic 
Hawk Moth “tail” at 
their posterior end, but 
they vary so much in 
colour that it is difficult 
to describe them, as they 
may be light or dark green with darker 
markings, or even brown, light or dark. 
All have seven oblique stripes along 
the sides of their Todies, however, 
which helps to place them as Hawk 
Moth larve.—Eb.} 


BUILT ON STADDLE 
STONES 


$ix,---In your issue of June 14 you 
reproduced a photograph of the old 
granary at Cowdray, Sussex, built on 
staddle stones. Here is another which 
I photographed recently in Hamp- 
shire. When all too often old country 
objects are finding their only purpose 
to act as ornaments for suburban 
houses and gardens, it is pleasing to 
find any of them serving their original 
useful function. Note the brick 
foundations under the two staddles on 
the left; the middle one on the right 
has received a hard blow, but is still 
doing good service. 

Incidentally, the flint barn behind 
is also of interest. The flint ix banded 
with brick courses, and there are 
narrow slit brick-framed windows.— 
E, M. Barraup, Little Eversden, Cam- 
bridgeshive. 


LULLINGSTONE CHURCH 
Sin,—Lady Hart Dyke's experiments 
in silk-worm farming at her home at 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent, are well 
known, and it is to this venture that 
, the little church of St. Botolph, which 
stands close by, owes its delightful and 
unique altar cloth. 
The cloth is woven from ailk spun 
at the Castle, and is exquisitely wor! 
in red and gold with a thistle 
design, which gives a digni- 
fied and culourful touch to 
the church furnishings. 


In contrast with the 
craftsmanship of to-day is 
that of yesterday, as will 
be seen in the excellently 
preserved Flemish-style rood 
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screen of the carly sixteenth century, 

and the tastefully decorated white 

plaster roof, There are, too, some 
family memorials. 

The church itself dates back in 
part to the fourteenth century, and is 
set in parkland well away the 
main road. The absence of tomb 
stones, which are usually to be seen 
jostling each other in the vicinity of 
most old churches, gives St. Botoph’s 
a rather lonely appearance, but a 
pleasant effect is created by the n 
sward which is allowed to run freely 
and undisturbed to the ancient walls. 
--R. H. Suitn, 12, Whately Road, 
Penge, S.E.20. 


DEVASTATION IN 
WEST SUFFOLK 


Sir, ---I would like to ask your readers 
to try to visualise the scene of utter 
devastation left behind by the freak 
hail storm whose centre broke over a 
ftrip of land, cultivated by small- 
holders here in West Suffolk, on June 
25. Itisas if enemy ‘planes had flown 
across this bit of country, on a mile- 
wide front, leaving death and destruc- 
tion in their wake. 

The storm broke during the 
dinner-hour, when most men and 
women were in their homes, but some 
caught outside were so bruised and 
their skin so torn that they had to 
receive medical attention, Ducks and 
chickens had their eyes cut out, and 
many were killed. e bark of fruit 
trees was stripped off, together with 
all the fruit. Fields of mustard, just 
on the bloom, were mown ar by a com- 
bine. Barley, vats and wheat were 
pulped, and the unripe grain shredded 
out. Sugar beet, their leaves all gone 
with the wind, had their hearts ripped 
out by the ice. Of acres of potatoes, 
nothing remains but short frayed 
stalks. Broad beans and peas are 
scarcely misable, and immature 
onions, like ovsrything else, now lie 
rotting in the ground. 

6 tragedy is that this has hap- 
pened in the land of the Fen small- 
ohlers——the “little men’’-—-where hus- 
hand and wife and sons and daughters 
wring a precarious livelihood from 
@ not-too-gencrous soil for them- 
selves, their cattle and poultry, and 
grow food for us. In one short half- 
hour the whole of their year’s work. 
and fur many the whole of their life’s 
work, has been destroyed. 

Potatoes, vegetables and fruit are 
gone, together with all the food for 
their cattle, pigs, and poultry, and 
they are prohibited from buying food 
for their stock, evan if they could pay 
for it, because they have no coupons to 
surrender. 

Those good neighbours, the 
Women’s Institutes, have come to their 
immediate aid with fresh bles, 
so there ix something to put on their 
children’s plates; but shoes have to be 
bought, children have to continue at 
school, and land has to be cleared, 
fresh seed bought, new fertilisers have 
to be paid for. Life must continue, 





ALTAR FRONTAL WOVEN FROM SILK SPUN AT 
LULLINGSTONE 


See letcer; Lasilingstoma Church 


. Whereabouts of man’ 


but no money will come in till after 
the 1947 harvest. 

It is on behalf of these women 
that I, the wife of their Member of 
Parliament, beg all your readera to 
contribute what they can, just to give 
these time to carry on over the 
next sixteen months. A jowel, a piece 
of silver, or money sent to The 
National Farmers’ Union, 51a, Abbey- 
gate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, will 
be most gratefully received.—Rosin 
CriFton-Brown, Fornham St. Martin, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE 
WINDJAMMERS 


Sir,—If it were possible to find, or 
check, the world's loneliest graven, 
surely that shown on the enclosed 

hotugraph would he well up the list. 
Te was seen by the whaler's crew (of 
which I was one) of H.M.S. Archer, on 
Auckland Island (uninhabited) due 
south of New Zealand on January 15, 
1903. The inscription : Erected 
by the crew of the S.S. Southland over 
the remains of a man who had appar- 
ently dicd from starvation and was 


buried by the crew of the Flying Scud, 





A CASTAWAY'S LONELY 
GRAVE 
See letter: In the Track of the Windjammers 


3rd Sept., 1865." Beside it were two 
or three other graves. 

‘We were on a cruise through the 
islands, of which there are many, that 
lay in the track of windjammers home- 
ward bound from Australia. Our duty 
was to look out for castaways, and to 
inspect the provisions huts established 
on the main island of each group in 
case of shipwreck. There were evi- 
dently no huts way back in 1865, as the 
wording on the board speaks for itself, 
‘We had an engine-room rating with a 
camera. I shall never forget the feel- 
ing I had as we stood with caps off in 
solemn reverence to those survivors of 
a wreck in far-off days. Now, thanks 
to New Zealand Trinity House and the 
Royal Navy, castaways, if any, would 
soon be rescued,—Hzrsext CHANky, 
27, Belmont Avewiue,Latchford, Warring- 
ton, Lancashire. 


PICTURES 
BY JOHN MARTIN 


Six,—I am writing a life of John 
Martin, 1789-1854, the Bcetaral of 


Belshassar's Feast, etc. In hia life- 
time and for some s after his 
death, he was as famous as an’ 


English artist, but from 1880 till 
recently his fame was eclipsed, and 
it is now difficult to ascertain the 
of his chief 
ictures, Some of ¢! may have 
but a number of 


in . 
them Reap still hanging in the 


‘country houses to which his patrons 


took them, ne 
I should be very fmiich obliged if 
any present owners would kindly let 
me know the sise and title, and, if 
, the ture and date, of 


posaible, signal 
Martin in their 
Poteedion= oT. ataton, Hout End 
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Se a Playing cord, QUEEN seviess No.7 
The Queen was like this 
881477 oes 


Round cards were in existence in 1477. In 
represented hy 


na dea 











ee plod rs i perm alps 
it Ow ion, ons 
She took fre ps ‘thet sew dies ; 
JOHN FLETCHER (1579-1625). 


We may suppose that Phoebe knew that 
undying fires are precious beyond rubies; 
especially in domestic affairs. 

Twentieth-century Phoebes, equally wise in. 
their generation, bring “fire that never dies ” 
to their own hi by installing Eagle 
Ranges. Thus does their cooking begin bright 

in 


metoguler Pinan ae 
. and early in the morning a which 
demand no coaxing into flickering life, nor 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY time to “burn up”. 
never changes .... 


and like this in 1482... 
‘This cand, from » pack of 2482, shows the more common > 
thape, which has petsiered wo our own time r: 





Product of w Radiation Led. 
EAGLE RANGE & GRATE CD., LTD., ASTON, BIRPHNGMAN. 6 
London Showrooms: 7, Stratford Plaes, W.1 : 


a a el es EE 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Duties, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with 
Gillette 


You feel like a man who's got infinite leisure 
with blades that make shaving a positive 
pleasure | 


Blue Gillette blades 3d cach, including Purchase Tax. 





NOW ENJOY HOEING 


‘Now at last you can actually ENJOY hosing! No more 
tiring bending—no straining at itl-designed push-hoes. 
Wid che the new aw JALO Hoe an n HiSUG ickty an oH RAKE 
REMOVE WEEDS, CULTIVATE, 
ag SOW sta sence walking 


orl yt 20 Bo uch Rp the and 
soerey it wil for itself en re a single season. So 


strong rf buy snother and so light thet a 

boy pd ia can ‘handle ic. In addition to the 6 in. 

ice includes 3 Duckfeet Cultivators and span- 

ner. rer og tebe Tubular Steel; Tool frame, Solid steet 

$ low no wi spur-steel ; 
ae painted Ya pens Be deg per ey sae 







Red and Green. All 


Packed in wooden these advan: yours within a week i 
=n Kir dro "ind our pag A 
- gL THE 

re i vata 

mere open me SINGLE-WHEEL HOE 


Isola Mehers : J. T. LOWE LTD. LOnNGiaM 7, WIMBORNE, DORSET 


DUNLOP RANKEN [7 


Teephone LEEDS 27301 : 20 Ines 
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NEW BOOKS 


AN EAST 





ANGLIAN 


VILLAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


AJOR MICHAEL HOME 
M some time ago wrote a book 
called Autumn Fields, in 

which he gave a reminiscent look to 
the days of his childhood and youth in 
East Anglia, It was concerned rather 
with the people and institutions 
surrounding him than with his personal 
affairs; and it is hardly surprising that 
@ book so flavoursome as that was, s0 
richly endowed with the ability to 
turn back the mind of anyone on the 
wrong side of fifty, should have caused 
readers to aak for a succeasor. (I must. 
be excused for that phrase~--'the 
wrong side of fifty.” To moke a 
personal confession: when I was young 
I thought that to be more than fifty 
was to be on the wrong side; but now 
that I have left fifty in the lurch I am 
of another opinion. Certainly, I would 
not exchange the memories of my own 


Elizabethan, such as could never be 
coined by the common speech of 
to-day. One may well imagine that it 
was known to Shakespeare when he 
wrote : 

And night peep through the 

curtain of the dark 
To cry: Hold, hold ! 


A few things like that may still 
be dredged out of dying villages, 
and this digression leads me to the 
comment that Major Home is a 
superb dredger. He has seen his own 
village decay in obedience to a simple 
economic sequence. First of all, 
cheap imported meat, and then, at 
hoe, three fatal steps. ‘No bullocks, 
no muck, no crops. ‘As simple as 
that?’ you say incredibly, and for 
our light lands I say emphatically, 
Yes, And 1 will not labour the point. 


PPV PUPVPVPUPVPUPVUPVPLPVACDVPVOVONPVOVONININGVN ONL? 


SPRING SOWING. By Major Michael Home 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


WHILE FOLLOWING THE PLOUGH. By John Stewart Collis 
(Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6d.) 


PICCOLA. By Helen La Penta 
(Gollancz, 7s. 64.) 


UPUPVPUPUPUPUPUPVPUPVPCDWOPVPVOVPVOVONDPVONLNONE» 


uth for thoac likely to he acquired 

men now young. So the phrase 

must be taken in its conventional and 
erroneous sense.) 

Well, Major Home now gives us 
Spring Sowing (Methuen 12s. 6d.) in 
which he looks again, this time from a 
more personal angle, at the village of 
Heathley in East Anglia. He has a 
deep sense of the importance of 
villages in the economy of England, 
and this is not lessened by the virtual 
obliteration of the region he knew. In 
his childhood, bracken and rabbits, 
proliferating under the Game Laws, 
had advanced with a deadly stride; 
and now the Forestry Commissioners 
have taken a hand and imposed a 
geometrical pattern of conifers upon 
a landecape that was once the inspira- 
tion of a culture capable of producing 
Old Crome. 


A REARGUARD BATTLE 

Thus—and in other ways—the 
village manner of life is fighting a 
rearguard battle, but still, as Major 
Home says, old customs “may remain 
in forms that are deeply disguised.” 
So may old phrases, as I discovered 
here in my village the other day. A 
village woman said of something that 
it was “black a8 mother's midnight,” 
and that puzzled me. for it didn’t seem 
to make sense. She herself had no 
idea what “mother’s midnight” was. 
She used it as unthinkingly as an 
habitual swearer uses “bloody,” with 
no sense of its ancestry. Suddenly I 
remembered that there was a time 
when as some English words ‘th was 
used where now we use “d”, and one 
of these words is “murther.” I dare 
swear that ‘“murther” has been 
handed down the centuries corrupted 
to “mother,” and that the original 
phrase was “ Black as murther's mid- 
night.” And what s phrase! Pure 


AIL I would ask is that you should take 
such things inte account when con- 
sidering the ultimate ruin of an 
English village.” 

Tn his childhood, ultimate ruin 
had not come. His picture is of a 
village that was not what it had been 
but was still connected by a few vital 
if feeble links with the old tradition 
and economy. He shows us this place 
and himself growing up in it, a boy 
with an aptitude for writing English. 
This was to stand him well, for thus he 
began a scholarship career which in 
the long run removed him from this 
scene that is now enchantingly 
remembered. 


BOYHOOD MEMORIES 

He moved on to a grammar 
school in « neighbouring town, and 
there witnessed what appears to have 
been the only case he ever came 
across of a boy declining to take 
corporal punifhment from a master, 
Armed with an ink pot, which he 
threatened to throw, he won the day. 
In my older years, I am surprised that 
more boys do not rebel against 
sadistic punishment. I witnessed one 
case of rebellion in my childhood, and 
the hero of the occasion was hardly 
thereafter lower in my estimation than 
the great liberators of history. The 
master concerned was a huge bearded 
brute who thrashed unmercifully for 
the most trivial breaking of his 
arbitrary rules, On the occasion of 
the Great Scene, he called up a boy for 
punishment and there was no reason 


to expect anything but the customary | 


slaughter. But the’boy, when near 
the master, made a sudden astounding 
leap, seized him by the beard, hung an 
with both hands, and with his hob- 
nailed boots flayed the tyrants’ shink 
till he screamed with the pain, Thea, 
releasing hia hold, he fled from the 


‘oom, and with bated breath we 
watched him flying across the yard 
and ont into the street, taking al! our 
hearts with him. 

I trust Major Home will forgive 
me for matching my reminiscences 
against his own. Hut he has written 
the sort of book that incites one to do 
this: a book calling up the kind of 
life that many of us knew, making it 
live with a richness that places us in 
his debt—for history if we are young, 
and if we are (shall I say?) on the 
right side of fifty, for dear remem- 
brance sake. 

ON A FARM IN WAR TIME 

From his earliest days Major 
Home knew the land and hard work 
upon it. Mr. John Stewart Collis, the 
author of While Following the Plough 
(Cape, 9x. 6d.) did not. He is a man 
of letters who went to work upon the 
land during the war. His book is not 
merely a record of what befell him 
there: it is a record coloured by the 
attractive personality of the author. 

“How much has to be done to a 
field before its bed ia fit for sowing ! 
Ploughed twice perhaps; cultivated 
first one way then criss-cross; dragged 
twice; chain harrowed and rolled; 
the couch burnt. Does the general 
public realize that all this is done to 
that field seen from the road, looking 
so silent, so deserted, as if no one ever 
went near it? Does the man on the 
road know that it has to be scratched 
and beaten and turned over like a 
rug, and scorched and burnt and 
knocked about? Toes he know that 
before we can live even by bread 
tlone, before bread can begin at all, 
this must be done? T did not, when J 
was the man on the road.” 

This paragraph explaina the book: 
its combination of modesty and 
curiosity. Before his time was up, 
there were not many jobs on a farm 
that Mr. Collis had not done, not 
many sorts of farm workers that he 
had not met and assessod. He looks 
at it all with a deep-seeing eye. When 
he had pruned some currant bushes, 
“‘feaving behind the already renewed 
bushes which should repeat the work 
of the others next year," he reflected : 
“1 find such well-known physical facts 
to be metaphysically most satisfying. 
The ordinary is rather more extra- 
oftdinery than the extraordinary, just 
as the material is rather more im- 
material than the immaterial, and it is 
surely the mark of an inferior mind to 
he moved to.wonder hy the exception 
instead of the rule. The rute beats 
the exception at its own game. It is 
not the rabbit out of the hat but the 
rabbit out of the rabbit that is so 
surprining."" 7 

MARTYRS FOR MANURE 

Mr. Collis is modest enough to 
withhold his opinion on thone matters 
which set the experts raging, such, 
for example, as the Artificial v. Pure 
Compost squabble. ‘Yet talking of 
schools of thought on the subject, it 
seems to me that should you live in the 
U.S.S.R. it would be wise to watch 

your step about this, Arthur Koestler 
in hin Darkness at Noon says : ‘A short 
time ago our leading agriculturist, 
B, was shot with thirty of his col- 
Jaborators because he maintained the 
opinion that nitrate artificial manure 
Was superior to potash. No. 1 is all 
for potash; therefore B and the 
thirty had to be liquidated as sabot- 
curs’.” Our English free and easy 
acceptance of opinion, says Mr. Collis, 


‘may not promote ” but 
this leaves us rather starkly facing the 
question of what progress is. 


The sort of world which his 
@xperiences on the land caused Mr. 
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Collis to think desirable is one in which 
more and more people learn to use 
both their hands and their heads. “I 
continually have day-dreams of a time 
when lots of people would come out 
into the fields and love working with 
their hands, and also love working with 
the mind, their manly heritage... . 
it will be a sad criticism of life if we 
have to say that such a dream is 
futile. Anyway, I wouldn't ask much 
more than this of my Utopia— 
easter ta come by, more worth 

by, than the honey-sweet Nowheres 
of the pscudo-pocts.” 

The real inequality, Mr. Collis 
thinks, between the land worker and 
others is that, for all the labour-saving 
machines, the man on the land works 
as long hours as ever. He has literally 
no free time. If the planners improve 
housing, pay, and education without 
tackling this matter, then the mental 
and spiritual life of the agricultural 
workers wil] not advance one step. 


FROM ITALY TO THE U.S.A. 


Miss Helen La Penta’s little book 
Piccola (Gollancz, 7a. 6d.) would have 
been better with a bit more selt and 
a little less sugar. It is a novel which 
gives the day-to-day life of a middle- 
class child, first in Italy and then in 
the United States of America. Piccola’s 
(father was an American artist who, 
in youth, married an Italian girl. 
She died young, and we find Piccola 
being brought up by nuns in Rome, 
Then she moves to the home of her 
Italian grandfather and grandmother 
in a remote mountainous province. 
Finally the father turns up, takes 
Piccola to the U.S.A., and we watch 
hir coltish efforts to fit herself into 
the novel and surprising scenc. 

Miss La Penta is at her best when 
she is describing things, whether 
village festivals or natural scenery. 
‘When it comes to people, they appear 
to live in a very simple and sinless 
world. Hut the book has a naive 
appeal, especially ita earlier parts. 1 
for one would have been glad if Piccola 
had had the luck to fail to become 
Miss Jodie Naywood. 

—— 


WITH ROD AND CAMERA 

M Aor ANTHONY BUXTON 
needs no introduction to readers 
of Country Lirz, fer many of his 
fascinating Articles: <a sport and 
ature have appeared in these pages. 
In Fisherman Naturalist (Coilinas, 
10s, 6d.)}, we read of experiences with 
rod and camera, of ities in fur 
and feather, and lust, but not least, 
of a lady called Jane. The author has 
a charming and vivid pen, but even 
his skilled pen has hardly done Justice 

to what the .reviewer considers the 
perfect ‘working terrier, jane might 
not be allowed inside a show ring— 
she would never condescend to visit 
it—but as a perwonality, an intelligent 
companion and a sportswoman, ready 
to do anything from hunt a stoat to 
landing her master’s fish, she is cer- 
tainly without . 1f you want to 
see a real terrier turn to Plate 8A 

facing page 80 of this book. 
lowever, the most im: 

part of the volume is the latter half, 
which is devoted to natural history, 
for the most about Majo jor 

Buxton's home, lorsey Hall, in 
folk, and on the adjoining broads and 
marshes. What he does not know 
about broadiand birds is not worth 
+ what he does know would 
fill many volumes, and his accounts 


of harriers, both marsh and Montagu’s, | 


make contra reading. to say 
nothing of the bitterns, bearded tits, 
girl rails, otc., that slip in and out 


pi = Ea 


alities, Tet his accounts are abcurate 
and valuable contributions to_orni- 
knowledge. FP, 


Va 
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' Always at home— 
SANDERSON 
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Qn the Best is 


For the garden lover who 
takes a pride in his lawn. 
Here is a machine that 
will cut to the smoothness 
of velvet because it is de- 
signed and made with the 
care and precision which 
have made its name famous. 


Good Snough “ied 


We regret supplies will be limited 
during the first post-war season. 


J.P. ENGINEERING CO-LTD 
. MEYNELL RD- LEICESTER 
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WEBBS are proud to have contributed so long and 80 liberally 
to the beauty and fertility of so many English gardens, WEBBS’ 
Pedigree Flower and Vegetable Seeds of high strain and quality, 
and skilfully balanced Fertilisers, have helped to make this 
country's gardens the envy of the world, 


WEBBS" Insue » neries of ilustrated anc fully informative catalogues listing flower, vegctables 
and lawn seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, roses, and fruit trees, free on request to garden lovers. 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARMERS 


LOSE ON 


THE BARGAIN 


OW that farmers have had time 
to work out for themselves 
how the new scale of farm 

produce ices will meet their 
bean pte! bilis, wm can be 
happy about the prospect. In my own 
case the additiona} labour bill arising 
from the £4 a week minimum wage and 
extra overtime rates will amount to 
about £280 in a full year. A quick 
calculation on the basis of the produce 
sold off the farm last year warns me 
that the increase in income I shall get 
will be not more than £280. Everyone 
seems to be that it in the mixed 
farm of 300- acres which employs 
@ good deal of labour that will 
hardest hit by the new conditions. 
The big arable farm that is mainly 
mechanised does not by com- 
parison such a big weight of wages for 
every hundred pounds worth of pro- 
duce sold. At the other end of the 
scale the small family farm employing 
at the most one man will, so far as the 
-increased wages bill is concerned, 
escape lightly. The farmer himself 
will, as he fully deserves, get better 
recompense for his time. On another 
count, however, the small farm will be 
hard hit. It will he very difficult 
indeed for the small holder who relies 
on milking, say, eight cows and run- 
ning 50-100 poultry with one or two 
breeding sows to keep up his produc- 
tion during the coming winter in order 
to earn the higher produce prices that 
have now been fixed. He must have 
purchased feeding-stuffs, and he ix 
now threatened with rations reduced 
almost to vanishing point. It doesnot 
help him much to be offered an extra 
4d. a dozen for his eggs between 
August and November if he has not 
the feeding-stuffs to keep his laying 
birds in production. 
Threshing in the Field 

R. TOM WILLIAMS has im- 

pressed upon us the desirability 

of threshing as much wheat as possible 
in the harvest field during August and 
September. A bonus is to be given on 
the price of early threshed wheat. This 
will suit the combine-Harvester kings 
who anyway thresh immediately; if 
they can avoid the cost of drying grain 
before they send it off to the mills, they 
will be ail the better pleased. But this 
extra money for early threshing will 
not come the way of many small 
farmers. They do not own a threshing 
machine. They must rely on a con- 
tractor, and he has enough threshing 
to keep him busy through nine months 
of the year. He cannot possibly 
attend to every farmer who would like 
him to come and thresh some wheat in 
the harvest field. The anag I see about 
this early threshing bonus is that it 
will aggravate the congestion at the 
mills in late August and September. 
In recent years the trouble has alwa: 
been during the harvest that the mills 
could not handle the wheat pouring in 
by road and rail. I have known a 
lorry load of wheat turned back from 
the mill at 9 o'clock on Saturday marn- 
ing because there wan no hope of it 
being unloaded until! Monday. Pre- 
sumably as we are so short of wheat, 
the grain silos at the ports are not ful? 
of imy ry when’. ae should be 
posal some of our home-grown 
Stain from the harvest field to be taken 
there and conditioned so that it will 
keep for a week or two until the mills 
are able to cope promptly with home- 
grown grain as it comes off the farms. 


Combine Harvesting 
VERY farmer with 100 acres of 
corn or more must be wishing that 
he had his own combine harvester. 
No doubt one day the supply of 
machines suitable for English con- 
ditions will catch up with the demand. 


I went to Winnersh in Berkshire 
recently to see one of the new British- 
made combines which goes under the 
name of MM G8. MM stands for 
Minneapolis Moline and Mesars. Sale, 
Tilney & Co., Ltd., are manufacturing 
under licence from the American com- 
pany. Some modifications in Ameri- 
can design are needed to suit English 
conditions Poanee re grow ae 
crops of grain an is a greater 
bulk of straw with which the machine 
has to deal. This particular combine 
has an 8 ft. cut and a 31-inch drum. 
The performance last harvest was 
good, and I have no doubt that there 
isa waiting list for this combine, which 
costs £675 on steel wheels. The same 
British manufacturers have a small 
4 ft. 10 in. cut combine harvester called 
the J.V., which as yet is only in the 

rt: stage. This is ly a 
Pelee fo emir of another MM 
model, One type is drawn by tractor, 
and it will not need more than a 
medium-powered tractor, and the 
other has its own 22 h.p. engine. This 
size of combine, if it can be sold at £300 
or £400, would meet the requirements of 
the mixed farmer who grows upwards of 
100 acres of corn but does not feel justi- 
fied in laying out about £700 in a full- 
scale combine-harvester. I should be in- 
terested to know how this new machine 
performs in the harvest field. It looked 
to me a sturdy workmanlike job. 


Old Season Flax ~ 
T really seems fantastic that there 
should still be on farms 2,400 tons 
of flax fibre and 3,300 tons of linseed 
from the 1944 and 1945 flax crops 
grown under contract for the Govern- 
ment. Farmers would like to see the 
ticks gone and certainly the 3,300 tons 
of linseed which will coms from the 
when it is threshed at the fac- 
tories would be very useful at the 
t time when this country is so 
short of linseed. The paint manu- 
facturers are crying out for the oil, and 
farmers need linseed cake, which is the 
residue after the oil has been pressed 
out of the seed. During the war 
farmers grew flax for the Ministry of 
Supply. Now the Board of Trade 
seems to be the responsible Depart- 
ment. It was Sir Stafford Cripps who 
gave this information about the old 
season flax crops still remaining on 
farms. He the comforting 
assurance that the 3,300 tons of lin- 
seed would no doubt be used as soon 
as it wasavailable. Why it should not 
be threshed out now is not clear. 


Ploughing Grants 
RANTS of £2 an acre will still be 
id after July 31 to farmers who 
ough grassland that has been sown 
for three years ang@longer. The period 
of the ploughing grant is exte: to 
March 31, 1947, In the case of the 
three-year grassland, there is a con- 
dition that when ghed it shail be 
sown to crops for the 1947 harvest, but 
in special cases the ground can be bare 
or bastard fallowed. Some leyn would 
be much better for ploughing. The 
land was sown out when there was still 
some live couch grass as a legacy from 
over-cropping in the war years. 
Seed Potatoes 
OME of the disappointing to 
+ crops in the South may be due to 
poor seed from Scotland. Certainly 
weather conditions during the spring 
and carly summer have been against the 
Stop. any femere did not micoted in 
making @ good bed-for the pota- - 
toes and, an the ground lay coll for 
several weeks, the seed did not got a 
flying start. So far as Scottish seed is. 
concerned, I know the Department of 
Agriculture there is tight its seed 
i , 80 we thay hope for 
better seed next year, Cincrmatus, 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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. THE CHANGING 
COUNTRYSIDE 


HEN woodlands were included. 

in the acreage of some large 

estate that waa to be divided 
into lots for auction it was invariably 
the rule for agents and owners to state 
that tive belts of trees would be 
left the maintenance of amenities. 
This was a welcome concession not 
only to the Broprictors and resident 
occupiers of adjoining property but to 
lovers of English scenery. It is true 
that very often, after the timber mer- 
chants had cleared away the trees, not 
much remained behind the “ Protective 
belt” except a tract of tangled under- 
growth and tree stumps, but to & 
casual observer, who did not examine 
the spot too closcly, the landscape 
effect was prac practically unimpaired. 

. Plainly the felling of hundreds of 
acres of old woodland cannot be done 
without materially altering the aspect 
of parts of the countryside, The even- 
tual disappearance of richly wooded 
features in a good many counties ix in 
no way compensated for by the crea- 
tion elsewhere of new enclosures of 
coniferous treea, for there are 
who maintain that these trees can 

"never invest the countryuide with the 
charm that was imparted to it by 
matured oaks, elms, beeches, and other 
English timber. Where woodland is 
sold for the proccas of clearance 
is usually slow, and a very long inter- 
val may elapse before a new use may 
he found for the land, even if it be 
possible as an economic proposition to 
remove tree stumps and adapt the area 
to cropping. 


BROXBORNEBURY: 
OVER £155,000 
ERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNCIL has marshased the 
mansion and 64 acres of the late Major 
G RB Staite Bosnsieuct's Brox- 
bornebury estate, near Hoddesdon. 
This estate of 1,650 acres came under 
the hammer of Mr. W. H. J. Long 
m and Sons) and Mr, 
Pee yet H erralay Rumball and 
E ls) at Hertfot The property, 
other than that sold to the County 
Council, was first submitted in its 
entirety, and bids became so slow after 
the £100,000 mark had been 
that the agents wisely decided to refuse 
£109,000 and deal with it in lots, 
Of the 79 lots, all but four or five 
changed hands upon the briskest of 
competition, and in the end, including 
the public purchase, a total of £135, 4d 
was recorded. The tenant of the hom: 
farm of 148 acres secured it for £7, 300, 
and other lots included Ettoridge Farm, 
142 acres, £5,300, with an additional 
payment of 2888 for! the timber; Brox- 
borne Wood, a richly tii tract of 
82 acrea, £5,500; Farm, 
Wormley, 174 acres, 85,000; Stocking 
, 37 acres, ;an enclosure 
Sl ae soees ot eon £4,100; 85 
acres of parkland, £7,300, and a similar 
piece of land, 61 acres, £4,000. Most 
of the cottages went to the tenants, 
and some were not for sale, the trustees 
having granted life tenancies to the 


cottagers, 

lot was Wentworth Cott Cottages, 

group of 20 houses, designed by the 
Edwin Lutyens, it had been 

intended to deal with coal = 

cottage by cottage, but eventual! 


they were sold, as a whole, for £7, 


TOCKINGTON MANOR SOLD 


COUNTY 


- weil House. 


Hampton and Sons) has negotiated the 
nate of the head iease of one of the most 

valuable sites in Oxford Street, the 
acre covered by the modern premises 
of Messrs, Waring and Gillow, Limited. 
The unexpired term of the lease is 950 
years, tenure by Mesars. Waring 
and Gillow is not affected by the trans- 
action. The joint agents in the matter 
were . Stanley Moss and Pilcher 
and Messrs. Jones, Lang, Wootton and 


SALE OF LYMPNE CASTLE 
R. HENRY BEECHAM has sold 
Lympne Castle to Mrs. Peel. His 
agents were Messrs, Alfred J. Burrows, 
Clements, Winch and Sons. Lympne 
Castie was built in the reign of Henry 
V, on a site near, but much hi 
than, that of the Roman strong! 
now known as Studfall. The late Sir 
Robert Lorimer supervised the restora- 
tion and residential im; ment of 
the Castle about 40 ago. 
te origin of Lympne Castle scems to 
been the building of ‘a strong 
pt made like a castelet em- 
bateleyd” for the use of the clergy of 


the neighbouring church of St. 
Stephen. Leland alluded to it as “the 

jidiacon's Howse,"’ and the Arch- 
deacon at Canterbury had 


of it until the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. This building and the tower 
and great hall now constitute the south 
wing of L-ympne Castle. A spot in the 
castle grounds is the scene of the old 
Shipway, © Court, ye Where maritime 

be debated, and the 
ene re Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports were with elaborate ceremony 
installed in office. 


A MEMORY OF BOGNOR REGIS 
RAIGWEIL MANOR, now in the 
hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Fox and Sons, 
for sale by order of Sir Arthur Du Cros, 
Bt., must not be confured with Craig- 
The latter residence, 
which was close to the Manor House, 
became famous in a matter of a few 
hours when the announcement was 
made that King George V would be 
taken Share to spend a period of con- 
valesce: In recognition of the 
benefit which he derived from a short 
utay the resort reccived the addition 
of Regis to its name. This change of 
its name reminds us that, about 165 
years ago, a hatter naroed Hotham 
ksonil a great interest in the Sussex 
Tesort, endeavoured to change its name 

to “Hotham’s Town.” The proposal 
did not find favour. il Manor, 
a couple of miles weat of Bognor Regis, 
sta in a secluded spot with 250 it, 
of sea frontage, and there are foreshore 
rights. The house is luxuriously fitted, 
and has a modern complement of bath- 
rooms, and there is an annexe which 


health-giving aualities of this part of 
the Sussex coast. 
private sale is notified 
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Weighing Words 


How much weight does your signature carry ? 
The chemist can weigh it accurately, however 
lightly you pencil it. With like precision he can 
weigh a single pollen grain, or a particle no 
heavier than a twenty-eight millionth part of an 
ounce! He must determine such minute weights 
in the course of his daily work, and does so easily 
and swiftly by means of this micro-balance. 
The modern micro-balance is a jewel among 
laboratory instruments, so sensitive that it must 
be treated with the utmost care. Draughts, 
moisture, slight changes in temperature, or even 
the distant rumble of heavy traffic can upset 
it. When this picture was taken the photo- 
grapher had to keep himself and his lights 
well away from the balance, for a rise of two 
degrees in temperature within its glass cabinet 
would affect its accuracy. So fine a degree of 
adjustment is often needed to obtain informa- 
tion of the greatest practical importance. For 
example, an infinitesimal speck of vitamin D 
is the whole daily dose for a human being. 
It is a far cry from the test-tube to the micro- 
balance, but they form the alpha and omega 
of an armoury of instruments 

which enables the British fic 
chemical industry to give the 

nation unfailing and expert wa, 
service. 
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Two Main Evening Styles- 
Picture or Sheath 





(ANTHONY BUCKLEY) 


Stiebel’s flowered poult with fantail godet and a 
transparent coatee in black marquisette 


RIVATE entertaining, charity balls, official functions are 

transforming the evening scene. J.ong dresses are being 

ordered again—as far as coupons allow—and elegance 
returns to fashion as the sumptuous new British silks come off - 
the loom. ‘The designers all include,a number of glamorous 
evening frocks in their collections. Some, alas, ate not for this 
country as the materials are earmarked for export, but each day 
adds something new and exciting. A great dleul of entertaining 
will be done next year when their Majesties visit South Africa. 
Fabrics are being ‘specially designed now for the royal party, 
and a great impetus to the export trade will result. The dress 
houses are huniming with activity, for dresses are being ordered 
ahead for the many festivities in cagnection with the tour. 
Press houses and fabric manufacturers are busy co-operating 
for the big Government Exhibition to be held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in {ondon in the autumn, when brand-new 
styles will be launched and a great display of the new British 
rayons for evening staged. 

Evening styles divide roughly into two. There are the hall 
dresses with wide picture skirts, accordion-pleated skirts, and 
the tight draped sheaths for dining and theatre-going. Poult, 
taffeta, velvet, tulle, slipper satin and lace make the picture 
dresses. Limp heavy chiffons and georgettes appear for some 
pleated dresses reminiscent of the ‘Gaya of the skirt-dancer. 
In a category all on their own are the sleck tight sheaths of 
frocks with narrow straps and a naked décolletage, frocks that 
are the height of sophistication intended for the grandest of 
parties. For them, skirts are slender, with drapery or godets 
one side, draped and hitched up in the centre reminiscent of a 
hobble, or have a fantail back as Stiebel shows them. 

A wonderful heavy satin-backed crépe and a romaine have 
been woven for the army of dinner frocks, as well as moss crépes 
in several weights. Black and dark subtle shades lead, with 
brilliant flowered crépes and velvet in second place; while a 
number are shown in fine wool georgettes, gossamer wool 
chiffon, both plain and printed, and fine, fine facecloth, 

Dinner dresses glitter somewhere. Tops are starred with 
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“ FULLERTON" 
Channing afternoon dress~chosen 
from ous farge collection nf flora! 
summer prints in various ‘styles 
andcolourings. Note the effective 
nechline finished with two bowsand 
shirring on skirt, badice 
and sleeves. 7 coupons, £7. 1s 










BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE ROAD, 


LONDON, S.wW.!I 
thee: Vitterie 6666 (24 fines) 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 
STL IEE 








"TWEEDS a 
| that are different: 





Well Tailored Wool Jersey Sult, high buttonIng Cardigan 
with capacious pockets. Skirt has deep box pleats in 
front and inverted pleat at back. Colours : pastel-blue, 


black, bronze-moss, wine 
and midnight-biue. Price £16 9 8 
Hips, 38, 40, 42, 44 (12 coupons) Post. ordera accepted. 
Knitwear First Floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


Langan a WIGMORE ST.,' LONDON, W.1  oebenteme iss) 
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uins or stu ; flowers on the prints are outlined with 
bt yell rggme y d ageol adr ep reo Pg arg 


wedge décolletages are outlined with a Greek key in 
sequins; while hemlines and are pin-dotted with gold and 
wing sleeves are frosted with silver beads. The dresses have long 
tight sleeves, often set in to deep armholes giving them the appear- 
ance of wings; three-quarter, ruched eleeves, or minute sleeves 
much folded and padded. Some sleeves are so brief as to be mere 
epaulets or fichus. Décolletages are very low—V's slashed almost 
to the waist, heart-shaped, wedge and square in the 18th-century 
tradition. To make up, backs are covered right up to the nape. 


HE dresses are elegant, easy to wear, mostly ankle-length 

with @ fow shorter atill, almost mid-calf lenght, All houses 
show them. There is the sleek, black rayon jersey of Selita, draped 
and folded on the skirt, 
the bodice a mass of soft 
folds, and with plain tight 
sleeves; a chalk-white crépe 
at Rima with the skirt so 
draped across in front as to 
be almost a hobbie, held 
from the point of the décol- 
leté to the hip by a snake of 


























of which are starred with 
silver sequins. The wide 
gored skirt is lined with 
rustling taffeta. Dereta 
show a charming flowered 
crépe, the brilliant gay 
flowers outlined here and 
there og sparkling 
uins on the top; 
slender dress has long 
sleeves and a pouched 
back. A white crépe dress 
has short sleeves and a 


green and silver strass em- 
broidery. Kima’s dove- 
grey georgette has a wide, 
gored skirt that barely 
skims the floor; the hem 
and pyramid godets rising 





band of silver sequins 
streaking down the front 
and edging the sleeves, This is a dress that could be equally 
successful at a small or large party. 

The amount of grey shown for evening is outstanding—dove 


from it are lightly spangled grey, a steely grey that is almost blue, a grey that is the colour of 
with silver. The demure mercury. Black leads for dinner dresses and for some of the very 
top has tiny folded sleeves. grandest bal! dresses in faille. The flowered’ satins are magnificent, 
A black chiffon dance frock some stiff, some soft with the flowers large and spaced out 


at this house hes its wide, 
accordion-pleated skirt set 


reminiscent of the fabrics of the eighteenth century. These flower 
patterns are screen-printed by the new processes and have come 
in for a lot of praise from overseas buyers. In the way the flowers 
are stylised and grouped formally they are reminiscent of the 
Spitalfields brocades and the old chintzes. Very fine chiffon and 
heavy georgettes have the right limpneas for the pleated frocks. 

The first post-war pure silk crépes are appearing for the 
autumn. 
P. Joyce ReyNno.ps. 


CROSSWORD No. 861 1. Kind of boy wie repiet reads: " Must 


jearn to concentrate” (14) 








Two guineas wil! be awarded for the first worrect solution opened, Solutions 8. “Music that gentlier the —— lies, 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No, fil, Country Liss, Than tird eyelids ‘ipa: tit'd eyes," 
210, Tavistuck Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,"" not later than the Tennyson 6 
first post on Thursday, August Ist. 1946. 9 Incompetent? — On the contrary, wholly 


Norx.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. remarkable: (7) 

. Italian enclave in Manchester (4) 

3 wetig sense to grasp the correct way tv 
KO 

. This law concerns females exclusively (5) 

. It seens about to give Sicily a kick (8) 

. An iron father (3) 

. A masterly operation (8) 

5 nay Ue beaten but is not necessarily lined 


. M.P.8 do this after the receys (10) 
. Waist may bring to the eye of the coupon- 
1es8 


. Make a clergyman win in something like a 
‘bucket (2) ae 
. The Don's countenance (6) 
. Pomibly the opposite of a complicated con- 
cern 


‘ DOWN 
. Washington got it from Rome (7) 
3. Thanks to the Navy it is never dry (4) 
. How to entangle one’s parent (6) 
5. He can take his plafe both befory and on 
the stand (8) 
. They bid the insects listen (10) 
7, Headgear for stealthy men (12) 
. Hardly keen-eyed (5) 
. They show effects of shock (12) 
. Staffordshire town. iding an entry to one 
in Lancashire (10) x 
. Not fresh food for thought (3) 
» Clown who was half in carnost (8) 
. Scrub out (8) 
. Would-be explorom should be told that they 
are quite straight-forward (7) 
. “It would be port if it could.”—Richard 
Bentley (8) 
25, Put on for the river (4) 


OLUTI } The winner in Croesword, the clues of which : : 

LUTION road in ike terns 2 Fuly' 10, wil be ennsonead tad mosh The winner of Crossword No. 859 is 
.—5, Church; 8, California; 9, Ni it; 10, Deplocal 3 18, "i uckley, i 

Ha ve Actions 17, Heels; 18, ‘Sense ;'19 a 20, Sunset; 21, Rouse; Mrs. B fe 

soar St deiet™ BOW cHeaa Polar saad Data saa oor 

H > — mills; ; : 

Cane; Cobmentay ton; 12; Lea: Nunton, 


Bre iste nei eres Salsbury. 











©. A. PETO, LTD. 


Specialize in High-Grade 
Your enquiries invited. - 
@, BUCKINGHAM PALAGE ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.1. 


VICTORIA 7238, 26 dnd ‘wees; 28, Pert; }, Cate; 
See TSS a ore oat neg mates er ne ee ae Ee 
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jenners seit a light weight wool suit 
In the new smokey beige. The jacket 
has large pockets which button tor safety 
and a belt to grace the waist. The skirt 
is pleated back and front for easy walking. 


Price £20. 12 coupons. 


JENNERS 


ees Re iter Es SIE ad 
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Fela, frretty one 
it's holiday time, and you have nothing in the world to do but laze and be your 
charming self and maybe to choose from the hearts that he at your feet. 
Homage will be yours wherever you go, for you have Yardley beauty-things 
and skill in using them = And what man can resist loveliness so subtle that 
it seems to have no need of art ? 


Sass. ardley 


Sony, uo pow orderst 
33 OLD BOND sTaEET 


